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PREFACE. 



It would be presmnptaoiu in any author to attempt to give rules, or to 
Iftj down laws, to whidi all tbe departments of English Composition 
should be subjected. Genius cannot be fettered, and an original and 
thinking mind, replete with its own exubenmce, will often burst out in 
spontaneous gusfaings, and open to itself new channels, through which 
tlie treasures of thought will flow in rich and rapid currents. Rules and 
suggestions, however, are not wholly useless. They encourage the diffi- 
dent, and givc^^ confidence to those whose want of conversance with ap< 
proved models renders it necessaiy for them to rely on lonign aid. In 
the volume to which this book is designed as a sequel, the author has 
attempted to render assistance in the removal of Hie two obstacles which 
beset the youthful writer in his first attempts at composition; to wit, the 
difficulty of obtaining ideas, or learning to think, and that of expressing 
them properiy when obtained. There are those who profess to have been 
benefited by the assistance therein afforded. In this volume he has en- 
deavored to embraoe a wider range in the coctensive field before him. He 
candidly confesses that he is not satisfied with his own labors. He would 
have been better contented to see the task completed by abler hands. But 
as his labors have been found useful, ho has \^em encouraged to extend 
them, in the hope that they will prove benefidid, especially to those yrho 
have neither the leisure nor the ipclinatip8^ t^- iseek in the wide fields of 
literature for other ^^§-1 ^e^ofe sburtf s of formation. If tlte water in 
the bucket drawn frvni-^ the* well has not the, coolness and raciness of the 
fountain, or the spring, it 1^ quG^^h^tibe^t^irst and cool the brow of t^e 
toiler, in his laborious ascent ^ti!9*luli*oi^ sdenceb 

With regard to the manc^ m-'^w^ksh^ thi^„Volnme is to be used, the 
author has only to say tt^at li4'has«n$»t i^tttod '^at giving a regular and 
systematic course of in^ructicn. Few teachers would probably follow 
any path that might be pointed out It has not been his aim to present 
m this volume a progressive course. Leaving to the judgment of those 
who may use the book the task of selecthig such exercises as may in 
their opinion best promote the intellectual advancement of those whose 
minds they are training, he respectfully submits the volume, in the hope 
that it may prove a useful auxiliary in the difficult bnt highly useful task 
of Compositition. 

Omnge Street, Boston, Jamifiiy 1ft, 1844. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CoupQSiTiON is the art of forming ideas, and ezppessing them in Ian* 
guage. Its most obvions diyisions, with respect to the nature of its snb- 
jectSf are the Narrative, the Descriptive, the Didactic, the Persuasive, the 
Pathetic, and the Argumentative. With regard to its form or style, it 
may be considered as concise or diffuse, as nervous or feeble,- as dry, 
plain, neat, elegant or flowery, as simple, or affected, as cold or vehement, 
as barren or luxuriant j and its essential requisites are clearness, unity, 
strength and harmony. As it is strictly a mental effort, its foundation 
must be laid in a disciplined and cultivated mind, in the exercise of vigor- 
ous tliought, on reading and observation, and an attentive study of the 
meaning and the force of language. The proper preparation for its sue 
cessful performance should be laid in a diligent attention to the rules of 
grammar, a thorough knowledge of the principles of rhetoric, and a sue* 
cessful application of the maxims of logic ; for logic must direct us in 
the selection of ideas, rhetoric must clothe them in a suitable dress, and 
grammar must adspt the dress to the peculiar form of the idea. In the 
following pages an attempt is made gradually to introduce the student to 
the several departments of English composition by examples and exer* 
cises, with such observations and illustrations as may appear to be neces- 
sary for an intelligent comprehension of its rules and principles. The early 
lessons are simple and easily performed, but, in the courae of tlie work, 
suggestions will be found, which, it is thought, will be useful to those by 
whom composition is not regarded as a task. 

Of the importance of attention to the subject of composition thus 
much may be said; that there are few individuals, in any station of life, 
to whom ease and fluency in writing are not valuable acquisitions. All 
who are engaged in professional or commercial pursuits, and even the 
hardier sons of labor, whose ** bread is procured by the sweat of their 
brow,** must have correspondence to manage, or written statements to 
famish, requiring at once accuracy and despatch ; and therefore the fa- 
cility which practice alone can impart, in the arrangement of theii 
thoughts, and a ready and correct expression of them, is an attainmeni 
exceedingly desirable. In the language of a late transatlantic writer, 
then, it may boldly be asserted, that " No acquirement can equal that of 
oomposition in giving a power over the material of thought, and nn apt- 



INTBODUCTION. 

nes9 in all matters of arrangement, of inqnest, and of argvmentation.* 
** Writing,'* says Lord Bacon, " makes a correct man }** and the author of 
the Essay on Criticism asserts, that 

** True grace in writing comet froni art, not chance, 
As they move easiest who liare Icamt tu dance.** 

" He that begins with the calf," says Mr. Locke, ''may carry the ox; 
but he, that will go at first to take the ox, may so disable himself as not 
to be able to take the calf after that.'* On the same principle, it is recom- 
mended that an attention to the subject of comxinsition should be com> 
menced early in life. Exercises of a simple cha^dCter prepare the mind 
for higher exertion ; and readiness and facility in the lower departments 
of writing enable the student to apply himself without reluctance to those 
mightier efforts by which the progress of intellectual culture is most rap* 
idly advanced. 

The words of Horace may here be recommended to particular attention : 

**8amite materiam qui acrlbitls Aquam 
••Vlribus.** 

Or. in the translation of Mr. Frands : 

" Examine well, ye wrlten, weigh with care, 
Wliat salts your genius, what yonr strength will hear.* 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION- 

The Publishers having detennined to stereotype this work, the 
Author, unwilling that it should leave his hands and be put into 
permanent form until he had given it a careful revision, and made 
it as worthy as he could of the favor with which it has been receiv- 
ed, has made some important improvements in the plan, the ar- 
rangement, and the materials, by which he thinks its value as an 
Aid to Composition is greatly enhanced. The subject of Descrip- 
tion in particular has been considerably extended and enriched, 
from sources not within his reach in the original preparation of the 
volume. The examples and exercises in various parts of the work 
have been much improved by the rejection of those which he had 
borrowed from other works, and which had long been familiar, and 
the substitution of others more valuable, because they are new. 
He now submits the work, in the hope that it will not be found un« 
worthy of the continuance of the favor with which it has been 
received 

OrsDge Straet, Boston, Jane 1, 18ti» 
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I. 



OBJECTS AND THEIR PARTS. 

The first step to be taken in writing composition is to obtain 
ideas. The second is the proper expression of the idea when 
obtained. To acquire ideas, it is necessary to cuhivate habits 
of observation ; to use the eyes not only in noticing entire 
objects, but ako their different parts ; to consider their quali- 
ties, uses, operations, and effects ; together with their relation 
to other things. The mind employed in such processes ac- 
quires materials for its own operations, and thoughts and ideas 
■arise as it were spontaneously. 

For the first exercise, in composition, therefore, it is pro* 
posed that the student be required to enumerate the parts of 
some visible object, according to the following 

Example, 



Its 

The inside, 
The outside. 
The doors. 
The entry. 
The rooms. 
The ceiling. 
The walls, 



A HOUSE^ 

parts are 

The wainscot, 
The stairs. 
The fire places, 
The mantel. 
The chimney. 
The closets. 
The kitchen, 
1 



The parlors or 

drawing looms, 
The wash room, 
The bathing room, 
The inner doors, 
The wood shed. 
The out buildings. 
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A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



carnage. 

ship. 

church. 

tree. 

map. 

horse. 



Mcercises, 




■ate the parts of the following objec 


A sheep. 


A book. 


A cat. 


A kite. 


A landscape. 


A cow. 


A school-room. 


A goat 


A watch. 


A dog. 


A clock. 


A picture. 

1 



n. 

OBJECTS, THEIR QUALITIES AND USES. 

The parts of a visible object having been noticed, the next 
Step to be taken is the enumeration ci its qualities and uses 
according to the following 

Example, 



Glass : 


It is hard, 


inodorous. 


insoluble, 




solid. 


colorless, 


dry. 




smooth. 


heavy, 


fusible. 




bright, 


uninflanmiable. 


thick or thin, 




transparent. 


durable. 


long. 




brittle, 


stiff, 


short. 




cold, 


inflexible. 


wide. 




tasteless. 


water proof. 


useful. 



Its uses : 

For windows to admit light : 

For spectacles to assist sight : 
*""'For useful vessels, such as tumblers, pitchers, decanters^ 
wine-glasses, jeUy-glasses, bottles, phials, inkstands, lamps, 
and lamp-glasses, chandeliers, handles of doors and drawers, 
vases, cups, and praaments, such as beads, drops, prisms, 
Ac 
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JSxercises. . 

1 

In the same manner enumerate the qnaHtiefof die following olgectB: 



Wood. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

A feather, v 

A pen. 

Water. 

Leather. 

Paper. 



Sugar. 

Salt. 

Sponge. 

A deuL 

Wool. 

Cotton. 

Wax. 

WhiiehoiLe. 

A horn. 

Chalk. 



A lamp. 
Ivory. 
A pin. 
A chair. 
A table. 
A penknife. 
A quilL 
An inkfltand* 
Ice. 
Snow. 



HL 

OBJECTS, THEIR PARTS, QUALITIES. PROPERTIES, USES, 

Ako APPENDAGES. 

The parts, properties, and uses of visible objects having 
now been'considered, the two processes may be united, in the 
consideration of the parts, qucdities, properties, uses and ap- 
pendages, as in the following / 



Example, 

A Fek consists of the quill, pitib, 

shaft, nib, 
feather, 

laminae, skin^ 

Qualities, The quill is transparent, smooth, 

round or bright, 

cylindrical, hard, 

hollow, glossy. 

The shfltfl is opake, white, 

angular, stiff. 

The pith is white, po^us, 

spongy, elastic. 



surfaces, 
groove, 
shoulders^ inside, and 
outside. 

elastic, 
yellowish, 
homy, ' 
tough. 

hard, 
grooved 

soft, 
light. 
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The use of the pen is to write down what we have seeiiy 
read, or thought, and thereby to preserve what would proba- 
bly soon be lost, if intrusted to the memory alone. What ia 
once ¥n4tten can be read, or preserved for future information, 
and thereby we can learn what our friends who are absent, 
and even those who are dead, have seen or said. 





£!xercises. 




Eniimente the parts, qualities, and nses of the followiog object* 


A book. 


A woik-boz. 


A knife. 


A hoiue. 


A saw. 


A wing. 


A tree. 


A chiseL 


A fin. 


A table. 


A plane. 
A balL 


The hand. 


A bnreaiL 


The arm. 


The contents of a box. 


A kite. 


The foot. 


A secretary. ^ 


A dressing-case. 


The eye. 


A plate. 
A rMirreL 


A sofa. 


The ear. 


A chair. 


The nose. 


A lamp. 

A canolestick. 


A lock. 


The month. 


A key. 


The human face 



IV. 

EVENTS. 

The object of this lesson is to teach the learner to describe, 
in easy sentences, any circumstances which happen to himself 
and others. 

He should be directed to write the incident just as. he would 
relate it to his parents or a young friend ; and after he has 
thus written it, to revise it carefully, to see whether any of 
his words are mis-spelt, and whether he has used the very 
words which he intended to use. ^. 

JEhxintple, 

On returning home yesterday, I saw a man severely beating' 
A horse. I stopped a moment to ascertain the cause ; and 
perceived that one of the wheels of the wagon had sunk deep 



J 
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in the mire, and the poor animal was exerting all his strength 
to drag tbe heavy load, while the cruel driver was merdilessly 
beating the unfortunate creature because he could not proceed. 

JSxercises. 

In a similar manner, the learner may desciibe the foUowing eventi: 

The meeting of a beggar in the street 

The overturn of a carriage. 

The passing of a procession. 

The sailing of a ship. 

The catching of a fish. 

The capture of a bird. 

The raising of a kite. 

A fire. 

The raising of a building. 



V. . 

OBJECTS ASD EVENTS. 

I 

The object of this lesson is to accustom the learner to com- 
bine the results of the preceding lessons. 

The same directions should be given to him as are present- 
ed in the last lesson ; and it will be proper to enforce the 
directions with regard to the spelling, and the proper use of 
words, in every exercise. 

^cample* 

As my brother was riding in the country, he paw a beauti- 
ful, large house, painted white, with green blinds. In the 
front of the house wds a small flower-garden, and the bright 
tulips, all in full bloom, presented a brilliant show. The rose 
bushes were not yet in flower ; but the lily of the valley was 
dropping its modest head, while it perfumed the air with its 
delicious fragrance. At the back of the house were a num- 
ber of fruit trees, in fall blossom, among which was the peach 
tree, with its beautiful pink flowers. Some boys were seen 

1* 
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dustering arouad a willow near the brook, busily engaged 
with their knives. One was catting the smaO leaves and 
scions from a large branch, which he liad just taken from the 
tree for a whip, while another was basily engaged in making 
a whistle. As my brother approached the house, the boys, 
mistaking him for the owner, immediately scampered away ; 
some hiding themselves among the bushes, while the more ac^ 
tive leaped over the high stone wall, to escape being caught. 
It appeared that these boys were truants from a neighboring 
school-house, and the little rogues were fearful, not only of 
being caught in trespassing upon private ground, but likewise 
lest they should be carried into the presence of their master, 
to be corrected for playing the truant 

JSxercties. 

In the same manner the learner may describe the following objects and 
events; 

^oys fishing from a bridge. 

Girls dressing their dolls. 

A tree blown down by a tempest. 

Boy driving cows or sheep to pastare. 

Horses running at large. 

A dog, in a state of madness, biting passengers in the street 

A lion, elephant, or tiger broken loose from its cage. 

A menagerie, with the postures and employments of the wild animals. 

A museum, with dancing puppets. 

A public concert. 

An exhibition of paintings and statuary. 



VI. 

NAMES. 



The object of this exercise on names, is to prepare the 
student for a future exercise on definitions. How it is to be 
performed will be readily seen from the following 

Mcamples. 

What is the name which is applied to false or undeserved 
praise? 
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Answer. Flattery. V 

By what name do we call ^;he delaying of ihat which we 
know cannot be finally escaped or avoided ? 

Answer. Procrastination, 

Ey what name do we designate that animal which has two 
horns, a long tail, and cloven feet, and that affords beelj butter^ 
and cheese ? 

Answer. The Cow. 

By what name do we designate the restraint of appetite 
and passion? 

Answer, Temperance. 

Exercises. 

What name is given to the reverence of God 1 

What name is applied to an effort of genins and art, producing an 
association of exalted and brilliant idea;s in language naimoniously 
arranged ? 

A general coincident feeling between two persons 1 

Habitual inactivity both of mind and body ? 

That tranquil state of mind in which the agitations of anxiety and diS' 
appointment are no longer felt 'i 

That state of mind which suffers no dismay from danger % 

The dissolution of corporeal existence 1 

The resolution to piersisTin any undertaking that has been commenced 1 

The time after sunset ? 

That God is present every where, and that he knows all things ^ 

A habit of being pleased % 



vn. 

SIMPLE DIALOGUEj OR CONVERSATION. 

Toung persons are seldom at a loss for topics of conversa- 
tion, when left unrestrained to themselves. But as soon as 
they are required to write what is called a composition^ they 
feel at a loss what to say. This arises from no inability to 
form ideas, nor from want of words to express them ; but 
rather from a vague apprehension that something is required 
of them, which they have never done before : and to which 
they know not how to address themselves. yThe cultivation 
of the ^bits of pbservation, to which allusion has already 
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been made in the first exercise, will help them wholly out of 
the difficulty ; especially, if they be informed, that the art of 
writing is nothing more than the art of expressing with tHe 
hand, in signs which present themselves to the eye, that, 
which with , their voice, they convey to the ears of others. 
In other words, that in their early attempts at writing compo- 
sition, they may write down in letters, what they would say 
to their companions in their common conversations. 

To cultivate the habits of observation, the following dia- 
logue, from the pen of Dr. Aikin, is presented; with the 
recommendation that it be read to the young student, or that 
he be required to read it carefully, in order that he may 
learn to use his eyes aright, and attentively observe what 
passes before them. 

THE TUTOR AND HIS PUPILS. 
JEkfa and fio Eyet; or, the Art of Seeing. 

** Well, Robert, where have you been waUdng this afternoon ? " said a 
^tor to one of his pupils, at the close of a holiday. 

Robert. I have been to Broom-heath, and so round by the windmi]] 
upon Camp-monnt, and home through the meadows by the river side. 

Tutor, Well, that is a pleasant round. 

Robert I thought it very dull, Sir ; I scarcely met with a single per 
son. I would much rather have gone along the turnpike road. 

Tutor, Why, if seeing men and horses was jovar object, you would, 
indeed, have been better entertained on the high-road. But did you 
see William 1 

Robert. We set out together, but he lagged behind in the lane, so I 
walked on and left him. 

TkOor. That was a pity. Hie would have been company for you. 

Robert. O, he is so tedious, always stopping to look at this thing an^ 
that ! I would rather walk alone. I dare say he is not got home yet 

Tutor. Here he comes. Well, William, where have you been ? 

William. O, the pleasantest walk ! I went all over Broom-heath, and 
80 up to the mill at the top of the hill, and then down among the green 
meadows by the side of the river. 

TlOor. Why, that is just tlie round Robert has been taking, and he 
complains of its dulness, and prefers the high-road. 
^ William, I wonder at that. I am sure I hardly took a step that did 
not delight me, and I have brought home my handkerchief full of curiosities. 

Tutor, Suppose, then, you give us an account of what amused you 
.10 much. I lanc^ it will be as new to Robert as to me. 

William. I will do it readily. The lane leading tp the "heath, you 

*aiow,'is close and sandy, so I did not mind it much, but made the best of 

ny way. However, I spied a curious thing enough in the hedge. It 

was an old crab- tree, out of which grew a great bunch of something green, 

f|uite different from the tree itself. Here is a branch of it. 
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liUor. Ah ! this is a mistletoe, a plant of great fame for the use ma^ 
of it by the Druids of old in their religious rites and incantations. It 
bears a very slimv white berrv, qf which birdlime may be made, whence 
the Latin name, Viscus. It is one of those plants which do not grow in 
the ground by a root of their own, but fix themselves upon other plants ; 
whence they have been humorously styled parasitical^ as being hangers 
on, or dependents. It was the mistletoe of the oak that the Druids par- 
ticularly honored. 

Willtam. A little farther on, I saw a green woodpecker fly to a tree 
and run up the trunk like a cat. 

Tutor. That was to seek for insects in the bark, on which they live. 
They bore holes with their strong bills for that purpose, and do much 
damage to the trees by it. 

Wdliam, What beautiful birds they are ! 

Tutor. Yes ; they have been calleJ, from their color and size, the Eng- 
lish parrot. 

WiUiam. When I got upon the open heath, how charming it was f 
The air seemed so fresh, and the prospect on every side so free and un- 
bounded ! Then it was all covered with gay flowers, many of which 1 
had never observed before. There were at least three kinds of heath, 
(I have got them in my handkerchief here,) and gorse, and broom, and 
bell-flower, and many others of all colors, of which I will beg you pre- 
sently to tell me the names. 

Tutor. That I will, readily. 

William. I saw, too, several birds that were new to me. There was 
a pretty grayish one, of the size of a lark, that was hopping about some 
great stones'; and when he flew, he showed a great" deal of white above 
his tail. 

Tutor. That was a wheat-ear. They are reckoned very delicious 
birds to eat, and frequent the open downs in Sussex, and some other 
counties, in great numbers. 

WiUiam. There was a flock of lapwings upon a marshy part of the 
heath, that amused me much. As I came near them, some of them kept 
flying round and round, just over my head, and crying pewit so distinct- 
ly, one might almost fancy they spoke. I thought I should have caught 
one of them, for he flew as \t one of his wings was broken, and often 
tumbled close to the ground ; but, as I came near, he always contrived to 
get away. 

Taor. Ha, ha! you were finely taken in, then! This was all an 
artifice of the bird's, to pntice you away from its nest ; for they build upon 
the bare ground, and their nests would easily be observed, did they not 
draw off" the attention of intruders, by their loud cries and counterfeit 
lameness. 

WiUiam. I wish I had known that, for he led me a- long chase, often 
over shoes in water. However, it was the cause of my falling in with an 
old man and a boy, who were cutting and piling up turf for fuel ; and I 
had a good deal of talk with them, about the manne? of preparing the 
turf, and the price it sells at They gave me, too, a creature I nev^r saw 
before — a young viper, which they had just killed, together with its dam. 
I have seen several common snakes, but this is thicker in proportion, and 
of a darker color than they are. 

'fi Tidor. True. Vipers frequent those turfy, boggy grounds pretty 
much, and I have kno^vn several tui-f-cu^ters bitten by them. 
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WiUiam, They are very yenomotu, are they not 1 

Tutor. Enough so to make their wounds painful and dangerous, though 
they seldom prove fatal. 

William, Well — I then took my course up to the windmill on the 
mount I climbed up the steps of the mill, in order to get a better view 
of the country round. What an extensive prospect ! I counted fifteen 
church steeples ; and I saw several gentlemen^s houses peeping out from 
the midst of green woods and plantations ; and I could trace the wind- 
ings of the river all along the low grounds, till it was lost behind a ridge 
of hills. But. I '11 teU you what I mean to do, if you will give me leave. 

Tutor. What is that 1 

William. 1 will go again, and take with me Gary's country map, by 
which I shall probably be able to make out most of the places. 

Tutor. You shall have it, and I will go with you, and take my pocket 
spyin^-glass. 

Wuliam. I shall be yery glad of that Well — a thought struck me, 
that, as the hill is called Camp-mount^ there might, probably, be some re- 
mains of ditches and mounds, with which I have read that camps were 
surrounded. And I really believe I discovered something of that sort 
running round one side of the mount. 

Tutor. Very likely you might. I know antiquaries have described 
such remains as existing there, which some suppose to be Homan, others 
Danish. We will examine them further when we go. 

William. From the hill I went straight down to the meadows below, 
and walked on the side of a brook that runs into the river. It was all 
bordered with reeds, and fla^s, and tall flowering plants, quite different 
from those I had seen on the heath. As I was getting down the bank to 
reach one of them, I heard something plunge into the water near me. It 
was a large water-rat, and I saw it swim over to the other side, and go 
into its hole. There were a great many dragon-flies all about the stream^ 
I caught one of the finest, and haye got him here in a leaf. But how I 
longed to catch a bird that I 6aw hovering over the water, and every now 
and then darting down into it ! It was all over a mixture of the most 
beautiful green and blue, with some orange color. It was somewhat less 
than a thrush, an4 had a Urge head and bill, and a short tail. 

Tutor. I can tell you what that bird was — a kingfisher, the celebrated 
halcyon of the ancients, about which so many tales are told. It lives on 
fish, which it catches in the manner you saw. It builds in holes in the 
banks ; and is a shy, retired bird, never to be seen far from the stream 
where it inhabits. 

William. I must try to get another sight at him, for I never saw a 
bird that pleased me so much. Well, I followed this little brook, till it 
entered the river, and then took the path that runs along the bank. On 
tiie opposite side, I observed several littie birds running along the shore, 
and making a piping noise. They were brown and white and about as 
big as a snipe. 

Tutor. I suppose they were sand-pipers, one of the numerous family 
of birds that get their living by wadii^ among the shallows, and picking 
up wouns and insects. 

WiUiam. There were a great many swallows, too, sporting upon tlie 
surface of the water, that entertained me with their motions. Sometimes 
they dashed into the stream; sometimes they pursued one another so 
quickly, that the eye could scarcely follow them. In one place, where a 
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high, steep sand-bank rose directly above the river, I observed many of 
them go in and out of holes, with which the bank was bored full. 

Tutor. Those were sand-martins, the smallest of our four species of 
swallows. They are of a mouse-color above, and white beneath. They 
make their nests and bring up their young in these holes, which run a 
great depth, and by their situation arc secure from all plunderers. 

William. A little farther, I saw a man in a boat, who was catching 
eels in an odd way. He had a long pole with broad iron prongs at the 
end, just like Neptune's trident, only there were five instead of three^ 
This he pushed straight down into the mud, in the deepest parts of the 
river, and fetched up the eels sticking between the prongs. 
^Tiitor. I have seen this method. It is called spearing of eels. 
^^(WiUiam. While I was looking at him, a heron came flying over my 
head, with his large flapping wings. He alighted at the next turn of the 
river, and I crept softly behind the bank to watch his motions. He had 
waded into the water as far as his long legs would carry him, and was 
standing with his neck dra\vn in, looking intently on the stream. Pres- 
ently he darted his long bill as quick as lightning into the water, and 
drew out a fish, which he swallowed. I saw him catch another in the 
same manner. He then took alarm at some noise I made, and flew 
away slowly to a wood at some distance, where he settled. 

Tutor, trobabiy his nest was there, for herons build. upon the loftiest 
tree they can find, and sometimes in society together, like rooks. For- 
merly, when these birds were valued for the amusement of hawking, 
many gentlemen had their keronriesy&nd a few are still remaining. 
William. I think they are the largest wild birds we have. 
Tutor. They are of great length and spread of wing, but their bodies 
are comparatively small. 

William. I then turned homeward across the meadows, where I stop- 
ped awhile to look at a large flock of starlings, which kept flying about at 
no great distance. I could not tell, at first, what to make of them ; for 
they rose all together from the ground, as thick as a swarm of bees, and 
formed themselves into a kind of black clond, hovering over the field. 
After taking a short round, they settled again, and presently rose again 
in the sapae manner. I dare say there were hundreds of them. 

Tutor. Perhaps so ; for, in the fenny counties, their flocks are so 
numerous, as to break down whole acres of reeds by settling on them. 
This disposition of starlings to fly in close swarms was remarked even 
by Homer, who compares the foe flying from one of his heroes, to a cloud 
of starlings retiring dismayed at the approach of the hawk. 

William. After I had Icft^the mcadoAVs, I crossed the cornfields in 
the way to our house, and passed close by a deep marl-pit. Looking 
into it, I saw in one of tJie sides a cluster of what I took to.be shells ; and, 
upon going dowp, I picked up a clod of marl wliich was quite full of 
them ; but how sea-shells could get there I cannot imagine. 

Tutor. I do not wonder at your surprise, since many philosophers 
have been much perplexed to account for the same appearance. It is not 
uncommon to find great quantities of shells akd relics of marine animals 
even in the bowels of high mountains very renlpte from the sea. 

William. 1 got to the high field next to ouf house just as the snn was 
getting, and I stood looking at it till it was quite lost. What a glorious 
Bight ! The clouds were tinged with purple and crimson, and yellow of 
all shades and hues, and the dear sky varied from blue to a fine green at 
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the horizon. But how large the sun appears, just as it sets 1 I think it 
seems twice as big as when it is over head. 

Tutor. It does so ; and yon may probably have observed the same 
apparent enlargement of the moon at its rising. 

William. I have ; bnt pray what is the reason of this ? 

Tutor. It is an optical deception, depending upon principles which I 
cannot well explain to you, till you know more of that branch of science. 
But what a number of new ideas this afternoon's walk has afforded you ! 
I do not wonder that you found it amusing ; it has been very instructive 
too. Did you see nothing of all' these sights, Robert ? 

Robert. I saw some of them, but I did not take particular notiiHi of 
ihem. 

Tutor, Why not ? 

Robert. 1 do not know. I did not care about them ; and I made th^ 
best of my way home. 

Tutor. That would have been right, if you had been sent on a mes- 
sage ; but, as you only walked for amusement, it would have been wiser 
to have sought out as many sources of it as possible. But so it is ; one 
man walks through the world with his eyes open, and another with them 
shut', and upon mis difference depends all the superiority of knowledge 
the one acquires above the other. I have known sailors who had been in 
all the quarters of the world, and could tell you nothing but the signs of 
the tippUng-houses they frequented in the different ports, and the piice 
and quality of the liquor. On the other hand, a Franklin could not cross 
the Channel without making some observations useful to mankind. While 
man^ a vacant, thoughtless youth, is whirled throughout Europe, without 
gainmg a single idea worth crossing a street for ; the observing eye and 
inquiring mind find matter of improvement and delight, in every ramblo 
in town slnd country. Do you, then, William, continue to make use of 
your eyes j and you, Hobert, learn that eyes were given you to use. 

The preceding dialogue, if it has been attentively read, will 
probably enable the young student to write simple dialogues 
or conversations, similar to that presented in the following 

JSxample, 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHARLES AND HENRY, ABOUT DOGS. 

Charles. Whose dog is that, Henry, which I saw in your 
yard yesterday ? 

Henry, He belongs to my uncle, who bought him, when 
he was very young, of a poor boy in the street. The boy 
appeared very destitute, and unde bought him rather out of 
compassion for the boy, than because he wanted the dog. 

Charles. Is he good for any thing, — has he been trained? 

Henry. O yes; he is a very valuable animal. Undo 
wQuld not sell him at any price. He is an excellent water- 
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dog) and knows more than many boys of his own age. The 
other morning he was sitting in a chair at the window, from 
which he had been accustomed to look at the boys, as they 
were playing in the street, and, finding that he could not see 
through the window, on account of the frost on the glass, he 
applied his warm tongue to one of the panes, and, licking the 
frost from the glass, attempted, to look outj but, the spot 
which he had cleared being only large enough to admit one 
eye, he immediately made another, in the same manner, for 
the other eye, by which he was enabled to enjoy the sight as 
u^ual. 

Charles, That was very remarkable. But your uncle did 
not teach him to do that. 

Henry. No ; that was rather an operation of instinct than 
of training. But he will carry bundles, stand on two legs, 
find articles that are hidden, fetch things from the water, ^nd 
is also well trained for hunting. 

Charles. He is a water-dog, then, is he not ? 

Henry. O yes. He is very fond of the water himself, 
but will not allow others to go into it. Uncle has a fine situ- 
ation at Nahant, on the water's edge, and many of his friends 
go there to bathe. But uncle is obliged to tie up Guido^ the 
dog, when any one wishes to bathe ; for the animal will not 
allow any one to go into the water, if he can prevent it. 

Charles. That is very selfish in him. What do you sup- 
pose" is the reason that he is unwilling that others should en- 
joy a thing, of which, you say, he is himself so very fond ? 

Henry. O, he has a good reason for that, as well as for 
every thing else he does. The reason is, that, one day, my 
little brother, GeOrge, was sUmding on a kind of wharf, built 
of stones, near the bathing place, and, happening to stoop 
over too far to look at some eels, that were gliding through 
the water below, he lost his balance and fell in. Nobody was 
near but Guide, and he immediatety jumped into the water, 
and held George up by the collar till some one came to his 
assistance. When the servant man, John, came to help 
George out of the water. Guide had nearly dragged him to 
the shore ; but he found it rather hard work, for George is 
very fleshy, and, of course, quite heavy ; and, although Guido 
' has a good opinion of himself, and doubts not his ability 
to drag any one else out <Jf the water, yet he reasons very 
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soundly, and thinks it mucU less trouble to prevent people 
from going into the water, than to drag them out when thej 
have got in. 

Charles, No wonder that your uncle values him ; he is 
certainly a very valuable dog. 

Henry. O, I could tell you a hundred stories about him, 
which would surprise you. The other day, George brought 
home a bundle from Miss Farrar's, for my sister Caroline, 
which he threw down on a chair in the entry, and then ran 
off to play. Caroline was in her chamber, and, hearing 
George come in, spoke to him from her room, not knowing 
that he had gone out, and requested him to bring it up stairs. 
Guido was lying on the rug by the fire in the parlor, and, 
hearing Caroline call for the bundle, immediately jumped up, 
and, taking the bundle in his mouth, carried it up stairs and 
dropped it at Caroline's feet 

Charles, I should be very happy to have such a dog, but 
mother is so afraid of a dog's running mad and biting us chil- 
dren, that she will not allow us to keep one. 

Henry, Father says, that there is no fear of a dog's run- 
ning mad, if he has plenty of water. He says, that the 
reason that we so seldom hear of a dog's running mad here in 
Boston is, because water is plenty here, and dogs can always 
get at it, if they have once found their way to the Frog Pond 
on the Common. 

Charles, What is the name of that disease which people 
have who are bitten by mad dogs ? 

Henry» It is called hydrophohiay which is a Greek word, 
and means "fear of water." Dogs, when they are mad, can- 
not bear the sight of water ; they will not drink ; and there- 
fore, whenever a dog wiU drink, you may be sure that he is 
not mad. When a person is bitten by a mad, or rabid ani- 
mal, he expresses the same dread of water, and hence the 
disease is called, as I said, hydrophobia, 

Charles, I thank you, Henry, for giving me aU this infor- 
mation; I shall tell it all to mother, and as I have often 
heard h6r say, that your father is a very sensible man, per- 
haps she may overcome her fear of hydryphobia, and allow 
brother James and me to keep a dog. 
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JSocamples. 

In the same maimer Uie learner may write a simple dialogue aboat tbe 
following babjects : 

A cat. \ A walk. A Sunday School ex- 

A fox. A pair of skates. cursion. 

A horse. A tree, A holiday visit 

A watch. A kite. An evening party. 

A dress. A book. A wedding. 

A ride. A bonnet A funeral. 

A meeting-house, An excursion on the water. A baptism. 

A school. A lesson. The celebration of aa 

A sled. A new year's present. anniversary. 

An evening party. A walk about the city. A visit to a printing 

A sleigh-nde. An excursion into the woods, office. 



vin. 

WORDS. 



Sentences consist of words, and words are used to express 
thoughts or ideas. The ideas which they express depend on 
their connexion with other words. Sometimes the same word 
will signify an action, an object, a quality, or an attribute. 
Thus, in the sentence " I shall present the book to Charles," 
the word "present" signifies an action. If I say "the book 
will then be a present" the word ^^ present'* will signify an 
object, and is a noun or name. But, if the sentence be, 
" Charles must be present when the book is given," the word 
^present'' will signify an attribute, and is an adjective. 

The proper use of words, and the correct understanding of 
them, constitutes one of the greatest difficulties in written 
language. It is therefore highly important that every writer 
be careful to use the proper word to express the idea which 
he wishes to communicate ; and when he is required to use a 
word, that he endeavor thereby to express no other idea than 
that, which the word is intended to convey. 

The Dictionary is however a very unsafe guide to the 
proper si.'^ification of words, because their meaning is so ma- 
terially affected by the connexion in which they stand. 
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There arc many words, the sound of which is exactly simi- 
lar to the sound of other words that are spelt very differently. 
In using such words there is little danger of their being mis- 
taken the one for the other, because, as has just been said, we 
are guided by the connexion in which they stand. But in 
writing them, many mistakes are frequently made, on account 
of the want of early attention to the subject of orthography. 
The object of this lesson is to afford an exercise in the use of 
such words as are both sounded and spelt alike, and of those 
which have the same sound and are spelt differently. 

The remark may here be made that the change of a single 
letter, or the removal of the accent, frequently alters the en- 
tire character of a word. Thus the words advise and prac^ 
tiscy which are verbs, expressing an action, by the change of 
the letter s to c, become practice, and advice, which are nouns. 
Again, the words comment', increase', are verbs ; while com'- 
ment, in'crease, &c. are nouns. In the use of such words, the 
student should be accustomed to note the word, in his early 
exercises, by the proper accent. 

Example, 

** I saw with some Surprise that the Muses, whose business 
was to cheer and encourage those who were toiling up the 
accent, would often sing in the bowers of pleasure, and ac- 
company those who were enticed away at the call of the pas- 
sions. They accompanied them, however, but a little way, 
arid always forsook them when they lost sight of the hill. 
The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhappy cap- 
tives, and led them away without resistance, and almost with 
their own assent^ to the cells of Ignorance or the mansions of 
misery." 

Johnson, slightly altered, 

Example 2d. 

" The bold design 
Pleased highly those infernal states, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes ; with full assent 
They rose." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, B, 2d* 
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" He hath deserved worthily of his country ; and his aseerU 
(namely, to the highest honors, S^c) is not by such easy degrees 
as those who have been supple and courteous to the people." 

Shakspeare, Coriolantis, Act 2d, Scene 2d. 

JExerctses. 

Air, ere, heir ; devise, derice ; altar, alter : transfer, transfer' ; palate, 
pallet, palette ; fane, fain, feign ; bear, bare; bore, boar; coancil, connsel ; 
coarse, course; ceiling, seaUng; drawer, drawer; eminent, imminent: 
canon, cannon, freeze, file^, frize; gnaw, nor; hoard, horde; horse 
hoarse; heal, heel; haul, hall; key, quay; lead, led; lyre, liar; manorj 
manner; mien, mean; meat, meet, mete; pare, pear; peas, piece; prac- 
tice, practise ; assent, ascent ; rite, right, write, wright ; rose, rows ; vein 
vain; rain, rein, reign ; raise, rays, raze; size, sighs; slay, sleigh, slaie 
their, there ; vale, veil, vaU ; white, wight ; way, weigh, whey ; you, yew 
fare, fair; deer, dear; hue, hew; high, hie; hole, whole; seen, scene 
seine; stile, style; straight, strait; waist, waste; bell, belle; sell, cell 
herd, heard ; wring,, ring ; aught, ought ; lessen, lesson ; profit, prophet 
choler, collar; well, (a noun,) well, (an adverb) ; per'fume, perfume' ; sub 
iect'; sub'ject; ob'ject, object'; im'port, import' ; pres'ent, present'; ab 
sent', ab'sent; sur'vev, survey'; fer'ment, ferment'; tor'ment, torment' 
insult', in'sult; com'pact, compact'; con'cert, concert'; dis'count, dis 
count'; rec'ord, record'; ex'tract, extract',** bow, beau; berry, bury 
bough, bow; capitol, capital ; cask, casque; censer, censor; claws, clause 
site, cite, sight; clime, climb; complement, compliment; creek, creaky 
flue, flew; blew, blue; fort, forte; frays, phrase; herd, heard; slightj 
sleight; wave, waive. 



OE PHRASES, CLAUSES, AND SENTENCES. 

When nsnnes, whether proper, common, or abstract, aro 
joined to their subjects by means of connecting, words, but 
without a verb, the collection is called a phrase. As, The 
extent of the city ; The path up the mountain ; The house 
by the side of the river. 

If the connecting word be a verb, the assemblage of words 



* There are about sixty words in the English language that are thus di» 
tinguished by the accent alone. See Biceps ComposiHonf page 2l9t» 

2* 
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is then styled a clause, a simple sentence, or a simplr propo- 
sition, words of nearly equivalent import. As, The city is 
large. The path up the mountain was exceedingly steep. 
They are taught by a good master. See Sice's Oompositian, 
pages 1th and 6oth. 

The words phrase and clause may therefore be thus de- 
fined: 

A phrase is a connected assemblage of words, without a 
finite verb. 

A clause is a connected assemblage of words, mth a finite 
rerb.* 

A sentence is an assemblage of words making complete 
sense. 

The difference between a phrase, a clause, and a sentence, 
may be stated as follows : A sentence always, a clausesafne 
times, but a phrase never makes complete sense. 

There arr> various kinds of phrases, such as substantwe 
phrases, participial phrases, infinitive phrases, adverbial 
phrases, prepositional phrases, and interjectional phrases ; so 
named from the office which they perform, or the parta of 
speech which they contain. 

Clauses are frequently designated neuter, active-transitive, 
active-intransitive, and passive ; in allusion to the verbs which 
form them. A clause which contains a relative pronoun is 
called a relative clause, and one containing a verb in the sub- 
junctive mood is called the subjunctive clause. Specimens 
of most of these will be found in the following sentence : 



Nexder clause^ 

Sfjbstantive phrase in apposition^ 

Active dause, 

Bdative clause, • • 

Passim clause, . . • 

Substantive phnxsCj . . 

Participial phrase. 

Minor active and relative dame, 

Infinitive phrase. 

Substantive phrase. 



Darius was 
a King of Persia. 
Alexander cgnqnercd Daifas, 
who fled from the field of battle: 
(but) he wa.s assassinated 
by one of his own generals, [der, 
(who) coveting the favor of Alexan- 
slew his unfortunate master 
to secure his own interest 
with that monarch. 



A sentence usually consists of three principal parts, the 
subject, the verb, and the object. As, The man struck the 



* A finite verb is a verb that has a subject or nominative. Verbs in the 
infinitive mood, or the participle, as thej have no nominative, Are not con- 
sidered finite verbs. 
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boy. Here man is the subject, strttck the verb, and bay the 
object. Some verbs, however, admit no object, -after them, 
and the sentence will then consist of, only two principal parts, 
the subject and the verh. All the other parts of a sentence 
are merely adjuncts, relating to the principal parts, and de- 
signed to express some circumfitaace affecting their* signifi- 
cation. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple sentences and compound 
sentences. 

A simple sentence contains but one nominative and one 
finite verb. As, " Life is short." 

A compound sentence contains two or more simple sen- 
tences, joined together by one or more connecting words. As, 
" Life is short, and art is long." The different parts of a 
compound sentence are called members. 

Clauses axe joined together to form compound sentences by 
conjunctions and relative pronouns ; and phtases are, for the 
most part, united by prepositions and adverbs ; the latter are 
also frequently employed to connect minor clauses with the 
other parts of a sentence. 

Both the subject and the object of a verb may be expressed 
as follows : 

First By a single noun or pronoun. As, [John] struck 
[him.] 

Secondly. By a series of nouns or pronouns. As, [Dili- 
gence, industry, and proper improvement of time] are mate 
rial duties of the young. 

Thirdly, By a substantive, or an infinitive phrase or 
phrases. As, [The acquisition of knowledge] is one of the 
most honorable occupations of youth. 

Fourthly, By a noun or a pronoun, attended by a minor 
or relative clause. As, [The veil, which covers from our 
eyes the events of succeeding years] is a veil woven by the 
hand of mercy. 

Fifthly, By an entire member of a compound sentence. 
As, [He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and 
yet has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to 
admire and adore the great Father of the Universe] has rea- 
son to distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

The object of this lesson is to make the student acquainted 
with the constituent parts and members of sentences, both 
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umple and compound. The exercises that are subjoined, are 
presented that he may distinguish the phrases from the chiuses, 
the clauses from the sentences, the imperfect sentences from 
the perfect, and the simple from the compound. ' 

Mcerctses. 

The eye of the passing traveller may mark them, or mark them viot| 
bat they stand peacefully in thousands over all the land ; and most beau- 
tiful do they make it, through all its wide valleys and narrow glens, — its 
low holms encircled bv the rocky walls of some bonny bum, — its green 
mounts elated with their little crowning groves of plane trees, — its yellow 
cornfields, — its bare pastoral hill-sides, and all its heathy moors, on whose 
black bosom lie shining or concealed glades of excessive verdure, inhabit- 
ed by flowers, and visited only by the far-flying bees. 

By arguments so strong. If we could imagine. They all agree in the 
belief. The fearful consequences. In spite of all admonition and reproof. 
Feel themselves at liberty. Such an undertaking would be vain. I am 
desirous of explaining. For the reasons already given. We cannot 
but rejoice that. / Directed their attention. Attempted to prove. Make 
themselves accountable. The question which arises has puzzled. Has 
produced in our mind. Religion has its seat in the heart. Were now 
out in thousands. Would be expedient. Remains for us to notice. On 
the Sabbath morning. Overgrown with grass and moss. With somewhat 
diminished lustre. The daisies of a luxuriant spring had covered the spot. 
Opportunity of addressing each other. Had fatally infected. With in- 
describable pleasure. The most remote period of time. We hoped that 
this sight. The interior of the cavern. >. Very important purposes. Have 
a tendency to preserve. Withdraws his propitious light. However base or 
unworthy. Is the emblem of. How boundless. The tender assiduities 
of friendship. Irregular projecting rocks. Was peculiarly dear. With 
very great pleasure. The refulgent lamp of nip^ut The science which 
treats of language is called Grammar. Writing is the art of making 
thoughts visible. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

The melancholy days nave "come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere, 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the withered leaves lie dead. 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. 

The lower animals, as far as we are able to judge, are entirely occupied 
with the objects of their present perceptions ; and the case is' nearly the 
same with the lower orders of our own species. 

Diligence, industry and proper improvement of time, are material 
duties of the young. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies- 
Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it shines. 

Though I speak with the tongue of men and of angels and have not 
charity, I am nothing. 
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USE OF WORDS, PHRASES, AND CLAUSES, IN THE 
EXPANSION OF THE IDEA. . 

The previous Exercise having rendered the student fa- 
miliar with the parts of which a compound sentence is com- 
posed, it is now proposed that he be exercised in the 
construction of such sentences ; as in the following 

Example, 

We went. 

We went in a carnage. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting. « 

We went in a carriage to the meeting last night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, and heard an excellent sermon. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends, and heard an excellent ser- 
mon from the. Rev. Mr. Stevens. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the R^v. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents. 

We went in a carriage to the meeting in Church Street last 
night, with a number of friends from the country, and heard 
an excellent sermon from the Rev. Mr. Stevens, on the duties 
of children to their parents, delivered in a very solemn and 
impressive manner. 

Exercises, 

In the same manner the student may expand the following simple 
rentences : 

My father, sailed. They hare done all they could. 

John related. A cat caught. 

If Henry had not disobeyed. A thief was canght. 

God created. The lightning stmck. 

T remember. The river roUed. 

Habitual indolence undermines. The minister preached. 
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Ihefird John say. The mrtiBt painted. 

Henry declared. I haT« porcfaaaed. 

This book contains. His parents fieside. 

A horse ran away. The boy felL 

Gentleness corrects. The girls rose. 

The boys took. A mad dog bit 

The servants returned. The sheriff took. 

My father keeps. The wind blew down. 

The ship sailed. The tide OTcrflowed. 

The master came. The earthquake destroyed. 
A large number of peopled assembled. The beeg^ came. 

Geography teaches. I heaid mm sing. 



OF THE PARTS AND APJTJNCTS OF A SENTENCE. 

The natural order of an English sentence is to place the 
subject with its adjuncts, if any, at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, and the verb and the objective, with their respective 
adjuncts after it. This order, however, it is not necessary al- 
ways to preserve, but on the contrary the beauty and hannany 
of the sentence are often greatly increased by a departure from 
it. With respect to the cadence, or close of a sentence, care 
should be taken that it bo not abrupt nor unpleasant- In 
order to give a sentence its proper close, the longest member 
and the fullest words should be reserved for the conclusion. 
But in the distribution of the members, and in the cadence of 
the period, as well as in the sentences themselves, variety 
must be observed ; for the mind and the ear soon tire with a 
frequent repetition of the same tone. 

In the following example the student will notice the differ- 
ent order in which the parts of the sentence are arranged, 
while they still collectively convey the same idea. The dif- 
ferent forms of construction, which depend on the power of 
varying the arrangement, have a material effect upon the 
precision and harmony of the sentence ; and therefore that 
arrangement is always to be preferred, which, while it sounds 
most harmoniously to the ear, conveys most clearly the idea 
intended to be expressed. 
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Example. 

The poet must study variety, above all things, not only 
in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in frequent 
allusions to natural objects, which^ of course, often occur in 
pastorals. 

Above all things, the poet, not only in professed descriptions 
of the scenery, but in the frequent allusions to natural objects 
which occur of course in pastorals, must study variety. 

Not only in professed descriptions of the scenery, but in 
the frequent allusions to natural objects, which occur, of 
oourse, in pastorals, the poet must, above all things, study 
variety * 

[The student will notice that in the following sentences, the members 
aife very badly arranged. It is required of him to present them in such 
order as will make them most harmonious and exhibit the sense to the 
best advantage.] 

There was a feeling of strangeness, as he passed through the village, 
that every thing shoiud be jiist as it was when he left 

In the trees, there was a melancholy gusty sound, and the night was 
shnttkig in about it, as they drew near the house. 

But not only from its relation to the past night, the morning is a fit 
time for devotion, but considered as an introduction to a new day. 

To strengthen a character, which will fit me for heaven or for hell, to 
perform actions which will never be forgotten, to receive impressions 
which may never be efiaped, to that world where I have often gone astray, 
I am to return. ^ 

A Temptations which haye often subdued me, this day, I am to meet ; 
again with opportunities of usefulness, I am to help in deciding the hap- 




he may afterwards arrange them by their numbers, as in the following 
example : 

1 We, 

2 witn the rest of our party, 

3 notwithstanding the storm and darkness, 

4 pursued. 



t) our journey. ' 

1, 4. 5, 3, 2, 

1 4 5 3. 3 
13 4 5 2 

2 14 5 3 

2 3 14 5 

3 12 4 5 
3 2 14 5 



4 15 3 3 

4 15 3 2 

5 14 2 3 
5 14 3 2 

2 4 15 3 

3 2 1 4 5&0. 
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plness of their present and future life, in mending their characten, and to 
inflnenoe the minds of others. 

Having on the mercy and protection of the Ahnighty cast onrselres^ 
to the labor and daties which he imposes, with new confidence we shoiiUi 
go forth. 

Given in part to pnyer^ as of devotional topics and excitements, a var 
rie^ it fqrnishes, tins period should be. 

^d gone to testify of us to our judee, and that another day has gone, 
at this hour, naturally a reflecting mind will remember. 

Time misspent and talents wasted, defective motives and irregular de- ■ 
sires, if suffered to speak plainly and inspect faithfully, conscience will 
recount 

Between the brothers was no deadly and deep quarrel and of this on 
natural estrangement the cause neither of them could tell. 

In the little hollow that lay between the grave of their father, whoso 
shroud was haply not yet still from the fall of dust to dust, and of their i 
mother long since d^id, as the hrothers composedly but firmly atoody 
grasping each others hand, the minister said, " I must fulfill the promise 
which I made to your fiither on his death bed'' and with a oleasant coun- 
tenance stood beside them. 

On a voyage in quest of a north-west passi^ to India, Henry Hudson 
in 1609, an Englishman in the service or the Dutch, discovered the noble 
river that bears his name. 



xn. 

SENTENCES. 

The following words constitute a perfect sentence. It is 
required to arrange them into sentences. 

1. 

A gratitude emotion delightftil is. 
Gratitude is a delightful emotion. 

s. 

Exclamation interesting adverse when circumstances under 
Mark Antony this made '^ have all I except lost awaj given 
have I what." 

Mark Antony, when under adverse circumstances, made 
this interesting exclamation * '^ I have lost aU, except what I 
have given away.'* 
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MDercis€9* 

K 

Sorrows tbe poor pity snffeiings of tbfei and. 

To itself others heart gratefiifthe duty at pertens once ita and itsdf 
grateful endears. 

Beings best of God kindest the is and. 

Lamented an amiable yoath sincere of terms in grief parent death 
affectionate the of a most 

Temper ey^a and mild remaricably a possessed Sir Isaac Newton. 

Words few these in duties contained all are moral our : By do done be 
would as you. 

To eat and drink, instead of Uring do as many drink and eat we should, 
to live in order. ^ 

Glorious ihe Sun how an object is ; but glorious miore how much good 
is great that and good Being use for our nuide it who. 



CAPITAXi LBTTEBS. 

The first word of every bodk, chapter, letter, note, or any 
other piece of writing should begin with a capital letter. 

The names of the months and the days of the week should 
always begin with a capital letter. 

The first word ader a period should begin with a capital 
letter. 

The first word after every interrogation, or exclamation, 
should begin with a capital letter ; unless a number of inter- 
rogative, or exclamatory sentences occur together, and are 
not totally independent 

The various names, or appellations of the Deity should 
begin with a capital letter ; as, Grod^ Jehovah, the Almighty, 
the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the Messiah, the 
Holy Spirit, &c. 

All proper names, such as the names of persons, places, 
streets, mountains, lakes, rivers, snips, &c., and adjectives 
derived j&om them, should begin with a capital letter. 

The first word of a quotation after a colon, or when it is in 
a direct form, should begin with a capital letter. 

3 
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The first wcHrd of an example, every sobstantatiTe and prin- 
cipal word in tlie titles of boolu, and the first word of every 
line in poetry, should begin with a capital letter 

The pronoon I, and the int^ection 0^ are always wxitteD 
in capitals* 

Any words, when remarkably emphaticaly ar when thnr 
are the principal subject of the composiiieD, ibi^ begin witn 
capitals. 



when soerates Was Asked whs* Mmi Ap myac h ed «iie I^ovart to Ite 
. het happiness, He answered^ dnt man who jBas The Fewest wants.' 
/f addison Has Remarked, with Eqpalpietj and trathr that the Cmtion 
■ a Bopetrial feast To the inflnd era Gtood map. 

diljgeiioey indostrj, and Ptaper iuipi ou'ement Of tine, Are Miateiiai 
duties of the Toang ; but the yonng Cnten Kc^lect These dnties. 

how often shall my brother sin agamst me and I Ibcgire him ? tSl 
Seven Tfanes? 

hot what Excnse can the engTighimBi Pleadi theeostomOf dndlhigf 

how many lessons are there m this book ? are tiiere More Han twentv- 
ire? 

wbj dad Ton Not Arrive sooner? were 70a necessarily Dvtahied? 

daiu^ter of JIutih, Awake) Arise! IBvme 
the I>read Unknown, The chaos of The tomh 

the lord My pasfore Shsll XVepare^ 
«nd Feed Me With A shephenPs care^ ^ 

fttther of an in Every Agfe, 
in Kveiy Clime Admd, 
hy Saint, bj savaee, and Bj sagSi 
Jehovah, jove, or lord 

thoa great first caose, least understood, 
who All nrjr Sense Confined (confinecbt), 
to Enow But This, That thou Art good 
and That myself Am BIkid. 

yet Gavest me In this DariL Estate^ &e. 

the iangoage of Monv of the europesn nations i\ras d^ved Fran tin 
Ancient latin. 

The engllsh and frencb Fleets had a Severe Engagement. 

i saw the dutdi Ambassador in the Carriage efihe Spanish coasuL 

Always remember this Aneient maadm, Spoken 1^ tm gve^ phitoso 
pher : ** Know thyscir* 

The christian lawgiver Savs, ** take up Thy Cross BaHy and follow me;' 

Solomon observes, that *^Fri^ goes Before Bestniciion.^ 

Johnson's dictionary has lon^wen thei standard of eKUshorthography- 
Mit the work of doctor webster seems in aFiwr way to Si^plaat It 

have you read roUin's ancient history. 

thomson's seasons and ttffmer'n ta^sk contain many Poetictd Beaotiei. 

i hope Yon will be able to Write Correctly All ^nt i have Written. 
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or PUNCTUATION.* 

Piinctoation is the art of diyiding a written oompositkm 
into sentences, or parts of sentences ; and is principally used 
to mark the grammatical divisions of a sentence. The marks 
employed in punctuation are sometimes used to note the dif- 
ferent pauses and tmies of voice, which the sense and an 
accurate pronunciation require. 

The characters or marks, used in punctuation are : 

The Comma f y ^e quotation marks ^^ 

The Semicolon % ; Thf Diaeresis 

The Colon : Crotchets 

The Period § . Brackets 



[\ 



* The importance of oorroct punctuation may be seen by. tbci following 
extract from the London Times of Se|>tember, 1818. 

'* The contract lately made for lighting the town of liTerpooI, daring the 
ensuing year, has been thrown Toid by the misplacing of & comma in the 
advertisement, which ran thus : * The lamps at present are aboat 4050 in 
number, and have in general two spouts each, composed of not less than 
twenty thre^kds of cotton.' The contractor would hare proceeded to ftur- 
nish each lamp with the said twenty threads ; but, this being but half the 
usual quantity, the commissioner discovered that the difference arose from 
the comma following, instead of preceding, tiie woord Boeh. The iMUties 
agreed to annul the contraet^ and a new one is now. ordered*'' 

Again ; the meaning of the f<dIowhig seiitenoe is mf^eriaUy fleeted by 
Ihe punctuation : 

*' 1 said that he is. dishonest it is true and I aapi soinr for it" 




true that I said he is dishonest, and I am sotry that I said so, thus : " I 
said that he is dishonest, it is true ; and I am sorry for it." 

The misplacing of a comma, by a Mr. Sharpe, converted an innocent 
remark into a piece of horrid blasphemy: " Beheving Sichard Brothers to 
be ft prophet sent, by God I ^ve engraved his portrait" Hftd the comma 
been removed two words forward, the assertion would have been innocent. 

t The word eomma is derived from the Greek language, and properly 
designates a segment, section^ or part cut of from a complete sentence. 
In its usual acceptation, it signifies the point, which marks the smaller 
segments, or portions of a period. It, therefore, iwpresents the shortest 
pause, and consequently muks the least oonstmctive or most dependent 
parts of a sentence. 

1 The wf»rd aemieolon is derived from the Latin word a&m* which meana 
htuffSoA the Greek word hoUm. which signifies a member. 

S The YTordprnod is derived from the Gxeek language) and means **e» 
sircttit." 
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The Exdamation 
The Interrogadon 
The Dash 
The Ellipaw 
The Hyphen 
The Breve 
The Apostrophe 



? 



The Brace 

The Acute Accent 
The Grave Accent 
The Circumflex Accent 
The Caret 
TheCediUa 



[ ' 



To these maj be added the marks of reference : 



The Asterisk 

The Obelisk 

The Double Obelisk 



* The Section 
t The Parallels 
X The Paragraph 



RULES OP PUNCTUATIOW. 



/ 
\ 

A 
A 

9 



§ 
I 



1. When two or more wofds are connected witfaont the connecting 
word being expressed, the comma supplies the place of that word \ as, 
*' Alfred was a braye, pions, patriotic pnnce." 

2. Those parts x>f a sentence which contain the relative pronoun, the 
case absolute, the nominative case independent, any parenthetical dause, 
and simple members of sentences, connected by words expressing a com- 
pisiison, must be separated by commas ; as, *^ The elephant, which you 
flaw in the menagerie, took the child up with his trunk into his cage." 
** Shame being lost, all virtue is lost" "^ Peace, Virtue, peace is all 
thine own." "Better b a dinner of herbs with love, than ft stalled ox and 
hatred therewith." 

8. The following words and phrases, and others similar to them, are 
generally separated by eommas from tiie rest of the sentence; namely 
Nay, so, however, hence, besides, perhaps, finally, in short, at least, nsore- 
jrer, again, first, secondly, thirdly, lastly, once more, on the contrary, 
Jbc. 

4. The words of another writer, not formally introduced as a quota- 
tion, and words and danses expressing con^trast or op^ition, though 
closely connected in construction, are separated by a comma; as, ^I 
pity we man, who can travel from Dan to Beersheba and cry, 'T is all 
barren." 

** Thongh deep, yet dear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 

^ Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

oTWhen the absence of a word is indicated in reading or speaking by 
a pause, its place maybe supplied by a comma; as, "From law arises 
security: fix>m security, inquiry; from inquiry, knowledge." 

6. iNoims in apposiUon, accompanied by explanatory words or phraseS) 
are separated by commas ; but if such nouns are single, or only form a 
proper name, they are not divided : as, " Paul the Apostle of the Qentiles 
was eminent for his zeal and knowledge." 

^ 7. When a sentence consists of several members, each constituting a 
distinct proposition, and having a dependence upon each otlicr, or upon 
some common clause, they are separated by semicolons ; as, " Wbdom 
has bnilded her house; she hath hewn out her seven pillars ; she hath 
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killed her beasts ; she hath mingled her wine ; she hath also fDmished 
her table." 

8. The colon is nsed to divide a sentence into two or more parts, 
which, although the sense be complete in each, are not wholly indepen- 
dent; as, '* Nature felt her inability to extricate herself from the conse- 
quences of guilt : the gospel rereals the plan of DiTine interposition 
^nd aid." 

^9. The colon "* is nsed when an example^ a quotation, or a speech is 
Introduced ; as, " The Scriptures give us an amiable representation of 
the I^eitv in these words : God is love." 

10. Tne period is used at the end of a complete and independent sen* 
tence. It is also placed after initial letters, when used alone ; and, like- 
wise, after all abbreviations; as, *^One dear and direct path b pointed 
out to man." " Fear God." J* Have charity towards all men.*' ** G. 
W." for "George Washington." "Geo." for "George." "Benj." for 
•^ Benjamm." « U S." for « Old Style." « F. B. S." for " Fellow of the 
Koyal Society." 

In a general. view, the period separates the para^ph into sentences; 
the semicolon divides a oompoond sentence into smipie ones..; and the 
(»mma.coliects into clauses me scattered drcomstaaces of naaoBer time, 
place, relation, &c., belonging to every verb and to every noun. 

The note of interrogadon,t or the question, as it is sometimes called, is 
placed after every sentence whidi contains a question; as, "Who is 
this 1 " " What have you in your hand ? " " The Cyprians said to me, 
Why do you weep 1 " 

The exclamation point is nsed to express any sudden or violent emo- 
tion ; such as surprise, joy, grief, love, hatred, anger, pitv, anxiety, ardent 
wish, &c.;^ It is also used to mark an exalted idea of the Deity ; and is 
generally placed after the nominative case itidependent ; and after the 
noun or pronoun which follows an interjection ; as, " How mischievoos 
are the effects of war ! " " O blissful days ! Ah me 1 how soon ye pass 1 " 

The exclamation point is also used after sentences containing a ques- 
tion when no answer is expected; as, "What is more amiable than 
Tirtue!" 

Several exclamation points are sometimes used together, either in a 
parenthesis or by themselves, for the purpose of exoi-essing ridicule, or a 
great degree of surprise, &C. 

A parenthesis | is a sentence, or a part of a sentence, inserted within 



* Some very respectable grammarians tell us, that the propriety of using 
a colon or semicolon is sometimes determined* by the use or omission of a 
conjunction ; as, " Do not flatter yourself with the hope of perfect happi- 
ness : there is no such thing in the world : " " Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness; ybr there is no such thing in the 
world." But many respectable writers make no use of the colon ; and 11 
may well be questioned^ whether the retention of this character among the 
marks of puoctuadcm aads any thmg to the clearness or precision of written 
language. 

t The word interrogation is derived from the Latin, and means a qtu9 
Hon. 

X The word pareruhesit is derived from the Greek language, and means 
an insfirtum. 

8» 
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another sentence, but ivliich may be omitted without injuring the seOM 
or Qonstniction^ and is enclosed between two conred lines like these ; ( ). 
The conred lines between which a parenthesis is enclosed are called 
ootchets. 

X Sometimes jei sentence is enclosed between marks like these, [ ] whidi 
Vare called brackets 

The following difference is to be noticed in the nae of crotchete and 
brackets : Crotchets are used to enclose a sentence, or part of a sentence^ 
which is inserted between the puts of another sentence : Brackets are 
generally nsed to separate two snM eot82or to enclose an explanatory note 
or observation standing by itself. When a parenthesis occon within 
another parenthesis, brackets encloae the former aad crotchets the latter ; 
*as in tiie following sentence irom Sterne : ^ I know the banker I deal 
with,- or the phyndan I nsoallj call in [there is no need, cried !Dr. Slop 
(wakinff ), to call in any nhysiaan in fliis case] to be neither of them men 
of ma£ religion.** 

It may be here remariLed, that a parenthesis is frequently placed be- 
tween oooinias, instead of crotchets, ftc; but tine best writers aroid the 
nse of parentheses as mneh as is possible. 

The hyphen* is a tmall mark placed between the parts of « eompooid 
word; as, sea-water, semi-drcle. 

The hyphen is also nsed to denote the long sound of « vowel ; as, £pi- 
enrgan, aec5-mm, balc5-ny. 

The hyphen must always be pnt at the end t^ the tine when part of a 
word is m one line and part in another; but, in this case, the letters of 
. a syllable mnst never be separated ; as, extraor- 
dinary, not ext- 
raordinarv. 
The dash is a strait marie longer than a hyphen ; thus, — 
The proper use of the dash is to express a sudden stop, or diange of 
the subject; but, by modem writers, it is employed as a substitute for 
almost all of the other marks ; being used sometimes for a comma, send 
colon, colon, or period ; sometimes for a question onan exclamation, and 
sometimes for crotchets and brackets to enclose a parenthesis. 
An ellipsis f or omission of words, syllables, or letters, is indicated by 

various marks; sometimes by a dash; as, the k g, for the king; 

sometimes by asterisks or stars, like these, **^*i sometimes by hy 
phens, thus, - - - - ; sometimes by small dots or periods, like these : . . . . 
The breve (thus ^) is placed oree a vowel to mdicate its short sound; 
as, St H^ena. 

The apostrophe $ is a comma placed above the line. It is nsed as the 

sign of the possessive case, and sometimes indicates the omission of a 

letter or several letters; as, John's; "'Tis** for "it is"; «tho'" for 

"though;" "lov'd»for«loTed"; "111 "for" I will" 

llie quotation maiks, or inverted commas, as they are sometimes 

* The word kj^k^n is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
Ufuierone, ortogoher; and is used to imply that the words or syllables, 
between which it is plaoed, are to be taken togkher as one word. 

t The word eUipm is derived from the Greek language, and means a» 

X The word apottrophB is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
the twrwHi^ iMMiyi or ofmmon, of one letter or more. 
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cftDed, oonsut of four commM ; two inverted, or upside down, at tiie be- 
ginmng of a woi^ phrttse, or sentence which is qooled or transcribed fi^ 
mme author in his own words ; and two oAien, in their direct position^ 
placed St die oondnsion; as, An excellent poet says: 

" The proper study of mankind is man.* 

SomeCinMB the quotation is madced by singlei instetd ef doiiUs^ 
iXMnmas. 

The di«Bresii * consists of two periods plaeed «f«r the latter of two vQw- 
eb; to show th|Bt they are to be pronooneed in sepanUe syllables; as^ 
l4Meoon, Zoonomia, cooperate. 
^ The brace is eraplovod to nnite several lines of poetry, or to connect 
a niimber of words with one common term; and it is also used to prevent 
a i^etttion in writing or printing ; Urns, 

** Waller was smooth : but Dryden tsaght to join ) 
The vsiyittg ^ene, tne (nll-nsoonding line, | 
The kmg majestic macch and enagy divine.** I 



S-c-i-o-n-s C 
T4-o>nHi } 



^;^T^,g ^aropronoanced like due. 
T4-o>nHi 

The oedi&a, or cerilla, is a carve line placed nnder the letter c, to diow 
lliat it has thfS somd of s. U is nsed priac^aUy ui words derived fttnn 
the I*rench kngaiage. 

Thus, gfotQon, in which word the 9 is to be proxKwnced like t. 
. The accenlst are maifcs used to ^;ni^ the proper pronunciation of 
^pords. . . 
The JMoents are three in number; 

The grave accent Una, ^ 
The acute accent; thus, ' 
The dronmflez accait; thna, a 

The grain aeeent is represented byn maik^plaoed over a letter, or syl 
lable, to show that it must be pronounced wim the falling infieetibn of 
die voice; as, Benthknir. 

The acute accent is represented by a rimilar marie, pointing in the 
o|»p06lte ^rectfon, to show that the letter or syUahle must be pronounced 
with the rising inileetion of the voice ; thus, Epicurean, Europ^m. 

Thb mtanhig of « sentence oflen dmnds on the kind of accent which 
is used: tiins, uie following sentence ir the .acnte accent be used on the 
word oione, becomes a question. 

<* Pleased thou shalt hear, and thou aI5ne shalt hear % " 

But^if the grave aeoent be placed on the wwdoftme, it becomes a simple 

ieelarataon; as, 



* The word diarens Is derived from the Greek language, and signifies 
• taking away^ or a divitioH. 

t The woidacemtiB derived from the Lathi language, and sigi^es tft# 
ioHS 0/ the voice. 
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" Pleased thoa shalt hear, and thoa afiMie ahalt hear." 

The drcamflex accent is the onion of the graye and acute accents, aiift 
indicates Uiat the syllable on which it is placed shoold hAve both tfaa 
rising and the falling inflection of the voice. 

The cai-et * is a mark resembling an inverted v, placed under the line 
It is never used in jninted boou, but, m mannscripti, it shows that 
something has been acddentally omitted ; as, 

redted 

The following marks are references ; and are genendlv used to call 
attention to notes on words or sentences, placed at the bottom <^ the 
page: 

The Asterisk, * The Parallels, g 

The Obelisk, t The Paragraph, T 

The Double Obelisk, | The Bidex, 0^ 

The Section, f 

When many notes occur on a page, and thew marks are all exhausted, 
they are sometimes doubled, t^igixns and letters are also sometimes 
used instead of the above marks. 

It is proper to remark, that, in son^e books the section, f, and Hhb para- 
graph, % are used to mark the parts of a composition, which in writing 
or printing should be separated. 

A paragraph t denotes the beginning of a new fnibject, or a sentence 
not connected with the foregoing; 

A section X is used for subdividing a chapter into smaller parts. 

It is proper here to remark, that every coihpoBition shoufil be divided 
into paragraphs, when the sense will allow the separation. Differrait 
subjects, uiless thev are very short, or very numerous in a small compass, 
should be separated into para|p»ph8. 

EXBBCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 
.huert Oommoi in ihdr proper pUxeet in ihi fiMowing §enkiiee$. 

Wife children servants all that could be found were iitVBgely slan^ 
tered. 

He had been bom bred and educated on a small moorland Arm wMeli 
he now cultivated. 

Doing to others as we wish ihem to do to us constitutes the fhndamen 
tal principle of Christiatt charity. 

Julius Csesar wrote in a dear natural correct flowing style. 

* The word caret is derived ftom the Latin language, and signifies it tt 
wanting. 

t The word paragraph is derived from the Greek language, and signifiefl 
an ascription in tha margvn. 

I The word section is derived from the Latin language, and signifies a 
division or cutting. The character which denotes a section seems to be 
made of ^95, and to be an abbreviation of the words sigimm seetioniif the 
rfign of the section. 



^ 
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ft 

Climate soil laws custom food and other acddeiital differences Iultq 
produced an astonishing variety in the complexion features numners and 
mcalties of the hmnan race. 

In our epistolary correspondence we may advise dissuade exhort re- 
quest recommend discuss comfort reconcile. 

Exercise ferments the humors casts them into the proper channels 
throws off redundancies and assists nature in her necessary operations. 

A wise man will examine every thing coolly impartially accurately and 
rationally. 

Homer the greatest poet of antignity is reported to have heen hlind. 

Milton the author Of ^ Paradise XiOst " and ^ Begained ** was blind. 

I am my dear Sir your humble servant 

The earth like a tender mother nourishes her children. 

Harold being slain the oOnqoeror marched inunediately to I^ondon. 

Swift says no man e^er wished himself younger. 

To err is human ; to fbrgive divine. 

The great Xerxes upon whom fortune had lavished all her fiivon nol 
von1%nt with being master of powerful armies numerous fleets and inex* 
banstible treagures |Nropo0td a reward to any one who should invent a 
new pleasure. 

You should not desire 'says an ancient Greek author even the thread 
of another man's needle. 

She let concealment like a worm in the bud feed on her damask cheek. 

Nature has wisely detemuned that man shall want an appetite in tiie 
besgnndng of distempers as a defence against their increase. 

.The whole circle of vices like shadows towards thf evening of life 
appear enonnous to a thinking person. 

You are not to suppose that the fate e^er of single persons of empires 
or of the if^ole earui depends on the influence of the stars. 

Insert the Commas Cohih €Utd Semicolon tehtn tketf belong m Ihe faUoimfiff 

sentences. 

Green is generally considered the most refreshing color to the ey« 
therefore Providence has made it the ocMumon dress of nature. 

To err is buman to forgive divine. 

The aim of orators is victory of historians truth of poets admiration. 

Saint Peter it painted with the keys Paul with a sword Andrew with a 
cross James the Greater with a pilgrim's staff and a gourd bottle James 
^e Less with a fhllei^s pole Jolm with a cup and a winged serpent Bar* 
tholomew with a knife xlulip with a long staff or cross Thomas with a 
lance Matthew with a hatchet Matthias with a battle-axe Simon with a 
saw and Jude with a dub. - . 

Some place their bliss in action some in ease 
lliose can it pleasure and contentment these. 

Most of our pleasures may be regarded as imagmary but our disqui* 
etudes may be considered as real. 

CSiaucer we are told by Diyden followed nature every where bat that 
he never went beyond her. 

A clownish aur is but a trifling defect yet it is enough to make a man 
universally disagreeable. 

In the New Testament as in the dignified and sober lituvgy of the 
CSiurch we see deep humUity but not loathsome abjectnesa sincere repent- 
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kace bat not agoniniig bonor sttedflut fliith tmt not preramptooiu anur- 
inoe lively hope but not sermphic abstraction the deep sense of human 
bifirmity but not the unblushing profession of leprous depravity the holy 
ftnd heavenly oommunion but not vague ezpetienoes nor the faitemperata 
trance. 

Do not flatter jrourself with the Idea of enjoying petfect happiness 
there is no such Ihine in the world. 

Keep dose to thy bosinest It will keep thee from wickedness poverty 
and shame. 

Thepalhof traAiiftplamaodkisasafe path tfiat of ftJaehood is a 
poplexmg mase. 

Do not flatter vourself with the Idea c(t enjoying petfbct ha|>|^ne8s for 
there is no such tning in the world. 

Were all books mluced to their quintessence many a bulky author 
would make his mppeaxtanoe in a penny paper there would be no sudh 
thing in nature as a folio the works of an a^ would be contained ou a 
few shelves not to mentiott millions of volumes that would be utterly 
annihilated. 

bdong in the fiUowwg 



Honor all men Fear God TrfeiA is flie bfti^of every virtue Bvery de- 
viation from vqiadtyis crfminid The Latin language is now called a dead 
language because it is not spoken as the m<rther tongue of any nation 
America was discovered in the night Of Oct 11th O 8 A D 1492 Have 

Su ever read its histonr The Bambler was written far Samuel Johnson 
[iD Sir Josh Beynolds F B S iras a very distinguished ardst 
'in the formation of man what wonderful proofi of the magnificence of 
God's work^and hmr poOr and triflilig in eompansdn are the prodlKftiona 
of man Why do you weave around you this web of occupation and then 
complain that you cannot break it Am superior is the internal construc- 
tion of the prodnctiomi of natu* to aU te wotki of mm 



DBBITAT»ir AM> CtttoPOfimOH OT WORDS. 

• 
Words, with regard to their origin^ are divided into primi- 
Hv^ and detivaifeiTe; mnA^ vMi re^od to tibcdr form^ into sim- 
ple and comprund. 

A primitive word hi k wbKl which is in its original form, 
and is not derived from any other word; as, man, good, 
content. 
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A derivative word Ib ihat 'winch is derived from aaoiher 
word ; as» manfiil^ manhood, manly^ manlineHa ; goodnessy good* 
Ij, &c. ; contented, contentment, contenting, contentedly, See, ; 
which ^e derived respectively &om the primitive words, man» 
good, content 

A simple word consists of one word, not compounded; aa 
sea, able, self. 

A compomid word is a word that is made up of two or more 
words, or of one word and some syllable added ; as, sea-water^ 
viable, myself. * 

. Words are £nmd, <m ezammatioa, to be ndndble to ^raaps or ftnulies, 
and are related to each other bj identity of (nrigm and similarity of sigid- 
fication.. Thus the wordi jwUt/y jukUx, juiUJ^ judif^^ 
adjust, readjutty unjutt, injumce, &c^ are all &dred words, oonooetod 
with the primitiTe woid jmt. The primitiTe words of a language are 
eenerally sew in number, and language is reQdered copious and expiessire 
by the ^Mtaatwn of deriTatireB and compoands iiom the piimittYes. 

When a syUahle is added, in Hie composition of words, it ti&es its 
name fiom the position in which it is placed with regard to the wovd. If 
it is placed faefece l^e word It is called apre^ if at the end of the word, 
it is called an o^ 

In derivatlYe words, theie are generally three, and sometimM fear 
thingB to be.oonsidflxed; namely, fint, the root, from which the word is 
derived; secondly, the prefix; thirdly, the mjfix; fourthly, the letters, 
which are added for the sake of sonncC and which may be called euphonic 
letters. 

The root is cometiines called the radical Ittten of a word. Thns, from 
the Ladn word vemo, which signifies to cotney and its yariation vaOwny 
many English woids are derived, in the following manner : Hie first 
three letters of the word are tal^n, as the ra^Keal iettBrs« or root of the 
word.^By adding the prefix eon(m, which signifies againai, we have eon' 
tnwmrio which is added the euphonic letter e, to leo^lhen the last sjrlla- 
ble, ami thus is composed the wovd contravene, which means to come againtt^ 
Cftoppom. Jn a simflar manner, we have the words |v«i»itf,tiHent,c»^ 
vent, convent, and their derivatives.t 

* Some oompoond words are formed hy the nnion of two other words ; 
as se»^water, semi-annuaL Such words are generally recoenized by the 
hyphen placed between the words composing the compoond. liar. €oold 
Brown says, that ^perma/nent eompotmds are consolidated," that is, are 
written without the hyphen. Bnt it is contended that ^ elass-hoose ** Is as 
much a permanent compound as ^ boc^seUer.*' The tmtn is, that no better 
reason can be given f(x the use or omission of the hyphen, than caprice. 

t The stadent who wishes to study this department of etymology, will 
find it more fully displayed in Home Tooke*s ** Diveroions of Pnnev ; ** 
Bice*s *' Composition," jfeCoUooh's "Grammar," and7owne*s ^Analysis 
of Dariyatilve Words," In the fi^t mentioned of these woricsythe *' Diver 
sions of Purley," may be found a learned and ingenioijm aoeoontof tixe de 
rivatioii and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunctions and preposi 
tions of the English language. 
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Many of the prefixM lued In the oompontoi of EngliBh words sre 
Iifttin or Greek prepoatioiis ; and the eflfect which they piudnoe ^'Voa the 
meaning of the root contrilNites innch to the copioasneBi of the English 
h&neuage. 

There are so many other ways of deriying words from one anoflier, 
that it would be extremely difficut and nearly impossible to enumerate 
them A few instances, only, of the yarions modes of deriration, can be 
giTen here. 

Some nonns are derived from other nonns, or from adjectiTes, by add- 
ing the affix hood, or Aetu/, sAt/i, ry, icmsfe, ricky dom^ itm, motf, and a&e; as, 
from manj by adding the afilx hood^ comes manhood^ from knight, tnigki' 
hood, &c, from fatotyfalmhood, &c 

Nonns ending in m>od, or head, are snch as signify chacacter or ^pudhy ; 
as, manhood, ftOsehood. 

Noons ending in Mp are those that sufnify office, enqiloyment, state, or 
condition; as lordship, stewardship, haruhip. 

Nonns ending in ery signify action or habit; as, slaTery, knavery, 
brayery. 

Nonns ending in toiek, ritJc, and dom, denote dominion, jmisdiction, or 
condition ; as buUwick, ^hoprick, dnkedom, kingdom, freedom. 

Nonns ending in urn signify profession ; as, physician, musician, && 

Nonns that end in maU or ag$ signify the act» or habit; as command- 
ment, nsaee. 
^onns uiat end in ard denote character or habit; as dmnlard, dotaid 

l^ouns ending in ibm, ling, tna, odb, d, generally signify diminntion; at 
Iamb, lambkin, dnck, dnokung, nill, hillock, cock, cockerel. 

Nonns ending in tude, or ude, generally signify state, condition, or ct 
padty ; as plenitude, aptitode, &c 

ALPHABETICAL SYNOPSIS OF PREFIXES. 

A, Ab, Abs, Jrom. De, from, down. 

Ad, Ac, Al, Ap, At, Ac, to. Deca, ten, 

Ambi, both, Di, Dis, &0., aeparation, waL 

Amb, amphi, romd, Dia, tknug^ 

Ante, hefore. Dys, bad, diffiadt, hard. 

And, agcansL E, Ex, £1, Em, Er, Ac, md of 

AnsLybach, Eii,Ein,«i. 

Apo, Aph, from, Epi, tgpon. 

Anto, one^s sdf, Eqni, egwi/. 

Be, tD make, Extra, beyond. 

Bene, ioe22. For, agcaxOL 

Bi, Bis, two, hedf. Fore, vrior, 

Biblio, book, Geo, the earth. 

Bio, life. Hetero, of divers kindi. 

Cento, hundred. Hex, Hexa, nx. 

Chrono, time. Homo, of one kind. 

Circom, round. Hydro, water, 

Co, Con, Col, Com, Cor. widL Hyper, over, 

Contn, aamut In,j[m, II, not, with an adjer 

Cosmo, tM world. tiye, into, with a verb, on. 

Connter, oppooite. Inter, among. 
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Intro, toA^ 
JxaitlegaL 
Juxta, near, 
Liiho, stone. 
Male, evt/. 
Mana, hand. 
Mis, error. 
Mono, one, 
Mnlii,many. 
Myihj fibalous, 
T^octyniffhL 
Non, Ne, not, 

Ob, Oc. &a, bejon, againtL 
Oct, e»7^. 
Omni, 0/2. 
Omitho, &mL 
Ortho, r^^ 
Oste, bone, 
Ontf b^fOfwL 
• Over^ oftooe. 
Pan,a£. 
Fara, a^gcanst, 
Pentajjiwe. , 
Per, tkrougK 
Peri, armmd, 
Phil, friendly, 
Physi, nature. 
Plenij/iifl. 
Poly, mamf. 
Post, o/^cr. 
Pre,6e/5)f«. 



Pireter, beyond. 
Pro, fte/Swe, out. 
Pyro,>iB. 
Quad, ./bur. 
Se, o^otn. 
■'RbtxOt back, 
&tt aqparation. 
Send. 1 

Demi, Vhalf. 

Hemi, J 
SeXyStr. 
Sine, irttAoitf. 
SoU^ alone, 
Steno, sAorf. 
Stereo, m2u£ 
Snb, Sac, &c., under 
Snbter, under. 
Super, Snpra, above 
SuTy over, 

Syn, Syl, &&, with. 
l:etakyfour, 
Theo, GW. 
Topo, place. 
Trans, across. 
In, three, 
Typo,tvpe. 
Under, 6enetxM. 
Uni, one. 
Wiih, opposKfum. 
Zoo, ommia/ 2»^ 
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Age, rank, office. 

Ance, ancy, '\ 

Ence, ency, > state or act of. 

Ant, ent, J 

Ate, ory, having. 

Ble, that may lie, 

Bleness, t^ quaUty of being aUe* 

Bly, in a manner, 

py, ty, y, ity, state^ oonditionm 

!Ehi, in. 

£r, or, an, ian, ex, ess, ee, eer, ist, 

ite, san, zen, the person who, 
Py, to make. 
InB, science, art. 

Ion, ity, ment, tho^taie or act of 
"Uk^ some degree. 



Ism, doctrine, state. 

Ive, ic, ical, ile, ine, ing, it, ial, en^ 

ant, pertaimng to, having the quai' 

ity, rdating to, 
TxCftomake. 
Less, without, 
liv, like, resembling, 
NeBS,qualitvof, 
Old, reseml&tg, 
Ons, ose, ) natwre of. 
Ory, some, ) like, JuU of. 
Ric, dom, possession. 
Ship, office. 
Ude, state of being. 
XTre, act of state of beintf 
Ward, in a direoopn. 
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AoB, ated, ating, ater, ator, atttj, ateneii, ation, atirei aioiy, aldfl^ •%, 
ableness, ability, ly'a, ties, ties\ 
ilnt, antly, aooe, ancy, ancy's, aiiciet, andM*. 
/W, folly, fulness. 

/y, fles, fiest, fled, fying, fier, ficatloii, ctttlf«^ cilor. 
JjLt ally, alness, alism, alist, i^U^, ty's, Ac 
/», ized, iang, ization, ism, ic, inble. 
OviB^ oasly, onsness, osi^, ily, y, ty. 
/m, ively, iveness, i?ity. 
llt^ ilely, ileness, ility. 

The English lanjnuge has, in many fnstanees, twa sets of deriinatiTv 
words, expressire of the same thing, toe one of Saaron, and the other of 
Latin origin. Thus, 



SAXOK. 


uiTiir. 


•ixov. uLinr. 


Feaifol, 


Timid. 


Heiffht, Altitude. 

Lifeless, TBTHmtinof^. 


Swiftness, 


Velocity. 


Womanish, 


Effeminate. 


Yearly, AnnnaJ. 


Biulding, 


F^ifice. 


Watery, Aqneons. 


Fewness, 


Pandty. 


Hearer, Anditor. 


And, in many instances, the nonns 


are of Saxon origin, while the cor- 


responding adject! 


yes are from die 1a 


itin. Thns, 


NOUK B rsoM 


THB AAXOir. 


JLDJBCTITV8 mOX THB LAITK. 


B^nnning, 


Initial 
Corporeal 


BroUier, 




Fraternal. 


Father, 




Paternal 


Mother, 




Bfatemal 


Cat, 




Feline. 


Day, 




Dinmal 


Dog, 




Canine. { 


Eardi, 




Terrestrial 


Flock, 




Qieparions. 


Flonr, 




Fannaoeons. 


Glass, 







The student is now prcqpared to write a list of words de- 
rived from the proposed simple words, according to the fol- 
lowing 

Example. 

From the word preis^ the following words ate derived 

Presser, pressed, pression, 

pressure, pressive, pressingly. 
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depress, 
depression, &c 
impress, 
impression, &c 
re-impress, &c. 



compress, 

compression, &c oppress, 

uncompress. 



uncompressed, &c 

repress, 

repressed, 

repression, 

express, 

exprdSskm, 



oppressor, 
oppression, &c. 
suppress, 
suppressor, 
suppression, Ssc 
insuppress, dbc 
ttnsuppressed. Sec 



. y 



Write a listed words derived from the following words or roots by add- 
big the prefixes, suffixes, &C., that have been explained. 



Faith. 


Jnre. 


Health. 


Marry. 


Pity. 
Uope. 


Meise. 
Tend. 


Mercy. 


Stand. 


-Art. 


Hnn. 


Care. 


Ry. 


Keed. 


Bang«. 


Fear. 


Create. 


Shame. 


Pose. 


Kespect 


Graphic. 


Create. 


Facand 


Fine. 


Factam.* 


Scribe. 


Divide. 


Algae. 


Improve. 


Sense. 


Profess. 


Xnde. 


Succeed. 


Joih. 


Deduce. 


Beal. 


Defend. 


Tiarge. 


Bescdve. 


Form. 


Calnmny. 


F^nse. 


Arm. 


Move. 


Peace. 


Spect 


Love. 


Sign. 


Langh. 



Right 
Good. 


Append. 
Absolve. 


IdoL 


Abridge. 


Law. 


Answer. 


Author. 


Aspire. 


Contract 


PrWe. 


Present 


Blame. 


Attend. 


Bleo. 


Moderate. 


Caprice. 


Virtue. 


Censure. 


Use. 


Caution. 


Presume. 
Sepamte. 


Cite. 
Commanc. 


Cntic 


Conceal 


False. 


Correct 


Kre. 


Beform. 


FnH. 


Defy. 


Fn^e. 


Define. 


Forttfne. 


Discover. 


Hul^lir. 


Biect 


Hote. 


laevate. 


Conform. 


Faaey. 


Binder. 


Faction. 


Book. 


Fault 


Apply. 


Favor. 



* The origin of this word is the Latin verb faeid, and Its supine factum^ 
which signifies to make, to do, Cft to cause, and !t enters, in some form, into 
tiie composition of more than dv6 hundred of our EngHsh words. The 
word pono, and its sumne jpositum, furnish 250 words ; fiieo, 200 ; fero and 
bUum, 199; speeio. 177; mitto piad miesitm, 174; teneo taidterUum, 168; 
eapeo and eaptum,, 197 ; tendo, HmsvOm, and tewhmn, 162 ; dueo and ehu^m, 
lao ; logos, (from the Greek langnage,) 156 ^ gra^, 152. These twelve 
words enter, m seme shane, into the composition Of nearly 2500 English 
words. From 154 Greek and Latm ptimitives, nearly 13,000 English words 
are derived, or are afi'eoted in their signification. See Townees Analysis of 
DerivaHvs Words* 
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Fonn. Op6iL 

FoTj. Peace. 

Grace. Potent 

Harm. P^er. 

Hamor. Presume. 

Imitate. Proper. 

Indolse. Pare. 

mKAi%^ A SBa# ^■J^^V^^^I^^^Wi' 



Motion. 


Teach. 


BebeL 


Tolerate. 


Remaik. 


Traditkm. 


Bepresent 


Tremble. 


Secret 


Value. 


Spirit 


Vapor. 


Snbflcribe. 


Vmd. 


SnffioB. 


Wit 



XYL 

STKOimCES. 

Sjnonymes are words having precisely the same meaning. 

Ilie number of words, in anj language, which are strictly 
sjnonomous, are few ; but, as was stated in the last lesscniy 
in the English language there are many instances of words, 
derived from different sources, expressive of pi^eciselj the 
same idea. Thus, the words stffiftness and velocity, womanish 
and effeminaite^ building and edifice^ fewness and paucity^ 
brotherly and fraternal, fritherly and paternal, motherly and 
maternal, yearly and annual^ height and altitude, are words of 
precisely the same import 

iMIthongh, with exceptions (^ the kind jnst ennmerated, the words 
strictlj synonomoos are few, yet it is often the case that one word of 
simiUur meaning may be snbstttated in a sentence for another, without 
materiallj altering me idea intended to be expressed. ThnSf in the sen- 
*enoe, '* I deaign to show the difference in these words^ the word deaagn may 
be dhanged into intend^ purpose, proposey or mean; thus. 

I design to show the difference in these words. ^ 

I intend to show the difference in these wo^. 
Ipurposey propose, or mean to show the difference, &c. 

The word show may, in like manner, be changed into eayHaxn, point out, or 
illustrate; the word difference may be changed into distinction, and expre^^ 
sions may be substituted for words, without materially altering the mean- 
ing of the sentence. 

Such exercises as these give a liommand of language to the student 
and are of great use as a preparation for exercises in prose, as well aa 
Terse. But to the poet especially a familiar acquaintance with expres 
sions of similar meaning is absolutely indispensable. Confined as he is 
to certain rules, it is often the case, that a long word must be substituted 
for a short one, or a short one for a long, in order to produce the necessa* 
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rjr svceeasioii of syllables to constitate iho measure, or the harmooj, of 
EOS yerses. 

It has been stated, that few words are strictly synonymoits. Althongli, 
In the sentence jnst recited, namely, ^Idetign to show tibe difference in 
these words,'* it has been observed, that the words igaend,purpoeej jtnpotey 
or mean, may be substituted for desi^ without materially altering the 
sense, yet it must be understood, tluat the words themselres are really 
different in meaning. The word <M^ prop^;^ signifies to mark oat, at 
ta^ apencU; purpose signifies to get btfore onee mind cm an object of p mrw m t ; 
jnean signifies to have in the mind; propote properly implies to offer ^ and tn- 
tend expresses (fte hendxng of the mxnd toward an object.* 

The words diffictdtiegi embarraesments, and troubles, are oflen used as 
words of precisely similar signification ; but there is, in reality, considera- 
ble difference in their signification. The three terms are all iq^plicable to 
a person's concerns in life, but difficulties rdate to i^efadUty of accom- 
plishing an undertaking, and imply, that it is not easily done. Embarrass- 
ments relate to the confusion attending a state of debt, and trouble to the 
pain which is the natural consequence of not ftilfilling engagements or 
answering demands. Of the three words, diffioMes expresses the least, 
and trou&s tiie most. ** A young man, on his entrance into the world, 
will unayoidably experience difficutties, if not provided with ample means 
in the outset. &ut, let his means be ever so ample, if he have not pru- 
dence, and talents fitted for business, he will hardly keep himself free 
from embarrassments, which are the greatest troii(/es that can arise to disturb 
the peace of a man's mind." 

iTThe words difficulty, obstade, and inq)ediment, although frequently used 
aa synonymous, have nice distinctions in their meanings. Diffimttv^ as 
has already been observed, relates to the ease with which a thing is d^e; 
obstade signifies the thing which stands in the vxw between the person and 
the object he has in view ; and impediment signifies the thing which entan' 
ales the feet. All of these terms include in meir signification, that which 
interferes either with the actions or views of men. The difficulty lies 
most in the nature and circumstanoes of the thing itself; the obetacie and 
impediment consist of that which is external or foreign; the difficulty inter- 
feres with the completion of any work ; the dbstao£e interferes with the at^ 
tainment of any end ; the impeaiment interrupts the progress and prevents 
the execution of one*s wishes; the difficulty embarrasses; it suspends the 
powers of acting or deciding; the obstade opposes itself ; it is properly 
met in tiie way, and intervenes between us and our object; the irnpediment 
shackles and puts a stop to our proceeding; we speak of encountering a 
difficulty, stirmounting an dbtltade, and removing am impediment; we go 
through difficulty, ooer an dbstatde, and pass l^ inqtemments^^^Q^e disposition 
of the mind often occasions more (Hfficulties in negodations, than the sub- 
jects themselves; tiie eloquence of l>emosthenes was the greatest obstade 
which Philip of Macedon experienced in his political career; ignorance 
in the language Is the greatest impediment which a foreigner experiences 
in the pursuit of any ol^ect out of his own country. 

* The student who wishes a fuller explanation of the difference be 
tween tiiese words is referred to that very valuable work entitled, " English 
Synonymes explained in Alphabetical Order, with copious Illustrations and 
Examples drawn from the best Writers, by George Crabb, of Magdalen 
HaU, Oxford." 

4* 
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The following instances show a difference in the mesniiig 
of words reputed STnoojrmoiiSy and point out llie use of at- 
tending, w&h care and strictness, to the exact import <tf 
words. 

dudonij habii. Custom respects, the adioa; habit, the 
actor. B J custom, we mean Ihe frequent repetition of the 
Mme act ; by habit, the effect which that repeititi<Hi produces 
on the mind or bodj. By the custom of walking often in the 
streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

iVicEe, vaniUjf, Pride makes us esteem otirselr)^ ; yaniiy 
makes us desire the lesteelin of others. It Ss just to gay, that 
a man is too proud to be vain* ... 

BauffhHnesSf disdain. Haughtiness is founded on the faq[h 
opinion we entertain of ovvselTes^ disdain, on the low opinion 
we have of others. 

Onfy, alone. On\f imports, that tiiere is no other at the 
same kind ; alone unports being accompanied by no other. 
An only child is one tlu;t has neither brother nor sister ; a 
child alone is <»ie who is left by itself. There is a difference, 
therefore, in precise language, between, these two phrases: 
^Virtue only makes us hiAppy;''and ^^ Virtue alone makes 
us happy.** 

Witchmf prudence. Wisdom leads ud to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence prevents our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

JSntire, cwnpkte. A thing is tgntir^ When it wants none of 
its parts ; complete when it wantis none oJF the appendages 
that belong to it A man may have an entire house to him- 
self, and yet not have one complete apartment 

Surprised^ aetawMed, amazed^ etmfounded. I am surpris- 
ed with what is new Or unexpected ; I iam astonished at what 
is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incompr^ensible ; I 
am confounded by what is shocking or terrible. 

TranqtUJUty^ peace] calm, Traii<j[U]lIiiy respects a situation 
free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the saxne siton- 
lion with respect to any causes that might interrupt it ; calm, 
with regard to a disturi>ed situiltion going before or following 
it A good man enjoys iranqmUUy, in himself; peace j with 
others ; and calm^ after a storm. 

J "^ ySlh a similar manner, differences can be pointed out in tbe words tm 

y quer, van^ttUh, tubduey overcome, and surmount. Qmquer signifies to aeA tfr 

Iry to gam an cbject ; vanqmah impties the limSmg of an uuUvidual; tubdm 
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Sfgaifie^ to ffive or put under; overcome expresses the coming over or gettiMg 
the nufgtery over one ; surmotfytf signifies to mount over or to nse ctbove amf one. 
Persons or things are conquered or tubdued; persons, onl^, aro vanqmahed. 
An enemy or a country is conquered; a foe is vamqvMhed; people are 
tubdued; iHrdactices and prepossessions are overcome; obstacles are siir- 
momded We conquer an enemy by wfaateTer means we gun the mastery 
over him ; we vcmquieh him> when D}r force we make him Tield j we mAdm 
him by whateyer mean^ we check in him the spirit or resistance. A 
ChriBtiaa tries to conqner his enemies by kindness and generosity; a 
mrrior tries to twmguts& them in the field; a pmdent momudi tries to 
aubdue his rebel subjects by a due mixture of clemency and rigor. One 
may be vemquuihed in a single battle; one is wMued only by the most 
▼ioient and persevering measures. 

William me First conquered England by vanquishing his rival, Harold; 
after which he completely subdued the English. 

Vanquish is used only in its proper sense; conquer and mdtdue are like- 
wise employed figuratively,. in which sense they are analogous to overcome 
and swmounL That is conquered and cubcftiMX whidi is in the mind ; that 
is overcome and surmountea which is either internal or external We 
conquer and overcome what makes no great resistance ; we stAdue and sur- 
mount what is violent and strong in its opposition. Dislikes, attachments, 
and feelings in general, either ror or against, are conquered; unruly and 
tumultuous passions are to be subdued: a man conquers himself, he subdues 
Ins spirit. One conquers by ordinary means and efforts, one siAdues by 
extraordinary means. It requires determination and force to conquer and 
overcome ;i^iieDce and {perseverance to t»d)due and surmounL Whoever 
aims at Christian perfection must strive with God's assistance to conquer 
avarice, pride, and every inordinate propensity; to subdue wrath, anger, 
lost, and every carnal appetite, to overcome temptations, to vanquish the 
tempter, and to surmount trials and impediments, iriiich obstruct hfa 
course. 

The nice distinctions wbicli exist among some words com- 
monly reputed synonymous having now been pointed out, the 
student may proceed to the exercises of this Lesson according 
to the following 

JSxctjnplc. 

The words visiorij way j formerly^ tveakefiy uninvporUmty $€e^ 
isnd ihifikj are proposed ; and it is required to find a list of 
words, having a meaning similar to them respectively. 

yinarij apparition, phantom, spectre ghost 
Fay, manner, method, mode, course, means. 
Formerljj in times past, in old times, in days of yore, an- 
ciently, in ancient times. 

Weaken^ enfeeble, debilitate, enervate, invalidate. 
Vhimpartcmt^ insignificant, immaterial, inconsiderable. 



, 1 
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&«,. perceive, observe, behold, look at 
Thinky reflect, ponder, muse, imagioei, suppose, believe 
deem, consider.* ^ 

In the sentences which follow, it is required to change the 
words as in the following examples. The student will notice 
that every change of words will, in most cases, produce some 
corresponding change in the idea ; but, as the object of the 
exercise is to give - him a command of language, it is not 

* It may here be remarked that phrases, as well as words, may be 
expressed by appropriate synonymes. Technically speaking, the term 
•vnonyme is generally applied to simple terms. But a compoond term or 
phrase may be sometimes expressed by a synonymous word ; and a simple 
term may be also expressed by a synonymous phrase. It will be unneces- 
sary to present in this place, any list of words for the pupil to be exercised 
upon, as the living teacher, or the pupil himself, may easily select them 
from any volume at hand. But it may here be remarked mat exercises 
on synonymous phrases may be considered as more valuable than those on 
simple terms, because they m9,j generally be expressed with greater pre- 
cision. But the value of exercises of both kinds is clearly and forcibly set 
frarth by Mr. Murray, in the *■ Exercises ' appended to his larger Grammar, 
in the rollowing lanmiage : 

* On variety of jExpression, Besides the practice of transposing the 
parts of sentences, the compiler recommends to tutors, frequently to exer- 
cise their pupils, in exhibiting some of the various modes in which the same 
aentiment may be properly expressed. This practice will extend their 
knowledge of the language, atford a variety or expression, and habituate 
them to deliver their sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety. It 
will likewise enable those who may be engaged in studying other langua- 
ges, not only to construe them with more mcility into English, but also to 
observe and apply more readily, many of the turns and plurases, which are 
best adapted to the genius of those languages.* 

A few examples of this kind of exercise, will be sufficient to explain the 
nature of it, and to show its utility. 

The brother deserved censure more than his sister. 

The sister was less reprehensible than her brother. 

The sister did not deserve reprehension so much as her brother. 

Reproof was more due to the brother, than to the sisten 

I will attend the conference, if I can do it conveniently. 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it should be inconvenient. 

If I can do it with convenience, I purpose to be present at the conference. 

If it can be done without inconvenience, I shsdl not fail to attend the con 
ference. 

I shall not absent myself from the conferonce, unless circumstances ren 
der it necessary. 

I propose to be present at the conference, if I can do so consistently wifli 
my other engagements. 

1 purpose to oe at the conference, unless I am prevented by other avoca- 
tions. 

Unless I am restrained by other imperative duties, I shaU certainly be ai 
the conference. 

I will be at the conference if nothing unforeseen prevents. 

If 1 am master of my own time I will not neglect the conference. 

I shall by no means absent myself from the conferonce if I can possibly 
Attend it. 
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deemed important in these Exerdses to exact strict verbal 
accaracy. 

Example IsL 

^ He continued the work without itopping* ■ 
He continued the vroA withoui'^restinff* 
He continued the work without cesioHon. 
He continued the work without intermission* 
He continued the work without delai/. 
He continued the work without leaving off. 
He continued the work without interruption. 
He continued the work without obstacle. 
He continued the work without impediment^ &c. 

JExample 2d. 

He is free from care. 
He is free from solicitude. 
He is exempted from anxiety. 
He is^ without concern^ &c. 

Example 3d. 

I found that he was an enemy. 
I found that he was a foe. 
I found that he was an adversary. 
I found that. he was an opponent. 
I found that he was an antagonist. 

Exercises. 

Xaw and order are not remembered. 

On that devoted ground where the venhnt tnrf looks dark with fire, jev 
terday stood a noble house. 

Timkina deeply on the nature of my eonstenoej the contradictions I hsA 
ittffered filled me ivith humbleness. '> 

I began to think that there was some deoeption in the sensation conveyed 
by my eyes. 

How loved, how rained once ayails thee not, 
To whom connected or by whom begot ; 
A ]^le of dust is all remains of thee, 
'T is all thou art and all the fpreat shall be. 
The boy translated the book to my lodgings, and conveved a chair to the 
table ; and I sat down with the intention of bringino the first chapter, 
which holds a very interesting story from the French into the English 
language, in a style suitable to fetch the author's meaning clearly to every 
iimect. 
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We gd nf from our fhinkingt with bearti soflkened ftad comqmrtd and w« 
opme Mdk mto lift as into a riiadowy Wafti where we hftTe '^duqvietod 
onnelves in Tain." 

Thns he went on until the ran drev fiefv to his wdd-dajf snd the cw^ 
Mentorf heat, preyed npon hifl /one. He then ooit roimd about him, for 
some more ootnmoi&itf path. 

Charitj, like the sun, info tqt tmrj obiect on whidi it thinet. 

He who is vmd to turn amde Iran ttie 'Wtrld, and hdi oommmnoatitm 
with himself in retirement will sometimea at least hear the Mracdua wiiicfa 
the worid do not tpeak of to km, A more sound teacher will elevate his voioe 
and muss tq) withm the heart those hidden sug^tions which the world 
hod overpowered and mU down. 

Among all our baa pasaiomi there is a atrong and intimate /om»^ 
When any one of them is taken a$ a dtild into our funily it seldom jfii^ 
§ake$ us until it has fathered upon us all its relatume. 

The Creator endowed man wid a hfly countenance and directed him 
to look up to hearen. 

Jk the fcUouying extraeU the Hudeni may oilier the word$ 
in Jtalicy $o {u to complete the rhymes; as in the fdUowing 

j^ciw^le* 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongae^ 
Than ever man pronounced or angel chained; 
Had I all knowledge, human and godltkej 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; dec. 

Rhyme con^leled. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue. 
Than ever man pronounced or angel »vng; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine. 
That thought can reach or science can* define, do» 

Sxerdsee* 

A shield's dog, unskilled in RKurts, 
Picked up acquaintance of all Idnas^ 
Among toe rest, a fox he knew; 
By frequent chat their friendship mcreased. 

Says Ben'ard, " 'T ia a cruel case, 
That man should stigmatize our generatimL 
No doubt^ among us, rogues you find, 
As among dogs and human eort. 
And yet, (unuiown to me and you,) 
There may be honest men and notfdte. 

Thus slander tries, whatever it can. 
To put us on the foot with the human race. 
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Not in the solitude, 
Atone, may man commnne with Hearen, or hehoU 
Only in sfiYneeJcnBt 
And smmj rale me present Deitj; 
Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the wares are ghd. 

Even here do I hdiold 
Thy steps, Almighty f here, amidst the crowd 

Throogh 3ie great city rolled, 
With everlasting mnrmnr, deep and atrong-^ 
Choking the ways that wind 
'Mongst the prond piles, the wovk of hnman kind. 

*^ Without a vain, withont a emdging heart, 
To him who gives us all, I yield a /wmon ; 
iFrom him you came, fsom him accept it h e r e — 
A frank and sober, more than costly, entertainmmL'* 
He spoke, and bade the welcome tables spread ; 
Then talked of virtue till the time of rest, 
When the grave hooseheld round his hall repair. 
Warned bv the bell, and dose the hoqr with supplieahim. 

At lengtn the world, renewed by calm sleqf, 
Was strong for toil j tiie dappled mom arose 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Kear the dosed cradle, where an infant manbered, 
And writhed his neck ; the iandlgrd's little pride-- 
O strange return ! — grew blade, and gasped, and expML 
Horror of horrors ! what ! his only son I 
How looked our hermit when the deed was completed! 
Not hell, thouch helVs black jaws in sunder part,' 
And breathe uue fire, could more assault his brwti. 

Confused, and struck with sil^pce at the deed, 
He flies ; but, trembling, fails to fly with houte, 

If all our hopes and all our t^pprAamom^ 

Were prisoned in life's narrow Imit ; 
H travellers through this vale of tears, 

We saw no better woild beyond ; 
Oh, what could check the rising sight 
What earthly thing oouM pleasure hataw t 
Oh, who could venture then to ezpcre f 

Oh» wkfli Gonld then endure to Evel 

A few exan^ples are preeenied hehw, in ti>hi€hthe wards in 
liaUc are improperly ^used for others which in some respects 
they resembie. 

JExample 1st, 

*^ Hie Iamb is tame in its disposidoii." 

Here the word tame is incorrectly used for genth; tame- 
ness is prodaced by discipline; gentleness b^ngs to the 
uAtaral disposition. 
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Exanfie fd, 

^Newton discovered the telescope, aud Harvey invenied 
the circulation of the blood.'* 

In this example the words dUcovered and invented should 
change places. We discover what was hidden; we invent 
what is new. 

JSkccanple Bd. 



<< Caius Marcus displayed courage when he stood unmoved 
with his hand in the fire ; Leonidas displayed his fortihtde 
at Thermopylae when with three hundred Spartans he op- 
posed the entire army of Xerxes." 

Here also courage and fortitude should change places. 
Courage enables us to meet danger; fortitude gives us 
strength to endure pain 

From such examples the student will learn the importance 
of proper attention to the exact meaning of words. A loose 
styte of writing is the result of the careless use of words, 
improperly considered as synonymous. 

Exercises. 

I heard a large noise, which, though made vAtkUg distance, must hare 
been made bj a very great animal 

The work is oapatk of great improvement, althoagfa it was written by 
a very mscqitihlje man. 

Mvch men were present, and their miited voices caused momg confusion. 

Franklin/mm^cT the fact that lightning is caused bj electricity. Sir 
Isaac Newton discovered Uie telescope. Solon invented a new set of laws 
for the dty of Athens. 

/ 'A wicked masijabnoates sorrow for his sins, and ointn feigns an excuse 
for his crimes. 

The book has many vtcea, hut the d^ect is not in the anther, who has 
sufficiently shown his abhorrence offauUs. 

I know the man and am acquaintea mth his faults. We are agreeably 
amazed to see our friends returning so soon. We are surprised mat they 
accomplished their business so early, as well as asUmished at the unexpect- 
ed events which nearly threatened their ruin. 

We often know the spot where a thing is, but it is not easy to find on^ 
the exact plaoe where it happened. 

When dimensions arise among neighbors, their passions often interfere 
to hinder accommodations ; when members of a familv consult mterest 
or humor, rather than i^ection, there will necessarily be vctiiofices; and 
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when many member of a commnni^ have an equal UhfBrty to CKpnw 
their opinions, there will necessanly be disagreementa, 

A misplaced economy in people <^ property is loWfhai swearing and 
drankenness are meaner yices. 

We peifoiBk many dnties only as the occasion offers, or as the epportu 
mtv requires. 

It is the duty of a pterson to govern those who are nnder him in all mat • 
tors wherein tSiey arti incompeitont to rtde themselves. 

X'asfafein and ca^oe f^gmUe the majcnity as the time of one elock rule$ 
that of many others. 

Exuberance of imagination and luxuriance of intellect are the greatest 
gifts of which a poet can boast 

We may be eminent and iUugtrkme for things good, bad, or indifferent , 
we nuur be distinguished for our singularities ; we may be conspicuous for 
that which is the. subject of "^Igar &oour8e ; but we oan he aitiingidshed 
oidv ftaft that which is leally good and praiseworthy. 

Xov^ds of fiime aie sometimes able to render themselTes eminent for 
their vices or absurdities, but nothing is more gsatifying to a man than to 
render himself tSusfnbus for his professional skilL It is the lot of few to 
be notedj and these few are seldom to be envied. 

Water and snow amctss by the continual acoe^on of fresh quantities, 
llie ice €K(Mmulate8 in &e river until it is frozen over. 

The inonstrious man amasses guineas and accumulates wealth. 

"FxvQCQ has long been celebrated for its health; and many individuals 
resort thilher for Sie benefit of their sahMiy. 

The places destined for the education of youth should be sdhOary; fSm 
diet of the young heaithy rather than delicate, and ia all their disorder; 
" " be tULen to a(' " " 



should be taken to administer the most wholesome remedies. 
' A nation waj he extravagant of its resources, and a government may be 
parofiise of the public money ; but no individual should be lavish of what in 
not his own^ nor prodigal or what he gives another^ 
lliere are but few rgmai^oable things ; but limy thmgs are exir m tdi n my, 
A man may havo a distaats for his urdinarv occupations without any 
Mparent cause ; and after lon^ illness he will firequentlv take a disiike to 
the food or the amusement which before afforded him pleasure. 
' It is good to sup{)re8B unfounded disgusts; it is difficult to overoome a 
strong dislike ; and it is advisable to divert our attention from objects 
calci&ted to create distaste,^ 



■* Words are sometimes similar in sound, although different in spelling 
and sigidfication. Such axe the words sight, cite, and site; raise and nase 
aisle and islf ; scent, cent, and sent, &c. Although these are not, teohnically 
speaking, to be. considered as synonymous, they may be here mentioned in 
order to caution the student with regard to the use of them. The -verbs leir 
and lofi also, allhough entirely dlffarent in meaning, have some parts in 
eomm^ wldeh are frequently misused. The teacher who wishes for ex«9 
<Hsaft of this kind, to be corrected by the pupil, will find a laree collection 
(^ them in a little work recently published by a distingnishisa teacher of 
this city, entitled " The Companion to Spelling Books, in which the Or 
thc^raphy and Meanmg of many thousaad Words, most liable to be mis- 
speued and misused, are impressed upon the Memory by a regular Series 
M Wi^t^ Exercises." The work is by that eminent teacher, Mr. Wmiam 
B. Fowfe. See also the exercises on words, page 17 
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METHODS OF IfirVERSION Ain> TRAHSPOSmOir. 

The same idea may be expressed inagj^t variety of 
ways by the methods of inversion and taransposi^on snggesled 

in the following examples. \ 

« 

By changing active verbs into passive^ and the ocmtniry ; 
thus, J^ ^ active verb. A multitude of delighted ^gnesta 
<oon./i2/ecf the places of those who raised to come. S^tke 
passive verb. The places of those who refused to come W9M 
soonJUUd by a multitude of delighted gues t s. ^ 7 * 

Example 2d, ' •. ' 

By using the case absolute, instead of the nominative case 
and its verb, and the contrary; as, Hifi class haiving re^ 
dud their lessons^ the teacher dismissed them^ ^The 6km 
recited their lessons and the teacher dismissed them. Of thesa. 
two sentences the former is preferable, because it preserves 
the unity of the sentence, which requires that the subject or 
nominative should be changed as little as posBibre during the 
course of the sentence. Anottter recommendation of the for- 
mer expression is, that it throws out the conjunction, which 
should never be unnecessarily introduced into a sentence. 

Example Zd. 

—Lijmitive mood or substantive and participial phrases in- 
stead 0j£ nominative or objective nouns^ and the reverse ; as, 
His having been unfortunate is no disgrace 'y instead of, EUs 
misfortunes are no disgrace. 

Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time are 
i]li&terial duties of the young ; or, To be diligent,. industrioasi 
and properly to improve time are material duties of the youag. 

Egcample 4th, 

By the negation or affirmatiof^ of the contrary ; as, Solon 
the Athenian effected a yreat change in tlje government of lila 
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oountrj. Solon, the Athenian, effected no imaU change in the 
government of his country. 

Hie Hieauty of the earth is cu canspicuaus as the grandeur 
of die heavens. The beauty of the earth is not les9 eontpicU' 
&US than the graodeUr of the heavens. 

Example btfu 

Sg reversing the carretponding parts of the sentence j with a 
negative 'adverb; as, The grandeur of the heavens is not more 
conspicuous than the beauty of the earth. 

7^ yiegaJtion of the contrary,* • The beauty of the earth is 
not less conspicuous Iban the grandeur of the, heavens. 

J^ a comparison. There is as inuch beauty in the earth, 
as there is grandeur in the heavens. 

J^ an expletive came. There is no less beauty in tha 
earth than grandeur in the heavens. 

JExample 6^^. 

Bg changing the participial phrases into a personal verh 
mfh a conjunction ; as, Charles, having been deprived of the 
. help of tutors, neglected his studies. Charles was deprived 
of the help of tutors, and therefore he neglected his studies. 

Example 7th. 

(Ma/^e of the nominative*" and verb into an infinitive 
phrase ; as. He sacrificed his future ease and reputation thaJt 
he might enjoy present pleasure. He sacrificed his future 
ease and reputation to enjoy present pleasure. 

Example ^th. 

The infinitive changed into an objective noun; as. Canst 
thou expect to escape the hand of v^pgeance ? Canst thou 
expect an escape from the hand of vengeance ? 

Or into a finite verb with its nominative ; as. Canst thou 
expect that thou shaU escape the hand of vengeance ? 



* .The neeatiYe adjjectiye is generally more elegant than the negatiyo 
rb. Tnns, "I was unaUe,^^ is to be preferred to the dxpression| 
^ not dbU:' '^IrwisihU;' rather than '* wi wmOc i " ^'Jheoruisteru;* 
** not contittMt" &c. 
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Example ^tk. 

Participial notnur converted into common notmsy and t^ 
contrary; as, Providence alone can order the changing of 
times and seasons. Providence alone can order the changei 
of times and seasons. 

JBxamph lOth. 

The chanae of (he verhy an adjective^ or an adverb, into a 
noun, and me contrary ; and the conversion of a noun into a 
pronoun ; as. Idleness, ease, and 'prosperit j tend to generate 
folly and vice. The tendency of idleness, ease, and pros- 
perity is to generate folly and vice. Idleness, ease, and 
prosperity have a tendency toward the generation of folly, 
f'olly and vice are too generally the consequences of idle- 
ness, ease, and prosperity. 

Simple language always pleases most. Simplicity of lan- 
guage always pleases most We please most when we speak 
simply. 

Those persons who, d;Q. They who, &c. 

# 

Sxample Xltk. 

The conversion of an ctctive or a passive verb into a neuter 
verb with an adjective ; as, Sobriety of mind suits the present 
state of man. Sobriety of miiHl is smtaMe to the present state 
of man. 

Example 12th 

By the conversion of a declaration into an obligationy with 
a corresponding change of words. 

Declaration, Man's present state renders sobriety of mind 
U^y becoming. 

Obligation, Man in his present state should be charac- 
terized by sobriety of mind. 

JSxample ISth. 

By a noun in apposition to avoid the use of the conjunct! 
and. Hope is the sustainer of the mind, and supports 
under many a burden* Hope, the sustaiiier of the 
wpports us under many a burden. 
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- By the preposition and its ohfective catey imtead ofths pa$^ 
semve; as. The mooo's inild radiance and the sun's res^loi 
dent brightness are objects which, &e> The mild radiance of 
the moon and the resplendent brightness of the sun,* &c. 

1^ repetition o/'andf avoided hf the use of the prepoA-' 
tion ; as, God has given us senses to enjo j all these beautiful 
objects, <md reason to guide us in the use of them.. God has 
given us senses to enjoy all these beautiful objects, with x^a- 
son to guide us in the use dl them. 

Bj^ the tLse of the potential mode instetzd of the infinitives 
God has given us senses that we may eiyojr all these beauti^ 
fill objects, with reason, &c. 

^ Jn infmtive phrase instead of a nondnadve noun ; To do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly, are duties enjoined 
by Cteistianity. Justice, mercy, and humility, are duties 
enjoined by Christianity. 

The negative ccdverh with thfi conjunction but ; We can ob- 
serve the exquisite skill of the Artificer in all that we see 
around us. We caxmot but observe the exquisite skill of the 
Artificer in aU that we see around us. 

It is to be remarked, that although some examples have 
been given, in which the participial noun is used, yet when 
there is a common noun from the same root, of similar mean- 
ing the participial noun should be avoided. Thus, ^The 
habit of deceiving " is not so elegant an expression as *^ Habits 
of deception." 

Example VSth. 

Resolution of the personal pronoun, with the conjunction 
and into the relative pronoun ; thus, We can learn a lesson of 
resignation, and it will prepare us for that happy home where 
the weary are at rest. We can learn a lesson of resignation, 

X > 

/*4t is deemed very inelegant to construct a sentence with many posses 
ysive nouns, or with many objectives governed by the preposition of. ThuSi 
th« sentence, The extent o/the prerogative o/the King 0/ England, or, The 
King of England^s prerogative's extent, would be better expressed thus, 
The ext«nt of t^e King or England's prero«itive. 

t The use of the conjunction and may often be avoided by dividing long 
sentences into short ones. * 

5* 
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viUeA'wiU prepare us for that happj borne where the weary 

are at rest 

Sxampk 16ih. 

By the use of the present or perfect participle instead of 
the verb ; as, ffe uhu called to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evinced a great knowledge of 
government and laws, and was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

In this stotence the use of the participles removes one of 
the conjunctions, which young writers are very apt to repeat 
unnecessarily ; thus, Galled to the exercise of the supreme 
power at a very early age, and evincing a great knowledge 
of government and laws, he was regarded by mankind with a 
respect which is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

By the use of the participles instead of the relative daose, 
as, ^ The smiles that encourage severity of judgement hide 
malice and insincerity.'' Simles encouraging severity of 
judgement hide malice and insincerity. 

Jbr the sake of emphcutSp or to graHfy a taste for stnffU" 
larityy some writers have adopted the poetical style in prose^ 
placing the verb before its nominative; ihusy When we go, for 
go we must, &c. Proceed we now to the second subject of our 
consideration. Recognize we here the hand of an Almighty 
power. 

In some instances, perhaps not strictly proper, we find the 
definite article placed before the relative pronoun ; as, These 
things, the which you have seen and understood, &c 

It is to be observed, that in all the changes suggested in the 
foregoing models, there must be some sHght change in Ihe 
idea, but still the identity of the thought is sufficiently pre- 
served in all the changes suggested. * 



4f Under the head of variety of fxpressioitf may be noticed some few 
pecnliaritieB and improprieties, which are sometimes heard, especially in 
coUoquial intercom'se, and which, in some instances, are not noticed by any 
grammatical anthority. And first, the im{)roper use of if for whether, as 
follows : " She asked me if I would go with her." It should be, " She 
asked me whether I would go," &c. Again, the improper use of me for my 
ieff and of you for yourself. As, I am goin^ to wash m^. Do you intend 
to wash you ? It should he myself andyoursdf Again, The use of cts for 
that; as. I do not know'oj I snail go. I do not know as I could tell when. 
It should bo that. I do not know that I shall go. I do not know thai I 
eould tell when. Again, The use of any and got with a negative ; as, I have 
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ExampieB of lome of the preceding methods of layernoa 
and transpofiitioii. ' 

Eosample Itt, 

The mind is sustained by hope. 
Hope sustains the mind. 
Hope is the sustainer of the mind. 
The sustainer of the mind is hope. 

Example 2cL 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity, tend to generate follj and 
Tice. 

The tendency of idleness, ease, and prosperity is to gener- 
ate folly and vice. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity have a tendency, Ac 

not got any book. It woold be better to Bay, I have no book. Such words 
wiBfkeh for Mn^i ttoeiU for p^rspiratum, ana many others of a Bimllar char- 
acter, are conBidered, to say the least, inelegnnt, and are to be ayoided. 
The word «o is somethnes heard in use for ther^ore; as, Charles did not 
wish to go. JO I did not nrge hhn. It should be, Charles did not wish to 
ffo, iherenr4 I did not ai*ge him. Other is sometimes improjperlj 
followed by but instead of ih^t; as, I saw no other hut him. It should be, 
I saw no other them him. We sometimes hear the demonstrative pronoun 
fanproperlT used for the personal pronoun ; as. Those who hear must obey. 
It should be. They who hear must obey. We sometimes hear such expres- 
sions as this : I know of hardly [or scarcely] a passage, &c. It would be 
better to say, I know of no passage, &c. The past tenses of the word lay 
(to place) are very frequentiy ana improperly used for the corre^iponding 
tenses of lie (to lie down). Thus, The water laid in the pool. It sKinld be, 
lay in the jxk>1. Tou have laid abed too long. It should be. You have lain. 
&c. Agam, We frequently find a want of correspondence in the different 
parts of a sentence, as follows : He did not mention Leonora, nor that her 
latiier was dead. It is better to say, He did not mention Leonora, nor the 
death of her father. These expressions fall under grammatical rule. 

In sentences where the negative adverb occurs, it should be followed by 
the negatTve conjunction. Thus, '< Thou canst not tell whence it cometh 
imd whither it goetii,'* should be. Thou canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth. 

In the use of prepositions we find many manifest improprieties. As nt 
certain rule can belaid down with regard to tbem, a few examples are pre 
aented, to show what prepositions may be properly used with certain words. 
It may, however, be remarked that the same preposition that follows a verb 
»r adverb, should generally follow the noun, &c., which is derived from 
It, as, confide in, confidence in; disposed to tyrannize, a disposition to 
tyranny, &o. 

Accuse o/ falsehood. Differ /row. Need of. 

Accused by his friend. Difficulty in. Observance of. 

Acquit of. Diminution of. Prejudice against. 
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F0U7 and vioe an too frequentlj the eanwpnate* of idl&- 
neBB, case, and proeperitj. * 

Remvitti on the vrincipkt 0/ the pitceding methodg of £wer- 
tion and Trarupotitiott. 

FroTid«ac« nlooe c«ti order Ibe changing of the aeaion*. 

Can yon expect to be exempted from theu tnanbles vMdi all miul 

Earth shall claim Ihf growth, to be reaolred to earth agun. 

That I may coorince yon of my sincerity, I will repeat the ar 

Sobriety olmiod is not luiBDitablc to the present stale of man. 

He had no little difficulty in accMnpLishing the andertoking. 

A lar^e pari of the company were pleased with hia remarka. 

Hope msiaina tbe mind. 

Indeed, if we could urest time, and strike off the wheels of his chariot, 
and, like JoBbna, bid the sun stand still, and make opportimitj rarrj as 
long aa we had occaaioa for it, (his were something to excsse oar delay 
or at least lo mitigate ood abate the folly and nnieasonableneBS of ib 



• The word it oommonly called the nenter pronoun, is aometimee very 
MTviceabU in ttiabliag TU to bIIat ttia ammgemaDt. Thna, It ii liope that 
■iislains the mind. U is by hope that tbe mind is soatamed, &a. Set 
Whatd^a SJutotie, Fart 3d. Chap. Sd, Fart Utk. 



Bestow Kxm. 
BoBst or brae of. 
Coll on. 
Change^. 
Confide in. 
Conformable to. 
CoTDplI once ffitft, 

Caurersant viith * a 



Disappointed in oc 
Disapprove of. 
DlBcouraf[ement to 
Di»»eQt,/raBi. 
Eager in. 
Engaged ut. 
Exception .Atl"*. 

Free from. 
Glad o/or 01. t 
iidepeadent o/or 1 
Insist «;»n. 



f Profit iy. 

Provide witA,Jbr, oi 

Beooncils to. 
Beplete mith. 
Beaeinblance to. 
ResolTe on. 
BedQce under or to. 
Regard to or fir. 
Swerve from. 
Taste o/or /or. n 
Think o/or on. 
True to. 
Walt mi. 
Worthy 0/ «• 



UOTvlTtUB, 
"l^ff.'to^ 
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The reeords of SeripliiM exhiUi no thmeler moie NMHUble ani 
instmctlTe than that of the Patriarch Joseph. He it oae who it beheld 
l^ ns, tried in all the vicissitades of foitiine ; from the condition of » 
autve risine to be ruler of the land of Egjpt ; and in every station, &Tor 
18 acquired by him with God and man, by hia wisdom and viitae. When 
he was overseer of Potiphar's house he nored his- fideli^ by strong 
temptations, wfaieh were honorably resistea by him. 

When the artifices of a false woman threw him into prison, he ww soon 
rendered eonspienons even in that dark mansion by his integriQr and 
prudence. 

Toeirj is sublime wlien any great and good affeetiov, aa pia^ or pat- 
riotism, is awakened in the mind by it . 

But in this dark and bewildered state an (^poaite direelion is taken by 
tiie aspiring tendency of our natore and a very misplafed ambition is fed 
by it. 

The mind is sustained by hope. 

Idleness, ease, and prosperity tend to generate fblly and yioe. 

The beauty displayed in the eardli equals the grandeur conspicuous in 
the heayens. 

Solon^ the Athenian, effected a great diange in the goyemment of hia 
country. 

The Spartans considered war as the great business of life. For that 
reason they trained their children to laborious exercise, and instilled into 
their mincb the principles of temperance and frugality. 

Hie sacrificed bis futfue ease ana repntatioa that he might ai]||9j present 
pleasure. 

When virtue abandons us, and conscience reproaches us, we become 
twrified with imaginary evils. 

Szpect no more from the world than it ia able to afford you* 

Canst thou expect to escape the hand of ven^ance ? 

Providence alone can order the changing of tmies and season& 

She who studies her glass neglects her own heart 

It is a favorite opinion with some, that certain modes of instmetion ara 
more profitable than others, or at least that thne are some Uanches of 
Btodv which give more foil and constant employment to the intellectual 
faculties. 

While many considerations allure the young and enterprising to com- 
mercial pursmts, the amount of capital which is needed, tends to limit the 
number of those who thus employ themselves. 

The eve coald scarcely reaxii the lofty and noble ceiling, the sides be- 
ing r^ulariy formed with spars, and the whole place presenting the idea 
ofamagttifteent theatre, that was illuminated with avast profusion of 
lights. 

An endlesa' variety of characters, dispositions, and passions, diversifies 
ti\e wide drde of human affairs. 

A crowd that obstructed his passage awakened him from the tranquillity 
ol' meditation. He raised his eyes and saw the chief vizier, who had re- 
turned from the divan and was entering his palace. 

Let us remember that of small incidents the system of hmoan life is 
chiefly composed. 

Her temper and her capacity were the foundation of her singular talents 
for government She was endowed with a great oommand ov^r herself, 
and she soon obtained an tmeontroUed ascendancy over tha pti^plo 
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Few sor e r ri gni of Boglmd loooeedad to the tiumie in mme dtflra^ 
dreomttanoef, and by none was the govemment nnifonnly oondiwatod 
•o BaooessftiU J and feUcitionil j. 

The enemy was sabdned and the gaixison was silenced, and the viclxNi- 
OQs annj retained triomi^ung. ^ 

To be docile and -attentiTe is reoniied of the yomig. 

Miss Hannah Moore's writings haye prodnced no small iwflii*«<^ on 
the morals of the people. 

The elegance of her manneis is as oonspicnons as the bean^ of her 
person. 

He took great pains that he might obtain the reward. 

Gentle manners always please ns most. 

Strone expressions soit only strong feeUnn. 

Promence has famished as with talents ror poforming oar dntiefl and 
reason to goide in their performance. 

We can see the wisdom of God in all hii woiks. 



/ 
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FORMATION OP COMPOtIND SENTENCES FROM SIMPLE 

ONES. 

In every oompoflition there shoald be a due intermixture 
of long and short sentences. For this reason the student 
fihould understand how to form compound sentences from sim- 
ple ones. * In the prosecution of tins work, he must recollect 
that in every sentence there must he some connecting principle 
among the parts. Some one ohject must reign and be predomi- 
nant. There is commonly in every well-formed sentence, some 
Eerson or thing which is the governing word, and this should 
e continued so, if possible, ^m the beginning to the end of 
the sentence. 
Another principle, which he must also bear in mind, is that 

* IVofessor Newman says, in his Bhetoric, that " Vivacity of Style is 
fom^MMM attained by the omission of cozgonotions and the consequent 
division of the disconrse into short sentences.'* The following example 
Illustrates his remark : 

"" As the storm increased with the night, the sea was lashed into tremen 
€ou8 confusion, and there was a fearful suuen sound of rushing waves and 
nroken surges, while deep called unto deep.** 

** The storm increased with the night. The sea was lashed into tremen- 
^ JUS oonftision. There was a fearful sullen sonad of rushinc waves and 
imknn sniges. Peep called unto deep.** ^ 
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wbieh is expressed in Dr. Blair's second rule for the preserra- 
faon of the unity of a sentence, namelj : " Never to crowd into 
CMie sentence, things which have so little connection, that thej 
oould bear to he divided into two or more sentences."^ 

Tb^ violation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obsenre, that it is safer to err bj too manj short sentences, 
thva. bj one that is overloaded and embarrassed. 

The Sultan was dangerously wounded. 

Thy conveyed him to his tent. 

Upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, ihfly put him into 
fi litter. 

The Htter transported him to a place of safety* 

The place of safety was at the distance of about fifteen 



ipound ienienee formed from the preceding simple ones. 



The Saltan belngi»dangeroasly woanded, ^ey carried him to his tent; 
and upon hearing of the defeat of his troops, they pat him into a litter, 
which transpCMrted him to a place of safety, at the distance of aboat fifteen, 
lesgaes. 

This sentence will be better if it be constructed as follows 
80 that there shall be but one governing word from the begin- 
ning to the end of the sentence. Thus : 

The Saltan being dangeroasly woanded, wafi carried to his tent ; and 
on hearing of the defeat of his troops, was pat into a litter, and trans- 
ported to a place of safety, aboat fifteen leagaes distant. -^ 

The £>llowing rules for the arrangement of wtnos should 
be particularly observed, in the composition of compound 
sentences. 

Sale l<t The words shoald be so arranged as to mark as distineily n 
possible by ^mr location^ the relation of the several parts to each other. 

This rale reqaires that the verb shoald be placed as near as possible to 
tile nominative ; that the ol^ect shoald follow the verb in close saccession, 
that adverbs shoald be placed near the word whose signification they 
sffset, tliat the preposition shoald be immediately followed by the word 
which it governs, and that pronouns shoald be placed in such a position 
ia to leftve no doabt in the mind, with regard to their antecedents. 

BuU SdL Whm a eiicnmstance is thrown into the midst of a §etitence» 
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il ihcNild not be ptaced between the c^pitel cluuea, nor to as to haii^ 
loosely, bat sboula be distiacUj detennined to its connexion bj the poei 
tion which it occupies. 

The following sentence, composed of sereral simple sentences, is badl^ 
arranged. The parts in Italic show what the * circumstance ' is which is 
thrown into the midst of the sentence. 

* The minister who grows less bj his elevation, like a ttatue placed oh a 
wnghty pedestal^ will always have his jealousy strong about him. 

In tnis sentence, a beautiful simile, by its improper location, is not onlj 
deprived of its effect, but is an encumbrance. Let a slight alteration <» 
the arrangement be made, and the simile is restored to its beanty, and 
becomes m^hly omamentaL Thus : 

The minister, who, like a statue placed on a mighty pedestal, growi 
less by his elevation, will always have his jealousy strong about him. 

EttU Sd. Every sentence should present to the mind a distinct picture^ 
or single group oOdcas. For this reason, the scene and the circumstances 
expressed witniiffthe compass of a sentence must not be unnecessarily 
changed. 

In the formation of compound sentences, therefore, from simple onesi 
whatever cannot be grouped so as to form an harmonious picture, should 
be presented in a separate sentence. The following sentence shows >ery 
clearly the bad effects of a change from person to person 

' The Brittons left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by cruel 
inroads from the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence, 
who cpnseqnently reduced the g|reat part of the island to their power, 
drove the Britons into the most remote and mountainous parts, and the rest 
of the country, in customs, religion and language, became wholly Saxon.' 

This coipplicated sentence, by means of some slight alterations, and a 
division into several sentences, will appear clear and accurate ; thus, 

The Britons, left to shift for themselves, and daily harassed by the cmd 
inroads of the Picts, were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence. 
But these (the Sascons) soon reduced the greatest part of the island under 
their own power, and drove the Britons to the most remote and mountain' 
ons parts. The consequence was, that the rest of the country became 
inhabited by a people in language, manners and religion wholly Saxon. 

RuU 4th. The too frequent repetition of the same pronouns referring to 
different antecedents should be avoided. 

The reason for this rule is, that such words being substitutes, can be 
used with advantage only when that to which the pronoun refers is quite 
obvious. The following sentence exemplifies this remark : 

*' One may have an air whidi proceeds from a just sufficiency and knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, which may naturally produce some motions 
of his head and body, u^ich might become the bench better than the bar.' 

In this sentence the pronoun *-which^ is used three times; and each time 
with a different antecedent The first time that it is used its antecedent 
is air^ the second time it is sufficiency and knowledge^ and the third, nuftiom 
of the head and body. The confusion thus introduced into the sentence 
may be avoided by employing this for the second tokith^ and such as for 
the third : thus, 

" One may have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency of knowl- 
edge of the matter before him, and this may naturally produce some 
motions of the head, such as might become the bench better than the hir.' 

JUde M, AU redundant words and clauses should be avoided. 
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The reason for this mle is, thai w&atever does not add to the mMUung 
of a sentence mast be useless if not hurtfal.'i^ 

In conclusion, it may be remarked in the words of Archbishop Whately, 
' It is a useful admonition to young writers, that they should always at- 
tempt to recast a sentence that does not please ; altering the arrangement 
and entire structure of it, instead of merely seeking to change one word 
for another. This will give a great adyantage in point of copiousness 
also ; for there may be, suppose a substantive (or noun) which, either be- 
cause it does not fully express our meaning, or for some other reason, we 
wish to remove, but can find no other to supply its place. But the object 
may perhaps be easily accomplished by means of a verb, adverb, or other 
part of speech, the substitution of which implies an alteration in the con- 
struction. It is an exercise, accordingly, which may be commended aa 
highly conducive to the improvement of style, to practise casting a sen- 
tence into a variety of different forms. 



XIX. 

OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.! 

The English T<angnage consists of abont thirty-eight thousand words* 
This includes, of course, not only radical words, but all derivatives; ex* 
cept tlie preterits and participles of verbs; to which must be adde^ som« 
few terms, which, though set down in the dictionaries, are either obsolete 
or have never ceased to be considered foreign. Of these, about twenty* 
three thousand, or nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. Tha 
majority of the rest, in what proportion we cannot say, are Latin and 
Greek : Latin, however, has the larger share. The names of the greater 
part of the objects of sense, in other j^ords, the terms which occur most 
trequently in ^course, or which recall the most vivid conceptions, ari 
Aj]^lo-Saxon. Thus, for example, the names of the most striking ob- 
jects in visible nature, of the chief agencies at work there, and of thf 
changes which we pass over it, are Anglo-Saxon. This language hai 
given names to the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars ; to thres 
out of the four elements, earth, fire, and water; three out of the four sea- 
sons, spring, summer, and winter; and, indeed, to all the natural divisions 
of time, except one ; as, day, night, morning, evening, twilight, noon, 
mid-day, midnight, sunrise, sunset ; some of which are amongst the most 
poetical terms we have. To the same language we are indebted for the 
names of tight, heat, cold, frost, rain, snow, nail, sleet, thunder, lightning. 
as well as almost all those objects which form the component parts of the 
beautiful in external sceneir, as sea and land, hill and dale, wood and 
stream, &c. It is from this language we derive the words which are ex- 
preissive of the earliest and dearest connexions, and the strongest and most 
powerful feelings of nature ; and which are, consequently, invested witlf 

* See page 71, where the term Redundancy is separately considered, 
t The account here ^ven is from the " Ecunburgh Beview/* -df Oetota 
1939. See, also, pages 34 to 40, on the subject of Deriv^on. 

6 
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onr otdest and most complicated associationu. It is this language nrhSA 
has given ns names for father, mother, husband, wife, brother, sister, aon, 
danghter, child, home, kindred, friends. It is this which has ftimished ns 
with the greater part of those meton^piies, and other figurative ei^nrea- 
tions, by which we represent to the imagination, and mat in a nnglo 
word, the reciprocal duties and emoyments of hospitality, friendship, or 
lore. Such are hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of wiiicit 
we are susceptible, are expressed in the same language, as lore, hope, 
fear, sorrow, shame j and, what is of more oonse<inence to the orator and 
the poet, as well as m common life, the outward signs by which emotion 
is indicated are almost all Anglo-Saxon : such are tear, smile, blush, to 
laugh, to weep, to sigh, to groan. Most of those oMects, about which the 
practical reason of man is employed in common lift, receire their names 
rrom the Anglo-Saxon. It is the language, for the most part, of businesB ; 
of the counting-house, the shop, the market, the street, the farm ; and, 
howeyer miserable the man who is fond of pldlosophy or ahetraet scienoo 
might be, if he had no other rocabulary but this, we must recollect that 
language was made not for the few, but the many, and that portion of it 
which enables the bulk of a nation to express their wants and transact 
their affairs, must be considered of at least as mudi importance to gen- 
eral happiness, as that which serres the purpose of philosophical science. 
Nearly all our national proverbs, in which it is truly said, so much of tho 
practical wisdom of a nation residejkaiid which oonstitote the manual 
and vade nucum of "hobnailed'' philosophy, are almost wholly Anglo- 
Saxon. A very large proportion (and that always the strongest) of the 
language of invectiTe, humor, satire, oolfoqukl pleasantry, is Anglo 
Saxon. Almost all the terms and phrases h^ wmeh-we most enek-geti 
eaily express anger, contempt, ana indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin.'*^ Hie Latin contributes most largely to the language of pofite' 
life, as well as to that of polite Bteratuie. Again, it is often necessary to 
conrey ideas, which, though not truly and properly olfeasiye in trom- 
selyes, would, if clothed m the rough Saxon, appear so to tike sensitive 
modesty of a highly refined state of society; dressed in Latin, these yery 
same ideas shall seem decent enough. There is a kige number of words,' 
which, from the frequency with which they axe used, imd &om their beii^ 
BO constantly in the mouths of tbe vulgar, would not be endured in po£ 
ished society, tiiough more privileged synonymes (^ Latin origin^, or some 
dassi<»l drcnmloeution, expresshig exactly the same thing, shall pass 
unquestioned. 

There mqy be nothing dishonett, nothing reaHjr vulgar abont the old 
Saxon word, yet it would be thought as uncouth m a ,drawing-room, as 
the ploughman to whose rude use it is abandoned, t; Thus, the word 



* One of the most distin^iished orators and writers of the present age is 
remarkable for the Saxon force and purity of his language. He adidom 
uses an Anglicized Latin word, when a pure English expression is at hand. 
TMs will account, in some degree, for the strength of his language and the 
vehemence of his style. The reader scarcely needs to be informed, that 
reference is here made to the late Secretary of 'State, Hon. Daniel Weoster. 

t To what is here said of the Saxon, may be added a short extract from 
Sir Walter Scott's ^ Ivanhoe,** in a dialogue between the jester and the 
iwineherd. (Vol. L p. 25. &. H. Parker's edition.) 
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^Jtaneft" is ]«Yendered over into uapUoutrnt ^ffUuiOf ox an iU odori 
* sweat,** diluted into fonr times the number of syllables, becomes a rearj 
inoffensive thing in the shape of " perspiration."* To ** sqnint " is soften- 
ed into obliqnity of vision; to be ''dmnk" is vulgar; but, if a man be 
•imply intoxicated or inebriated, it is comparatively veniaL Indeed, we 
may say o£ the classical names of vices, what Burke more questionably 
•aid of vices themselves, " that they lose half their deformity by losing 
all their grossness." In the same manner, we all know that it is very pos- 
sible for a medical man to put to us questions under the seemly disguise 
of scientific phraseology and pdite drcnmlocation, which; if expressed in 
the bare and rude vernacular, would almost be as nauseous as his draughts 
lad piUs. Lastly ; there are many thoughts which gain immensely by 
mere noveltv and variety of expression. This the judicious poet, who 
knows that the connexion between thoughts and words is as intimate a» 
that between body and spirit, well understands. There are ihoufi^hts in 
themselves Irite and common-place, when expressed in the hac^eyed 
terms of common life, which, if adorned by some p^racefnl or felicitous 
novelty of expression, shall assume an unwonted air of dignity and ele 
gance. What was trivial, becomes striking; and what was plebeian, 
Doble. 



* See Euphemism. 



XX. 



FEBIPHKASB, PERIPHRASIS, OR CIBCUMLOCUTION, EU- 
PHEMISM AND ANTONOMASIA. 

Periphrase, periphrasis, and circumlocution^ are words all 
meaning tlie same thing, and are equivalent to what is geneiv 



'* How call you these grunting brutes rnnning about on their fore legs ? *' 
demanded Wamba. 

** SunrUj fool, swine,''^ said the herd ; " every fool knows that." 

'* And swine is eood Saxon," said the jester. *' But how call you the 
sow, when she is laved and dbiwn up by the heels like a traitor ? " 

** Pork" answered the swineherd. 

**I am very glad every fool knows that, too," said Wamba; " and pork^ 
I think, is goodNorman French ; and so when the brute lives, and is in the 
charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes a Kor- 
man and is called porif when she is carried to the Castle-hall to feast 
among the nobles. There is old alderman O2;, continues to hold his Saxon 
epithet, while he is under the charge of serfs and bondmen ; but becomes 
A^i when he arrives before the worshipful jaws that are destined to con 
«ume him. Cal/f too, becomes Vttal, in the like manner ; he is Saxon 
wheit he re<|uires tendance* and takes a Norman name, when he becomes 
matter of enjoyment." 
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allj caDed a ' rtnmdaboui eaepre§$ian ;' whioh explatHitioa it 
itself an example of the figure, because it denotes in thre^ 
words what periphrase, periphrasis, or drcumlocutioii does in 
one. The definitions of woids, as Uiej appear in dictaonariea^ 
are periphrases. Such drcumlooittions are fi^quently os^ily 
espedallj in poetry ; and are often necessary in tnmslationa 
from foreign Languages, when we can find no word in our own, 
exactly equivalent to that which we have to translate* 

Periphrase* is frequently lueftil to SToid a repedtion of the same word/ 
mtt periphrases of every ^pid require careful management ; beeanse, pei^ 
haps, more than any other figure of speech, they are apt to run mle 
bombastt 

Under the head of periphrases may be hidaded the figures Euphemism 
and Antonomasia. 

Words, or phrases that call up disagreeable ideas are, in po* 
lite language, softened by means of circumlocutiona.. In these 
changes, as well as in most others, custom is the guide. It is 
reckoned more decorous, for example, to the memory of the 
departed, to say that ^ he perished on the scaffold," than that 
^' he was hanged.^' Such softened expression is called euphem- 
ism ; a Greek word signifying a kind speech. 

Antonomasia is a term applied to that form of expression in 
which a proper name is put for a common^ or a common name 
for a proper ; or, when the title, ofiice, dignity, profession, sci- 
ence, or trade, is used instead of the true name of a person. 
Thus, when we apply to Christ the term, " the Savior of the 
world,'* or " the Redeemer of mankind ; " or to Washington, 
the term, " the Father of his country ; " or when we say His 
Excellency, instead of the governor, His Honor, instead of 
the judge ; or, His Majesty, instead of the king, the expres- 
sion is called Antonomasia. So, also, when a ^tton is call- 
ed a Heliogabaius (from the Roman emperor distinguished 
for that vice,) or a tyrant is called a Nero, we have other in- 
stances of the same form of expression. 



* Periphrase, as defined by Webster, is " The tise of more words than are 
necessary to express the idea ; as a figure of rhetoric, it is employed to 
avoid a common or trite manner of expression." 




a subject by too low expressions. Both of these modes of writing eqi^^lv 
ezdte the risible facnlties of the reader. 
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Again, when we call Greographj, '^ that sciaice winch de-» 

.scribes the earth and its inhabitants," or Arithmetic is termed 

^^the science of numbers," the antonomasia becomes apparent* 

JJL will thus be seen, that this form of expression is frequentlj 

nothing more than an instance of periphrasis, or drcumlocution* 

This form of expression is yenr common in parliamentary langnage 
and in deliberatiye assemblies, in which, in speaking of individiial persons, 
the J are not called by their proper names, bat by their ofiloe, or some 
other designating appellation.'**^ Thus, in speaking of Washua|^to]|, the 
orator designates him, hy antonomasia, as ** the sage of Monnt V emon," 
or of Shakspeare, as ** the bard of Ayon " from, the riyer on whose bank 
he resided. 

Amplification is the expansion of a subject, by enumeratmg 
circumstances which are intended by an orator to excite more 
strongly in his audience the feelings of approbation or of 
blame. H is dwelling upon the subject longer than is acta- 
ally necessary for its enunciation ; and is in so fiir a species 
.of circumlooation.t 



4f It is contrary to the rales of all parliamentary assemblies, to call any 
member by his proper name. Each indiyidnal is called by the name of the 
state, town", city, county, or ward, which he represents. Inns, we say, " the 

Sentieman from Massachusetts," " the member from Virginia," *' the mem- 
er from Ward 10," &c. ; or, from his position, *'the gentleman on my 
rirfit," or, " the gentleman who last spoke," &c. 

The antonomasia is a fi^re freouently used by the most distinguished 
historical writers, and especially by Mr. Gibbon, tiie historian of the '* De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire." 

t The following passage is quoted by Mr. Booth from Scriblerus, " the 
perusal- of the whole of which admirable satire," says Mr. Booth, ** is indis- 
pensable to eyery one who woi^ld study the principles of English Compo- 
sition : " — 

^' We may define amplification to be making the most of a thought ; it is 
the spinninff-wheel of the Bathos, which draws out and spread it in its 
finest thread. There are amplifiers who can extend half a dozen thin 
thoughts oyer a whole folio; but for which, the tale of many a yast ro- 
mance, and the substance of many a fair yolume, might bQ reduced into 
the size of a primer. 

** A passage in the 104th Psalm, * He looks on the earth and it trembles, 
he touohes we hills and they smoke,' is thus amplified by the same author* 

* The hills forget they *re fixed, and in their fright 
Cast off their weight, and ease tbemselyes for flight ; 
The woods with terror winged outfly the wind, 
And leaye the heayy panting hills behind.* " 

You here see the hills, not only trembling, but shaking off the woods from 
their backs, to run the faster; after this, you are presented with a foot-race 
of mountains and woods, where the woods distance the mountains, that^ 
like corpulwt, puisy fellows, come puffing and panting a yast way behino 
them. 

6* 
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Grainmar. 

WbmaiL 
Arithmetic. 
To diBappoint. 
The Bkies. 
Zoology. 



EaeanvfllM of PeripkratU. 

The science which teaches the i»oper use 

of language. 
The gende sex ; or, the female 8ex« 
The science of numbers. 
To frustrate one's hopes. 
The upper deep. 
That department of natural science which 

treats of the habits of animalg* 



Exoanpk» of ^phemism. 



James worked so hard that he 
iweat Yery profuselj. 

The room smells badlj. 
Mary is a great slut. 



He is a very dirty fellow. 
You lie. 



James worked so hard that he 
perspired very freely; or 
the perspiration stood on 
him in drops. 

There is an unpleasant effla* 
via in the room. 

Maiy is inattentive to her per- 
sonal appearance; or, is 
careless in her personal 
habits. 

He is destitute of neatness. 

You labor under a mistake.* 



JSxamples of Antonomada. 



The Queen. 
Homer. 

Jk 

Washington. 

HesiodL 

Lord Wellington. 



Her Majesty. 

The author of the Iliad and 

Odyssey. 
The Sage of Mount Vernon. 
The earliest of the Poets. 
The Hero of Waterloo. 



* No word of Holy Writ has in it a better turn of woridly wisdom than 
that from the Book of Proverbs : — "A soft answer tameth away wrath, 
but ^evons words stir up anger." The " soft answer " is, in fact, a eu- 
phemism. Ko one is offended who is told that '* he labors under a mistake," 
while, perhaps, no accusation would give greater offence, than the sam« 
idea, expressed as above, unsoftened by euphemism. 
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Boston. The Literary Emporium. 

New York. The Commercial Emporium. 

Philadelphia. The City of Brotherly Love. 

JNew Orleans. ~ The Crescent City. 

Cincinnati. The Queen of the West. 

Baltimore. The Monumental City. 

London. The Mart of the World ; or, 

the British Metropolis. 

The King of France. His most Christian Majesty. 

Napoleon Bonaparte. The Hero of a hundred battles. 

Tlie King of Spain. His most Catholic Majesty .- 
Washington, (the capital of The City of magnificent dis- 

the United States.) . tances. 

St. Luke. The beloved physician. 

St. John. The disciple that Jesus loved. 

Cowper. The author of " The Task.** 

The British Court. The Court of St. James. 

The following sentences present examples of Periphrasis,* 
Euphemism and Antonomasia, and it is required of the student 
to de^dignate each. 

Solomon, (the wisest of mm,) says, ^Better Is a dinner of herbs, whero 
love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.** 

David (The Jhdhor of the Psalms) was one of the sweetest and most 
pions writers of the Old Testament. 

Moses ( Tfte Jewish Lawgiver) was educated bj the daughter of Pharaoh. 

Sanl (The first king oflsrad) was a man of nncomiQon statore. 

Methnselah (He vcho lived to the greatest age recorded of man) died before 
his father, t 

Adam Smith (The author of the Wealth of Nations) says that there is 
in man a natural propensity to truck, barter and exchange one thing for 
another. 

It is pleasant to relieve (be the instrument ^rdieving) distrels. 

Short and (The transient day of) sinful indulgence is followed by long 
and distressing (a dark and tempestuous night m ) sorrow. 

Christ (He who spake as never man spoke) says, in his sermon on the 
mount, " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.** 

* The judicious use of periphrasis or circumlocution, often involves an ac- 

?[uaintance with figurative langua^, under which head it properly belongs, 
t is taken from that connexion m order to be applied in ouier exercises 
which precede the subject of figures, 
t His father was Enoch, who never died, but was translated. 
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He thoo^ the man ft soonndrd (dishonest) and therefore woidd aM 
pay him the monej (would place no confidence in him.) 

He behaved like a boor (in an improper manner) and therefore the ges* 
teel (permm ofreftnement) would have nothing to do with him. 

I consider him an impadent pappy (rude in fas nuamers) and shall 
therefore separate mjrself from his company. 

The man was drunk (iiUoxieaiedy or had indulged in Umior) wben lie 
used thiH indecent words (that improper language) and futhongb I 
Tery mad (tau displeased) with him, I did not scold at (reprove) him. 

Migor Andre was hanged (perished on the scaffold) altfaooc^ he 
Bestly reqnestcd that he might be fired at (thoL) 

That man eats his yictnals like a pig (is unrefined in his manners at Hm 
table) and gozzles down his drink like a fish (am is too fond of Ms cup,) 

He has on dirty stockings (^s hote are not neat) and muddy sboes (Ms 
shoes are soiled.) 

A truly genteel man (A man of refinement) is known as well by his talk 
(conversation) as by his clothes (dress.) He never uses low lang«ag« and 
Tulgar expressions Ctiidii^mioosecontertafMMi.^ His hands and £aoe and 
bis whole body are well washed, he cleans his teeth, combs his hair, (JSs 
whole person islcept neat and deamy^) and brushes his clothes whenerer they 
are dirty, (his dress never appears to he soiled,) and he always looks well, as 
if he were going to a party, (and he always looks prepared for the draasimg- 
fXiom,) 

Of the oldest of the Enelish Poets, (Chaucer) as he is the fiitiher of 
English poetry, so I hold him in the same degree of veneration as the 
Greeks hold Homer (the author of the Jliad and Odyssey) or the Romans, 
hold Virgil (the author of the .^£neid.) He is a perpetual fountain of 
good sense ; learned in all sciences ; and therefore he speaks properly on 
all subjects. As he knew what to say, so also he knows where to leave 
off; a continence which is practised by few writers, and scarcely by any 
of the ancients, excepting tne authors of the Hied, the Odyssey and the 
JKneld. 

The author of the Essay on the Understanding (Mr, Locke) has ad- 
vanced the opinion that moral subjects are as susceptible of demonstration 
as mathematical. 

The Bard of Avon (Shakspeare) was one of the most remarkable men 
that the world ever produced, (that ever appeared in the ranks <f humanity.) 
It may truly be said of him that he touched nothing which he did not 
adorn ; and that he has strewed more pearls in the paths of literature than 
any other pbet that the world has seen. His works have had more ad- 
mirers than those of any other author excepting the writers of the holy 
Seriptures. 

The science which treats of language, ( Grammar) and the science which 
describes tJie earth and its inhabitants, (Creography)tae branches frequent* 
ly studied, but too frequently imperfectly understood. 

The author of the Waverley novels (Sir Walter Scott) must have been 
a man of remarkable industry, as well as of uncommon talent 
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TAXITOLOGT AJND CATACHBB8I8. 

Tatttology is the repetition of the same meaning in different 
^vrords, or the needless repetition of the same words. 

Thns^ the sentence, '^ The nefarioas wickedness of his condact waa 
r^Tobated and condemned by aU," the tautology consists ifx the use of 
m^ariout and widudness together *, which is the same as to say, the wicked 
"vnckedneas; and rtprobatm and eondenmed, which are words of similar 
meaning. So, also, in the sentence, ^ The biilUance of the snn daczles 
our eyes, and overpowers them with light," the same idea is conyeyed by 
the word " daaczlep ^ and the expression, ^ overpowers them with nght , 
one of them, therefore, should be omitted. 

Whenever anything is represented as beinff the cause, condition, or 
consequence of itself, it may also be considered ajs a tautology, as in the 
following lines : 

** The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers. 
And heavily in clouds biings on me day." 

Addison, 

Tantolo^es are allowable only in Icigal instroments, and other writings 
where precision is of more importance than elegance j when, therefore, it 
consists in the repetition of a word, it may be corrected by the use of a 
aynonyme *, but when it consists in the repetition of an idea, unless such 
repetition is important for deamess or for emphasis, it should be wholly 
suppressed. 

JExcemple. 

They returned 6a^ agmn to the same city from whence 
they came forth. 

In this sentence, dl the words in Italic are tautologies ; for 
the word return implies to turn back^ the city implies the same 
cityy and from and forth are both included in the word whence. 
The sentenee, read without the words in ItaJic, is as clear and 
expressive as words can make it. Words which do not add 
ta the meaning are useless, especially in prose« 

MxerdseB. 

He led a blameless and an irreproaehable life, and no one could censure 
fitis conduct. 

Qod is eternal, and his existence is without beginning and without end. 
Opium produces sleep, because it possesses a soporific quality. 
The grass grows because of its vegetative power. 
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Be Ml on the Tttdant greeo,iB the vmbngMMs ihadfi of tha woodj 
forest 

How many there an by whom, theie tidrngs of good news hsre neTcx 
been heard. 

Virgil in bis JEneid tells a story yerr similar t6 that which Homer tella 
in his Odyssey. But the one reMfr vie adyentores of a renowned Trf>- 
jan hero, and the other relates the adTentores of a renowned Qmeeitm 
nero. 

Our sight is of an fiicolties the most agreeable when we indulge it in 
seeing agreeable objects; because it is nerer wearied with fatigue, an^ it 
reooires no exertion when it exerts itself. 

He succeeded in gaining the nniversal loTe of all men. 

A father, when he sees his child going to the siience and stillness of 
the tomb, may weep and lament when the shadow of death has fuMy 
overshaded bun ; and as he hears the last final departing knell sovnding 
in his ears, may say, I will descend and go down to the grave to my sent 
monming in sorrow. But he turns away in the hurry and haste of busi- 
ness and occupation ; the tear is wiped ; his eyes are dried; and tfaongli 
when he returns and comes back to \aa domestic hearth and fireside at 
home, the playful and sportive laugh comes up to his remembrance, and 
is recalled to his recollection, the suooeding day blunts and removes the 
poignancy of his grief^ and it finds no permanent and lasting seat. 

There is a sweetness and sacrtd holmess in a mother's tears, when thOT 
are dropt and fall on the face of her dyinjg and expiring babe, whidi m' 
eye can see, and no one can behold with a heart untouched and nna^ 
fected. 

It is dear and obvious that religious worship and adoration AsmU* 
be regarded with pleasure by all men. 



CATACHBESI& 

There is another fault into which careless writers are prone 
to fall, which is the very reverse of tautology ; and to which 
the term CcU(tchresis* may not be inappropriately applied i 
and this is the use of the same word in dififerent senses. 



* The literal meaning of Catachresis is (tgainst use, and it is ai>plied by 
rhetoricians to express an ahue, or false use of a word, by which it is wrest- 
ed from its original application, and made to express something which is at 
variance with its etymology. It is a sort of bInncjLering denomination, 
chiefly caused by reteining tne name of an object, after the qualities from 
which it derived tl\at name are chaneed. The thinj^ that is made^ for ex- 
ample, is often designated by that of me substance from which it is fabri 
cated. Thus a vessel in which liquids are boiled is called a copper, because, 
in most cases, it is made of that material, and this figure is a MetonoTjiff, 
But such vessels are occasionally made of other metals, still retaining the 
name of coppers, and it is this misnomer which is called a Catachresis 
From this explanation it will appear that the term as applied above, al 
though not rigidly restricted to Its rhetorical meaning, is not wholly inan 
propnate. 
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ExampU, 



Charitg expands our hearti in lore to God and num ; and 
H^ is by the yirtxie oi charity that the rich are blessed, and the 
poor are supplied. 

In. this sentence the word eharUiy is improperly applied in 
two different senses, namely, for the highest benevolence, and 
for simple alms-giying. 

Exerciies, 

A 

QKegofTffKffxmSi the undertaking for no other reaMm than this, that Ijhn 
taanager in countenance fayored (». e. rttmUoi) his fUend. 

Trae wit is natore to advantage dressed; and yet soma woiij ha^a 
more irit than does them good. 

Honor teadies ns to respect oorselYes, and to Tiolate no right nor piiy- 
ilege of our neighbor. It leads ns to s^port the ieeUe, to reUeye tha 
distressed, and to scorn to be governed % decrading and injurious pas- 
idons. And yet we see honor is the motive which urges the aestroyer to 
take the life of his friend. 

The minister proposed a plan for the support of the ministtts of tha 
church. 

The professor was a professor of religion. 

I expect that you have no reason to expect Iha aniyal of your fiiend.* 



FliEONASM, YEKBOSITT, AKB BEDXJIirDAIblCT. 

Pleonasm consists'in the ase of words seemingly saperflu- 
lus, in order to express a bought with greater energy; as, 
^ I saw it wi^ my own eye^P Here the pleonasm consists in 
the addition of the expression, ^ with my own eyes.' ' 

Pleonasms are usually considered as faults, especially in prose. But» 



* It will be seen from what has be^i said in relation to the word CcAa, 
ehretU that it is the foundation of many witticisms, under the denominatios 
of jMrofUMiuiJM, or^wn. [iSm PoroiuMiMuia.] 
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A poetiy, they may be stMuiiiglT allowed m poedcal Ikeoses.* Thegr 
are allowaUe, also, in animated oisoonne, to introdace almiptly an em- 
phatic word, or to repeat an idea to impress it more strongly ; as, *< He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear." ** I know thee who thou art" 

Pleonatm is naiudy allied to taatology, hat is occasionally a leas glarinff 
fiuik in a sentence ; and, indeed, it may be considered jnstifiaoEe, ainL 
even sometimes elegant^ when we wish to present tiionghtt with paarlieit- 
lar perspicuity or force ; but an nnemphatic repetition or tfie mdm ideaia 
one of the worst of fknlts in wiitiiu^. 

Pleonasm implies merely snperfloi^. Althocigh the words do not w 
in tautology, i^pcat the sense, they add nothing to it * 

Pleonasm dmers, also, from what is called yerbosity. TeiluaHy ' , it is 
true, impfies a superabundance of words ; but, in a pleonasm ^bete are 
words which add nothing to the sense. Jn the yerbose manner, not only 
single words, but whole clauses, may have a meaning, and yet it woula 
be better to omit them, because what they mean is ummportaat 

Aaodner differanoe is, that, in a pleonatm, a eomplete coiveetk»..nay 
be made, by simply omittiBg the supeiflaona woids ; bat^ in » i^erbose 
sentence, it will be necessary to alter, as wett as to ooUt 

It is a goqd rule, always to look over what has been wiittan^ mad to 
strike out erery word and clause, whieh it is found will leave the seatcnoe 
neither less clnir, nor less forcil^, than it was before. 

There are many sentences which would not bear the omission of a sinda 
word, without affecting the deaniess and foree of the expression, and whidb 
would be yery mudi improyed, were they reccuf, and the sense enaoressed 
by fewer and more forcible words. Thus, -for instance, in the foUowing 
sentence, no word can be omitted without affecting the sense. 

" A seyere and tyrannical exercise of power must beomie a matter of 
necessary policy with kings, when thor subjects are imbi^ witli suc^ 
principles as justify and authorize rebellion." 

But the same sense may be much better expressed in fewer words, 
thus ; 

" Kings will be tyrants from poliey, ^en subjects are rebels from prin 
dple." 

Redundancy is another tenn, also employed to signify 
superfluity in the words and members of a sentence. Pleo- 
nasm and verbosity relate, principally, to the words in a sen- 
tence, but redundancy r^ates to the members as wel as the 
words. As every word ought to present a new idea, so every 
member ought to ccmtain a new thought. The following sen- 
tence exemplifies the &ult of redundancy. ^ The very &fst 
disoovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy, and spreads 
delight 'through all its Acuities.'' In tl»s example, Uttle or 
nothing is added by the second member of the sentence, to 
what was expressed in the first 



* See the article on JPbetieal 
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The following sentences present examples of pleonaami 
verbosity, and ^undanoj, which may be corrected by the 
learner. 

JExerei$ei. 

The lain, is it not OTer ind gonel I hear ne whid, only the Toioe of 
the streams. 

M^ banks ther are furnished with bees. 

It is impoesibie for ns to behold the divne works with coldness or in- 
difference, or to survey so many beauties, without a secret satisfoction 
andconqpaeency. 

^Thy rod and thy staiF they comfort me. 

^ This sreat politician desisted from, and renounoed his designs, when 
he found them impracticable. 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, that he abhorred and de- 
tested h&ng in deM. 

Though raised to an exalted statioa, she was a pattern of piety, Tirtas^ 
and religion. 

The human body may be diyided into the head, trunk, limbs, and 
Titals. 

His end soon approached; and he died with great courage and fortitude. 

He was a man of so much pride and vanity, that he despised the senti* 
ments of others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence ; and dependence strength- 
ens and increases corruption. 

This man, on all occasions, treated his inferiors with great haughtiness 
and disdain. 

There can be no regularity or ovler in tiie life and conduct of tbat«nan 
who does not j;^ve and fdlot a due share of his time to retirement and 
reflection. 

Sudi equivocal and amlngnous expressions, mark a formed hitentkm 
to deceive and abuse us. 

Ills cheerful, hap^y temper, remote from discontent, keeps up a kind 
of daylight in his mind, excludes eveiy gloomy prospect, and filu it with 
H stduly and peiT^etual sexenity. 

Being content with deserving ^ triumph, he refused the honw of it 

In the Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every dtizen and 
fioet to rail aloud in pubUc. 



\ 



VABXETY OF EXPRESSION. 

The various modes of transposition and inversion, by which 
the same, idea can be expressed by different inflections of the 
words have already been pres^ted. In this esereise the 

7 
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modes are suggested by whieli the ides may be dothed in 
different kagoage, stSU^ f<Hr the mosl part pieservutg ds 
identitj.* 

JSeompfa lA 

The joimg should be diU^t ahd fo^totridos, liiid zEddbe a 
proper use of their time. 

DUigence, industrj^^lAnd proper improvement of iiiae are 
material duties of the joui^. 

Young men, be industrious; make the best use iojf your 
tame ; an awfiil responsibility rests upon ^ou. 

Young persons should be made sensible, Aat it is dieir 
duty to be diligent aad indostrioaa^ and to employ th<ar tame 
in useful pursuits. 

To be diligent and ibdustrioud, and to employ th^fk* time in 
prc^iaUe ooei;^)atioiis> are tfaings which we expect from young 

In the morning of life, wheh the phantoms of hope are flit- 
ting before their sight, and the viisioiis of &n!^ are decorating 
their prospeets^ the young should not sufier themselyes u> be 
deluded by expectations which cannot be realized. T*he 
golden sandb shoiild not be wantonly ivasted in Uteir path, 
nor shQuld the precious moments of life be suffered to take 
flight, without bearing on their win^ some tok^i of thjeir 
vcJue. 

Duty addresses the young in an imperative tone, requiring 
them to apply themselves with diligence to their proper occu- 
pations, and forbidding them to pay one moment but in pnr- 
ehase of its worth. ^ And what is its worth?-— Ai^ death- 
beds ; they can tell." 

Young persons cannot be commended when they devote 
those hours to indolence, which should have been given to 
industry ; for time is valuable, and should be properly em- 
ployed. 



4f It is to be observed, that, in the practice of the principle involyed in 
this exercise, the teacher should not be too rigid in noticing the faults of 
pleonasm, Yaibosity, or redundancy. The placet of the exercise is to give 
a command of language, and it will be well, when this object is partially 
effected, to require the learner to take his own sentences and prune them 
on tiie )>rincipie8 explained in the preceding exercises. 
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The joung should be diligent and industrious, and properly 
imprpye their time.* 

It is not only when duty addresses them with her w^roing 
▼oice thttt the young shovdd praotise the yirtues of diligence 
and industry ; a proper improvement of their time is at all 
times expected fix>m them. 

Eastsmpk %iL 

{The different modes of ^expressing the same idea ghre 
tise to the distinctions oi style which have been mentioned in 
the Introduction. The subject of style will be more fully 
treated in the subsequent pages. The £!41owing sentence -^iU 
exemplify to the student the effect of two of the TarietieB of 
style.] 

Style 0f nmpfe Narratim, 

Testerday morning, as I was walking in the fields, I saw 
John stab James through the heart with a dagger. 

Style ofpamanate exelamatim, fn which theprominmU idea 
%s brought forwardy and the circunutancei are ccut into the 
sk€tde, 

James is murdered ! I saw John stab him to the heart. 

Exerdsei. 

[The student mnst be careftd to make use of his nnderstandinff and dis 
crnhmfition> as well as his dictzofiary, in the performance of these exer- 
eises.] 

True friendship is like sound healfh, the Tilae of it is seldom knows 
nntil it is lost 

As no roads are so rongh as l^ose that have just been mended, so no 
sinners are so intolerant as those l&at faaye jnst tamed saints. 

When certain persons abuse ns, let xa ask onrsebres what description 
of characters it is that they admipe; we skaU often find this a very eoa- 
aolatorj question. 

"» In tilie Introdnetion to this book, notiee was taken ef the diffBrent 
forms, or style, of composition. In this model, an attempt has been made 
to inutate several of tne divendties 6f style there mentioned ; and it will 
be nsefal to the student, when he shall have become acquainted with the 
diyersitles of style, in the subsequent paj^ of this volume, to endeavor to 
designate tl^em respectively by meir peculiar characteristios. It may here 
be remarked, that the style of common conversation, called the eolhquial 
style, allowe the introduction of terms and expressions, which are not used 
in grave wrSHnjr. 
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Oonfiemporariefl ^>preciate the man xtttlier than tbe merils bat poa 
tvitv will regard the merit rather than the man. 

Ah beyond enonp^h is too much ; all beyond nooiishment is luxury 
an bcg^d decency u extravagance. 

Form yoiir taste on the dawics, and yov princiiiles on the book of all 
Imth* 

Let the first fmits of yonr intellect be laid before (he altar of Him who 
breathed into joai nostrils the breath of lift ; and with that breath, yomr 
Immortal spirit 

The love of learning, though truly commendable, must never be grati- 
fied beyond a certain umit It must not be indulged in to the injury of 
your health, nor to the hindrance of your virtue. 

What will the fame derived from the most profound learning avail yon, 
if yon have not learned to be pious and humble, and temperate and 
charitable. 

There is nothing more eztraordinaiT in this countr]%kthan the tnm* 
sitton of tiiie seasons. The people of Moscow have no spring. Winter 
vamsheSf and summer is. This is not the work of a week, or of a day, 
but of one instant ; and the manner of it exceeds belief. 
On eagles' wings immortal scandals fly. 
While virtuous actions are but bom and die. 



Jrk.Ty I, Y> 



TRANSLATION, OR CONVERSION OF POETRY INTO 

PROSE. 

Poetiy when literally translated makes in general bat in- 
sipid prose. Prose is the language of reason, — poetry of 
feeling or passion. Prose is cha^racterized by fulness and 
precision. Poetry deals largely in elliptical expressions, 
exclamations, exaggerations, apostrophes^ and other peculiari- 
ties not usually found in prose. For the purpose, also, of 
accommodating them to the measure of a verse, the poets fre- 
quently alter or abbreviate words, and use expressions which 
would not be authorized in prose. Such abbreviations and 
alterations, together with other changes sometimes made, are 
called poetic licences^ because they are principally used by 
poetical writers. 

The following are some of the licences used by poetical writers . * 

I. Elision, or the omission of parts of a word. When the elision is 
from the beginning of a word, it is called aphasresis, and consists in cnt- 
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tmg off fbe initial letter or syllable of a irord; as, 'ftTwrv fer ewiiiirv, 
'j^otnsl for againgt, *gan for 6090*1, &c When the dision is from the oody • 
of the word, it is called syneope ; as, Us^mng for UMUmmg^ thwrnPring for 
tkundermfff he'd for loved^ &c When the elision is from the end of t^wwSi^ 
it is called apocope^ and consists in the cutting off of a final Towd or tji 
lable, or of one or more letters : as, oi* me for ffwe me, Jro^ for Jrom, o' foi 
0fj th* evening for the eoenmff, PMlomw for Philomela, 
jC^' SnrjBRBSis, or the contraction of two syllables into one, br raplAy 
^onoondnff in one syllable two or more vowels which properly odong to 
separate syllables ; as oc in the word Itrad, 

3. Apostbophs, or the contraction of two words into one ; aa, Vis Ibr 
lit is, oon't for camnct, thou *rt for thou art. 

4. DxjBRXsiB, or the division of one syllable into two ; as^ yw i isoi rf for 
pmteanL 

5. Paragoob or the addition of an expletive letter; wiAotam for wM- 
0ttf, crouchen %> cwiuL 

6. Pbosthxsis, or the prefixing of an expletive letter or syllable to * 
word ; as, appertinent for pertinent, bdoved for loved, 

7. Bnallaob, or the nse of one part of speech for another; at in the 
following lines, in which an adjective is nsed for an adverb ; as, 

** Blue through the dnsk the smoking currents shine." 
** The fearf ol hare limps aukwardP 

V 

& Htfbbbatov, or the inversion or transposition of worda, placmg 
shat first which shonld be last; as, 

** And thoagh, sometimes, each dreary pause h^weenP 
** ESm anxwered then his loving mate and true.** 

9. Plsovabm, or the nse of a greater number of words than are neoea- 
aary to express tiie meaning;' as, 

" My banks thof are famished with bees." 

10. Thesis, or the separation of the parts of a compound word; as, 
On tchich side soever, for. On whidisoever side. 

11. Ellipsis, or the omission of some parts not absolutely essential to 
express the meaning, but necessary to complete the grammatical con- 
struction. 

The poets have likewise other peculiarities which are embraced under 
the general name of poetic diction. In order to accommodate their lan- 
guage to the rules of melody, and that tiiey may be relieved, in some 
measure, from the restraints which verse imposes on them, fhey are in- 
dulged in the following usages, seldom allowable in prose. 

1. They abbreviate nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, &c.; as, mom for 
momina, canaze for amagement,Jmmt forfimntain, dread for dreadfid, lone for 
londy, lure for cdlure, list for listen, ope for open, oft for often, kc^y for hap- 
pily. Sec, and use obsolete words * and obsolete meanings. 



* Obsolete words are words which, although formerly current, are not 
now in common use. 

7* 
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t. Thaj aaka we of cUip«« move frefMsttj tliita pi«M wu i fim 
wrl"'"g «M ftrticla, the splaUve pronoan, aod sometmiM eyea ks ame- 
oedcnt; ming the anyiliaiiflft withoaithe princ^Ml Ywb to whidi iht^ be* 
loo^ ; Mid oa the oontnuy, they also sonietiioee meke we of nqpetuow 
wfaica eie seldom obeerrod ia pioae. 

3. Thej OM the iofinitive niood for % noaa; use adjectiTee fbr edyertw, 
end sometimes even for noons ; end noons for a<QectiTes ; ascrifae qnali- 
ties to things, to which they do not literally belong; form new cowpovind 
eyithets ; connect the worn ttlf with noons, es well se pnmoons; some* 
tmies lengthen a word by an additional letter or sjU^bli^ and give to the 
impeestive mood ^th the fiist and third persons. 

4. They arbitrarld^ employ or omit the pvfixes; ose actiTe for neoter 
and neater for aAte verbs ; employ participles and tnteijectione more 
frequently than prose writers ; connect words that are not m all respecte 
wwler: and nee ooi^nnctions in pain eontrary to grammatical role. 

5. They alter the regular arrangement of the words of a senteoei^ 
plidog before the verb words which osnally oome after it> and after the 
verb those that nsaally eome before it, patting adjectrresafiter thesr nooaai 
the eitsiUarjr after the pinnaipal verb; the preposition, after the oIneciiTe 
case which it eovems ; the relative before the antecedent ; the innaitive 
mood before the word which TOvems it ; and they also ose one mood of 
the verb for aoother, employ forms of envessioa similar to those of other 
lanffoages, and different irom those which belong to the English langna|;e. 

Bat one of the most objectionable features or poetic diction is ue m 
teqectioa of aoaieroos details, between those perts of a sentoMse which 
are closely combined by the rides of Syntax.' Thus, in the following ex.* 
tract from one of the moat celebrated poets of the language, genendly 
characterized by the simplici^ of his diction, the otgective case is placed 
before the verb which governs it| while a nnmber of ctfcnmstanoee are 
introdnoed between them. 

But iR«, not destined such delights to share. 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care, 
Impelled, with slefMi onceasing, to parsue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view, 
That, like the circle boonding earth and skies, 
Allures from far, yet, as I foUow, flies ; 
My AffMM leatU to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

JExerctses* 

[Jf» th0 foUowmg stftraetty ike student may point out the peeuUariHeB ^ 
FOKTic DICTION, u>huh kove fUHff been enmnerateeL The wanU t» £mi 
will, assist him in reeogTUzing them.} 

The cottage curs at eaxlj pilgrim bark. 

The pipe of early shephmL 

Affliction's m/^ deplores thv youthful doom. 

What dreadful pleasure, tn^ to stand g"N^mit^ 

Like shipwrecked manner on desert coast! 

Ah I see! the unsightly slime and sluggish pool, 

Hone all the solitary txde emhroumed. 
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Hereditanr bondmen I Enow je not 

Who wonuL be free Aemadvea mntt strike the blowf 



^ojin tiie kildien's cheerless giate 

Kfflnz divine! nature's resplendent robe. 

And thou, O son 1 
Sonlof snnonndingworldsl in whom best 
Shines out thy MaSer; may I sing of thee I 

Earth's meanest son, aU trembliBg, prostrate lUli, 
And on the hotmdku of thy goodness caUs. 

In vjorld^r^oiang state it moves sublime. 

Oft in the fCi% night 

For is there aught in sleei^ em ekarm the wisef 

And Aaci,0 Fcrtae/ Feaee is aU thj own. 

Be it dapple's bny, 

Qtbeit notior be it mliosa ii may. 

Wealth heaped on wealth* fior tralii Mor wftlj b^yi. 

Andsoqlptare that can keep thee ficom to cfte. 

The Mnses fair, these peaoefol ihadet amtma^ 
'With skilfU fingers sweep the trembling smngs. 

jBe&otwt no moiei 
Bat sidelong to the gently waying windt 
To lay the weU-tonM instroment recUned. 

Bad nnambitions mortals minded nomghti 
But in loose joy their time to wear away. 
Bade natore% state had hem* onr state to-day. 

In flie following exercises the learner is expected tQ vrito 
the ideas oonveyed in the poetical extracts, in prose, yaryiDg 
tbe words and expressionsi as well as the arrangem^t ^ 

^ This form of expression, where one mood of the verb is used for another. 
IB sometimes imitated by prose writers. Thns, " Sixty snmmers had passed 
over his head without imparting one ray of warmth to his heart; without 
exciting one tender feeling for the sex, depiiyed of whose cheering presence, 
the paradise of the world wert a wilderness of weeds.** — Ntw lUbnthijf 
Magazine. In this extract, the imperfect of the vuhjimctioe is used without 
its attendant conjunction for the pluperfect of the potential Oowper has 
a similar expression in his fable entitled ^ The Needless Alarm," where he 
uses th3 pluperfect of the indicatiYe for the pluperfect of the potential; 
thus, 

" Awhile they mused ; surveying every face, 
Thott kadet sugpaeea them of superior race.'* 
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theiDy M> «s to make dear and distinct sentenoesy* as in the 
following 

JExample, 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the Joy of sense, 

lie in three words, — health, peace and competence. 

Sstme idea expressed in praee. 

Health, peace, and competence comprise all the pleasurea 
which this world can afford. 

Example 2d. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

Same line transposed in a variety ofwaiys. 

The ploughman plods his weary way homeward. 
Homeward the. ploughman plods his weary way. 
His weary way homeward the ploughman plods. 
Plods the ploughman home ward, his weary way. 
His weary way the ploughman plods homewaini. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
The ploughman his weary way homeward plods. 
Plods homeward the ploughman his weary way. 
Homeward plods the ploughman his weary way. 
£Us weary way the ploughman homeward plods, &c 

The example shows that it is not always necessary to 
change the language, in order to convert poetry into prose. 
Of the ten modes in which the above recited Hne has been 
transposed, it will be noticed that several of them are entirely 
prosfJBic. 

It may here be remarked that in the conversion of poetry into 

* Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to his son, ( See Lockhart^e Ufe. Vol, F., p. 
94,) has the following language ; <*Ton shonld exercise yonrsclf freqaentiy 
in trying to make tr^slatlons of the passages which most strikeyoa, trying 
to invest the sense of Tacitns in as good English as yon can. This will an 
swer the doable purpose of making yonrselr familiar with the Latin authcnr, 
and nving yon tne command of yonr own langna^, which no person tpiU 
ever nave, wha does not study English Composition in early tife,^ The 
conversion of verse into prose it is conceived will, at least in a good degree, 
snbserve the same usefnl purpose of giving command of language ; and for 
this reason the exercises in this lesson, or similar ones, cannot be too 
stronglj recommended, especially to those whose minds have not been 
disciplined by an attention to the classics. 
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prose, the animation of the style is often endangered. Poetrj 
admits more ornament than prose, and especially a more lib- 
eral use of that figure (Prosopopoeia or Personification) by 
which life and action are attributed to inanimate objects. 
The exercises, therefore, of the pupil, in oonyerting poetry into 
prose, will be deemed useflil only as tending to give dear ideas 
and command of language.* 

The learner is presumed now to be prepared to transpose 
simple tales and stories from verse into prose, with some 
additions of his own. Such exercises will be found of much 
use, not only in acquiring command of language, but also as 
an exercise of the imctginaiion. In performing these exer« 
cises, the greatest latitude may be" allowed, and the learner 
may be permitted not only to alter the language, but to sub- 
stitute his own ideas, and to vary the circumstances, so as to 
make the exercise as nearly an original one as he can. 

JEkcample* 

The following short tale, or story in Terse, is presented to be oonTerled 
into a tale in prose. 

6IKEYBA. 

If ever yon should come to Modena, 
(Where, among other relics, you may see 
TassonPs backet, — but 'tis not the tme one,) 
Stop at a palace near the Beg^o gate. 
Dwelt in of old by one of theDonati. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich m fonntains, statnes, cypresses, 
Will long detain yon, — but, berore yon go, 
y Enter the hoajse, — forget it not, I pray you, — 

And look awhile upon a picture there. 

'T is of a lady in her earliest yondi, 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zampieri, — but by whom I care not 
He who observes it, ere he passes on. 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak, 
Her lips half open, and her finger up. 
As though she said "Beware ! " her vest of gold 
'Broidered with flowers, and clasped from Jiead to foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; , 



♦ Any volume of poetical extracts will furnish additional exercises for 
the Btucient. It is therefore deemed inexpedient to present in this yolnmo 
an additional number of them. 
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And on her brow, lUnr than «IaibMtoz^ 
A cofonet of peini. 

Bnt then her face, 
So lorelf, yet so trch, so foil of mirth, 
The OYernowinn of an innocent heart, — 
It hannts me stOl, thonj^ many a year has fled, 
like soD^e wild inelodyl 

▼ , Alonf it hangs 

Over wmooldering heixloom. Its comptmioni 
An oaken eldest, half eaten by the wonns, 
Bnt richly carred by Antony of Trent 
With scnptnre-stories from the life of Christ : 
A chest that came ftom Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor;— 
That by the way, — it may be tme or false,— 
But don't forget the picture ; and you will not 
When you have heard the tale they old me tliera. 
She was an aolr child, — her name GKneTrai 
The joy, the pnde of an indulgent father; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Manying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 
Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
Sha was aU gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks the favorite theme of every tongue. 
Bnt now the day was come, the day, me hour; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nuise, that ancient lady, preached decorum ( 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast. 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was sh^ to be found ! Her father cried* 
** 'T is but to make a trial of oar love I " 
And filled his gbus to all; but his hand shook, 
And soon from ^uest to guest the panic spread. 
*T was but that instant she had left Francescoi 
Lau^^g, and looking back and flying still, 
Her lYory tooth imprmted on his finger. 
But now, alas, she was not to be found ; 
Nor from thaThour could any thing be guessed, 
But that she was not 1 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, ana embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived, — and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could nit find, — he-knew not what 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless, — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When, on an idle day, a day of search 
'Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and *t was said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
•* Why not remove it from its lurking-place ? •• 
*T was done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It bunt, it fell ; and lo ! a skeleton 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone. 



r 
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A gQlden dftsy, clasping a shred of eold. 
All else had perisheci, — save a wedoing jringi 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 
En^veu with a name, the name of both — 
** Gmeyra " — ^ 

There then had she found a grave I 
Wilhin that chest had she concealed heneli^ 
Flattering with jov, the happiest of the happy; 
When a spring-look, thut lay in ambush thetc. 
Fastened ner down for ever I 



iwrnc 



Omwrsion of the preceding Story into Proee. 

THE lEOEND OF XODEKA*^ 

lo m elegant apartment of a palace overlookiiig the Beogb gale In* 
ICpd^ia, which, abont fifty years before, belonged to the nofie fim&y of 
Ponad, out which now was occapicd by a veiy distant branch of that 
iHustrions race, sat the loveliest or its descendants— the beantiftd Bea^ 
trice, the flower of Modena. Upon the mart>Ie table and embroiteed 
ottomans before her, lay a variety of rich costnmes. which her fiivorit* 
attendant, Laura, was arranging where their rich folds fell moat ffraoe'> 
fi^y, 9xA their bright tints mocked the rainbowB bnet of colored ua^^ 
for the fair Beatrice was selecting a becoming attire for a maaqnende SaU, 
whidlA was to be given daring the gay seasdn of the approadung Cami^ 
TaL But a shadow of discontent rested on her brow, as she snrTeyeA 
the splendid dresses — th^ were too common-place-— and she tnroed 
from them with disdain. Suddenly her eve rested upon an antlqiie pio- 
tnre, himeing on the tapestried wall, whidi Mprseentedi a joong and 
beaatiful ngure in the atutade of 



t 



' Incllnlnff forward, as to ipeak. 
Her llpt naif open and her flnjerer up. 
As thongh she said * Beware P her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers and elapsed flrom head to fi>ot. 
An emerald stone In every golden clasp, 
And on her brow —a coronet of peaila.'* 



Poshing aside the costly silks and velvets, she ran to look at the pio- 
tnre more closely. The lady's dress was perfect, she thought; it just 
suited her capridons taste, and one like it she determined to have and 
wear, at te approaching festivaL In vain Laura expostulated, and the 
dSficnlty of obtaining audi an antiquated costume was brought to her 
mind, and finally, the legend connected with the portarait was begun, 
But the inlful Beatrice would not lislan, although a destiny, sad aa that 
of the Ul-fated lady of the portrait was predicted, if she persevered in her 
whim. Regardless of remonstrance, Beatrice t»oceeded to search among 
the finery of her anoeston for something to correspond with the dress 
which she determined to have, spite of iQl their old legends, which she 



* This " Legend ** was written by a young lady of about thirteen years 
of sge, and presented as an exercise at the public school in this dty, under 
()ie chaige of the author. 
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did DOl beUere. BiU she wanted in rali^ and 8h6 was xetoniiiiellivo^ 
the galleiy almost in despair, when her attention was attracted by an dd 

** Oaken ch«tt half ««t«n by the wonns. 
And richly canred/* 

which she thought misfat contain something snitahle. Impatienl3j A» 
waited, while her att^dants lifted Uie mouldering cover, and then bent 
eagerly forward to look at its contents — she shrieked and fell into the 
anns d Laora, a skeleton met her eye, 

*^ with have and thane a paail, an amerald atone, 
A golden daap, daaplng a afared of gold.** 

The legend of the nnfortnnate lady of the portrait was indeed tme — 
these were her remains, Beatrice was carried to her room, and a month 
passed before she recoyered from a fever occasioned by the fright and 
eocdtement she experienced } and never again did she mingle in Hm dis- 
sipated circle of her native dty. These scenes had lost their eharms — 
for the skeleton and its history continoally presented themselves to her 
mind, lemkuling her, that ^ in the midst or life we are in death," and 
warning her to prepare for that change which mnst occur in the oonrse 
of onr existence. After a wlulo, Beatrice lost these eloomy sensations, 
Dad became cheerful and happy in the performance of duty, and partid- 
•pated in those innocent amusements of life, which she enjoyed far better 
than those absorbing pleasures, which' she used to admire. The old chest 
and portrait were placed carefully together, and Beatrice ever after wore 
the wedding ring and the seal inscribed with the naijie, " Ginevra,^* which 
had been found among the other relics of the chest She also wrote, for 
the perusal cf her friends, the following story connected with the picture 
and its mouldering companion. 



OINETRA. 

»* And she Indeed waa beaatlAa, 
A creature to behold with trembling 'midst onr Joy, 
liMt ought unieen should waft the vision from us, 
Leaving earth too dim without its brightness. * * 

" The deep gold of eventide burned in the Italian sky," and the wind, 
passing through the orange groves and over the terraces which^urroundv 
ed the palace of the Donati, mingled its soft, sweet sighs with the mur* 
muring of the fountains, whkh sparkled in the moonbeams, occasionally 
sendingashower of spray over the.waVing foliage that shadowed them. 
At a window, overlooking this moon-lit scene, stood Ginevra, the only 
cfaUd of Bonati, " the joy, the pride of an indulgent father." Indeed, her 
gentleness and sportiveness made her loved by aU, and 

* * Her pranks, the favorite theme of eveiy tongue. * * | 

She had seen but fifteen summers, and these had glided away like • 
fairy drsam, — and then 



«( 



Her face so lovely, yet so arch, so fkill of mlrtb, 
71)0 oyerflowlngs of an innocent heart.** 
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And there she stood, looking at thoee old familiar soenee, till a tear glit- 
tered in her dark eje, and a shade of sadness rested on her fiur farow, 
like a dond shadowing her ** sonny skies " ; — for, on the monow, she 
was to part from her childhoodls home, she was ** to give her hand, with 
her heart in it," to Francesco Doria, a hrave and handsome son of that 
nohle fiunily, wfaoee name often oocors in the annals of Italy. Long did 
Gineyra linger at the window. **My only one." The Toioe was her 
fioher's, who, aocomj^anied by Franoesoo, came to seek her ; and there 
they remained^ looking ont on that lovely scene ; and manj were the 
jo^ons anticiiMUaons, £e bright hopes, the dreams of happmeas which 
mingled in their conversation, while JBVancesco plucked the white flowers 
from a Tine which hnng across the casement, and wreathed them in 
Ginevra's long dark corla. But a neighboring conrent bell warned them 
to seek repose, and reluctantly the^ partod to dream of the morrow, 
-which they fondly thought would bring with it the realizatipn of their 
bright hopes. 

**^The mom is up again, the dewy mom," and sunlight and dewdropa 
were weaving biiffnt rainbow webs over shrab and flower, and the fresh 
morning breeze blew the vines across the marble pillars of the colonnade, 
which ^oed with the merry voices, — the gay laugh, and the light step 
d the proud and beautifal assemblage, collected to grace the we<Uing of 
Donatrs lovely daughter. And lovely, indeed, did die appear amonf 
Italy's fairest childran. Her dress or rich green velvet, dasped with 
emeraldfl|, set in gold, the pearls shining among her dariL curls, added to 
her lovelhiess, and made her appear uie star of that bright company. 
Proudly and fondly her father and husband watched her graceful form, 
as she glided among the gav throng, receiving their o<Higratnlations as 
the Idde d Francesco I^na. Kothing seemed wanting to complete 
their happiness. - Mrth and festivity, the song and the dance, all lent 
then: attractions and added to their felidty. Ah I did not that happy 
tieUher and fond husband know tiiat sudi happiness it not for earth ^ 

»» Fear ye the ftet«l hour ; 
Ay, tremUe when the cap of Joy overflows t 
Tame down the awelliiig heart r The bridal roM 
And the rich myrtle's flower 
Have veiled fhee. Death 1 * * 

Gaily the hours passed by ; Genevra was all gaiety, half wild with ez- 
dtement As she passed Francesco, she whisperod her intention of hid- 
ing, and diallengea him and her gay associates to find her. Soon were 
they all in March of the fair bride, and merrily they proceeded through 
the lofty halis,^the dark dosets, and secret apartments of that spadous 
palace, which resounded with merry voices and laua^ter. Long they 
looked, but vainly ; and, as the shades of evening stole over the scene, 
wearied and ahinned, nearly all the now dismayed guests retired to 
their homes, for Genevra was nowhere to be found. Donati and Fran- 
eesco, half frantic, continued the search, which grew hourly more hope* 
1 ^^ We^ after week, months passed away, but nothing was heard of 
the lost one. Francesco, weary of that life which was now deprived of 
all that endeared it to earth, jomed tiie army of his countrymen, 

** And flang it away in battle with the Tnik.** 

Bonati still lingered around that home, so connected with the memory 
4 her whfm heraolised, who was now lost to him for ever ; 
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Jlm old matt wMlmtoff. MOiqSMft of MBMtidiVi 
^omeiUiif bo oo«l4 not find — lio knev aot vhiti" 

AndidierevMCinenaf Half breolihless with liaste^ sh^ xaa to aa 
old galleiy in the upper part of the palace, fancying her pnisueis had al- 
moat oyertaken her. As she hastily gUtnced roond the dimly lighted 

' gallery, in search of ft hiding place, her eye rested on an oaken chest, 
beaotif oily carred and ornamented hy a celebrated scnlptor of Venice, 
which once held the robes of a prince of her illnstruios racQ. Qnick a« 
thoaght, Ginerra exerted her strengUli to raise the cover. 7%^ chest 

^easily held her firaeile form. Trembling with joy and excitement^ sho 
heard the loYsd and well-known tones of fVancesco^s voioe, who was fore- 
most in Dorsuing her } when her lumd, which held the eoveruar to admit 
the air, slipped and it fell, " fiasteninp; her down for eyer." The cheat was 
constructed, for greater security, with a spring, which locked as it was 
shut, and could only be oi)ened by one outside touching a particular part 
of the curious workmanship. But, before Francesco reached the niUeiy, 
the lovely and unfortunate girl had ceased to breathe in that dos^ shut 
chest. Many times they passed the gaQcry, but thej heeded not ihe hid- 
ing-place of the lost bride ; which, alas I was destmed to be her grave. 
No flowers could shed their perfumes over her grave, watered by the 
tears of those that loved her- Her fate was a mysteiy, and soon 
her memory passed away, like aU the fleeting thines of earth. And 
Donati, — what l^Ul he to live for ? In the beaotifiu laogua^ of Mis« 
Hemans, he might have said> 

^* It to eiioafl(h I mfne trr^ no more of toy or iillofidor toes ! 
I go, fhioo OArth Itt aowor luith lost, \o join tho biight and fair* 
And oaU tke gravo a lovelj placf, for thog. my cbua« art tbevB.** 

Examples fov pmctiQa may he taken fiom any aomBe whidi Hm taadar 
or the stwdfltit mav salact. 



AI^AGBAMS. 

An anagram it the tranipositioa of tfae letters of a word, or 
short sentence, so as to form another word, or phrase, with a 
different meam^g. Thas, the letters which compose the word 
skme^ may be arrajiged so as to form the words tanesj notes^ 
or $etan ; and, (taking^ and v as duplicates c^ i and t«,) the 
letters of the alphabet may be arranged so as to form the 
words Styxy Phlegm^ qaiz^ frowned and hack*^ 

« Pilate's qiieation to Jesus, " QyiiA fU vmint^? -' (Whs^t i^ t^^ ?^ htf 
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Astronomen, Moon-staren. 

Telegraphs, Great Helps. 

Grallantries, All great sins. 

Democratu^ Comioal trade. 

Encydopediay A nice cold pie. 

Lftwyew, Sly ware. 

Misantbrope, Spare him not 

Monardi^ Mareh on. 

Old £ngiaiid) Golden Land. 

F^pesbyterian, Best in prayer. 

Pnnisfim^it, Nine Thumps. 

Fenitentiarj, Nay, I repent it. 

fiadieai Beform, Rare mad frolic. 

Bevolution, To love ruin. 

James Stuart, A' just master* 
Charles James Stuart, Claims Arthur^g Seat 

£leaDor Davies, * Reveal, O Daniel. 
Dame Eleanor Davies, Never so mad a Ladie. 

For exeicises of practice, the student may seleet his own words or sea 
fences. As it is a mere Hterary amusementi the exercise is not considered 
worthy of mnch attention. » 

been happily converted in an ana^^m to the words, ** "Est vir qui adest^" 
{it 18 the man who is before ^ou.) 

Jftblonski welcomed the mtsit of Stamslans, King of Poland, with his no- 
tie relatives of the house of Lescinski, to the annual examination of the 
* stodeots under his care, at the gymnasium of Lissa, with a number of ana- 
giWEBS, afl composed of the letters in the words Dotnus LeseirUa, The 
rpcitations dosed with an heroic dance, in whicli each youth carried a 
shield inscribed with a legend of the letters. After a new evolution, the 
boys exhibited tiie words Ades iaieoliunis ; next, Omiiis es hteida ; next, 
Omne ns hicida; fifthly. Mane sidus loci; sixthly, Sis coluanna Did; and 
at the conclusion, Jscande soliiim. 

But a still more rem^kable anagram than any that has been presented^ 
win be found in the- Greek inscription on the Mosque of St. Sophia, in Coo 
ctantinople : 

which present l^e same words, whether read from left to right, or* from 
right to left* 

Sir Isaac Newton was in the habit of concealing his mathematlca] dis 
90veries, by depositing the principles in the form of anagrams ; by which 
he might afterwards claim the merit of the invention without its being 
stic^n by^ others. ^ 

« This lady fancied herself a prophetess, and supposed the spirit of ^ 
Daniel to be in her, because this anagram could be formed from her name. 
But her anagram was faulty, as it contained an / too much^ and an s too 
little. She was completely put down by the anagram made from the name 
Dome Eleawfr Dcuptta^ ** Hever w mad a lodie." 
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XXVI. 

OF GRAMMATICAL PBOFBIETT. 

Although the details of Grammar and grammatical rule 
are not embraced in the plan of this work, it will be proper 
to present some observations, by way of review, with re^trd 
to those principles which are most frequendj disregarded or 
forgotten by careless writers. Some remarks have alreadj 
been made with regard to a few of the improprieties which 
are frequently observed, even in writers of respectability. 
The considerations now to be offered are presented in the 
form of directions. 

Direction Ist In detennimng the number of a veib, regard must 
be had to tluj idea which is embraced in the sabject ornominatiye. When- 
ever the idea of phtraUty is conveyed, whether it be expressed bjone 
word, or one hundred, and however connected, and in wnatever number 
the subject may be, whether singular or plural, all verbs relating to it 
must be made to sffree, not with the number of the word or toonit, but 
with the number of the idea conveyed by the words. 

DiBECTiON 2d. In the use of pronouns, the saine renuuk appUes, 
namely, that the number of the pronoun must coincide with the idea con- 
tained in the word, or words, to which the pronoun relates. If it imply 
unity, the pronoun must be singular ; if it convey plurality, the pronoun 
must be plural. These durecdons wUl be better understood by an example 

Thus, in the sentence, " Eadi of them, in their turn, recetoe the Imsfifits 
to which thejf are entitled,'* the verbs and pronouns^are in the wrong num- 
ber. The word each, al^ongh it includes aU, implies but one at a time. 
The ideOj therefore, is the idea of umiy, and the verb and pronotm should 
be singular ; thus, '* Each of them in Ats turn receives the oenefit to which 
he is entitled." 

The 8maQ remark may be made with regard to the following sentences: 
** Every person, whatever be theur (his) station, is bound by the duties of 
morality."' " 'fhe wheel killed another man, who is the sixth that have 
(has) lost their (his) lives (life) bj these means." ^ I do not think that any 
one should incur censcie for beug tender of their (his) reputation." 

DiBECTiON 3d. In the use of verbs and words which express time, 
care must be taken that the proper tense be employed to express the 
time that is intended. Perhaps there is no rule more frequently violated 
than this, even by good writers ; but young writers are very prone to the 
error. Thus, the author of the Waverley l7ovels has the foUoWing sen- 
tence:* 

* See Parker's 12mo edition of the Waverley Novels, Vol. XIIL p. 14. 
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** ' D^soription,' he said, * was (ib) to the aathor of a ronuuioa, ezaotlr 
what drawing and tinting were (are) to a painter ; words were (aie) \m 
colon, and, u praperiy employed, thej etnua (can) not fail to poace the 
scene which he wuhea (wishei) to oonjnre up, as eifeetaaUy before the 
mind's eye, as the tablet or canvass presents it to the bodily organ. The 
same rules,' hcscontinued, ' applied (apply) to both, and an exuberance of 
dialo^^e in the former ease, was (is) a verbose and laborious mode of com- 
poeition. which wemt (goes) to conifound the proper art of the drama, a 
widely different species of composition, of which dialogue wot (is) the very ' 
essence ; because ail, excepting the language to be made use of, woe (is) 

{>re8ented to the eye by the dresses, and persons, and actions, of the per 
brmers upon the stage.' " 

The aathor was misled throughout in the tenses of the Terbs in thif 
expMCt, by the tense of the verb eaid, with which he introducei it. 

DiBBGTiOK 4th. Whenever several verbs belon^g to one oommoo 
subject occur in a sentence, the subject or nominative must be repeated 
whenever there is a change in the mood, tense, or form of the Terb. 

DiBBCTxoir 5th. In the use of the comparative and superlative de- 
grees of the adjective, it is to be remarked, that when two tnings or per- 
sons *only are compared, the comparative degree, and not the superiative, 
should lie used. Thus, in the sentence, ** Catharine and Mary are both 
well attired; but, in their appearance, Catharine is the neatest, Mary the 
most showy," the superlative degree of the adje^ive is improperlv ap^ied. 
As there are but two persons spoken ci, the adjectives snould be in Ao 
comparative degree namely neater and mart showif, 

DiSECTiON 6th. Neuter and intransitive Terbs should never be used 
in the passiye form. 8uch expressions as toae gomtf ti grown, ia JaOen, i$ 
eome,* inay he rdied ony &&, although used by some good writers, are ob 
jectionable. 

* Although this Ibrm of expression is sanctioned by Murray, Lowth, and 
other good authorities, yet reason and analogy will not justify us in assent 
hig to dieir decision; for, besides the awkwardness of the expression, it is 
obiectionable as being an unnecessary anomaly. But the author has been 
innuenced in his rejection of such expressions, by the very sensible and 
oonclnsive remarks of Mr. Piokboum, m a very learned work, entitled " A 
Dissertation on the English Verb," published in London, 1789. Dr. Priest- 
ley, in his *' Grammar, page 127, says, " It seems not to have been deter- 
mined by the English grammarians, whether the passive participles of 
verbs neater require the auxiliary am or have before them. The French, in 
this case, confine themselves strictly to the former." ** This remark," says 
Mr. Pickboum, ** concerning the manner of using the participles of French 
neuter verbs is certainly not well founded; for most ofikem are coi^ugated 
with otww*, to have." 

Such eiq;>res8ions as the following have recently become very conmion, 
not onlT in the periodical publications of the day, but are likewise finding 
favor with popular writers ; as, " The house is being bmU.^ " The street 
is being pavea." ** The actions that are now being performed," &c. ** The 
patents are being prepared." The usage of the best writers does not sane 
tion these expressions ; and Mr. F'ickboum, in the work just quoted^ lays 
down the following principle, which is conclusive upon the suoject. 
** Whmwer the pa/rHd-pU in %ng is joined by an auxiliary verb to a ncfmina 

8* 
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Dnsoiios 7tlv In tke 1U6 of imgoIar^reriM, a pippor distiiioliM 
diONild be nude in the vie of the impeiiect tense and the perfect partjanli^ 

He Am (did) it ai my request: He rm (ma) a fpiu nski He hw 
tmutepk (miiteken) his true inftenest: The doth was worn (votqb) of tbs 
flnestwopl: He writes as the best antfaoBVonld have torote (Yizillieii)-hai 
fliey wrk (written) on the sabject: The bell has been rm^ (rang) : I 
bare tp^ (spoken) to him upon the subject These sentences an m 
stances where the proper distinction between the preterite and participle 
has not been preserrra. 

DiKBCTioir 8th. The negatnre adrert) mnst be foUowcd hy the negBr 
tiye conjunction; as, "The woric is «oe capable of pleasmg the under- 
stan^ng, nor (not or) the imagination." The sentence W9nUi be im- 
proved by using the conjunctions in pairs, aubstitutuig miiher for fwt. 

In the foUowmg sentences, the conjunction hut is improperly nsed. **I 
eannot dear Imt ttat I was in ikolt." *^It eamot be doubled h^ tiiat this 
is a state of positive gratiflcation," fte. 

DiBXOTioir 9ih. There must be no ellipsis of any word, when such 
ellipeis would oecadon obscurity. Thus, when we speak of ^ the laws of 
God and man," it is uncertain whether one or two codes of laws are 
meant; but, in the eiqmssiim, ^'the laws of God, and the laws of man," 
the obsenril^ Tanishes. A nice ctistiaction in sense is made by the use or 
omission of the articles. ** A white and led house," means fnti one house; 
but, ** A white and a red house," means two houses. In the ezpcessioii, 
** She has a fittle modesty," die meaning is posltiYe; but, by omitting the 
article, " She has little modesty," the meaning becomes negative. Hie 
position of the article, also, frequently makes a great difference in the 
sense, as will be seen in the fonowing examples: "As ddicste a Mttle 
thing;" «As a delicate little Ihing." 

DiBEOTioir lOih. The adverb should always be placed as near tm pos» 
sible to the word which it is designed to qnaufy. Its proper position is 
^neraUy before adjectives, after verbs, and frequently between the anxil- 
mry and the vert). The fbllowing sentence exhibits an imytmcft of tiie 
improper location of the adverb : ** It had tAmott been his daily custom, 
at a certain hour, to visit Admiral Friestman." The advech alaM should 
have been placed before daSy. 

DiBEQTiON UUx. In the use of nassive and neuter verbs, care must 
be taken that the proper nominative is applied. That which fa the object 
of the active verb, must in all cases be the subject or nominative of tiie 
passive verb. Thus, we say, with the active Yei%^ ** They offered him 
mercy" (l e. to him) ; and, with the passive verb, ** Mercy was offered to 



tive capable of the action, it is taken actively; but, when joined to one 
incapable of the action, it becomes passive. If we say, ^the men an 
bnilaine a house,* the participle httkUng is evidently used in an active 
sense ; becaose the men are capable of the action. But when we tay, 
' The house is building,' or ' Patents are preparing,* the participles MUing 
and preparing must necessarily be understood in a passive sense; beoanse 
neither the honse nor the patents are capable of action.** Bee Pickbimm 
OH the Englikh Vtrb^ pp. 7»-80. 
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him ; " not, " He was offered mercj," bdcaiue ** mercy," and not **he" ii 
the thing wbkh was offered. It is better to alter the expression, by sab- 
stitating a synon^e with a proper nominative or subject, than to intro* 
duoe such confusion of language, as must necessarily result from a change 
in the positiYe, fixedi and true significations of words, or firom a nseles 
-violation of grammatical propriety« 

In aopondance with this direction, (see, also, Direction 6th,) 

if, would b$ betttr to soy, 

He was persuaded. 

He was addressed. 

She was heant 

They were seen, or Tiewed. 

It is liked, or commended. 

He was named, or meatlcoad. 

ft is maintained, or eontaslied. 

It was remembered, or conceived. 

He was visited by ms IHend. 

These e-aainplBa aaa Bjdicijffd VJIh 

much humor. 
He was consulted as an oracle. 



Ha was prevailed on» 

He was spoken to. 

She was'ustened to. 

They wecfl looked a1^ 

It ia approved of. 

He was spoken of, 

JM is contended for. 

It w«i thought 0^ 

He "was called on by his friend, 

These examples are oommenled 

upon with much humor. 
He was referred to as an oracle. 



DiBBonoN 12th. All the parts of a sentence should be constmcted 
in sndi a manner that t^iere sl^isU a|»pear to be no want of agreement or 
connexion among them. Thns, the lattoiidBg sflttWMi, '^Ba- ymt more 
hfUxjfvmif hnt not BO mmh^ admirnd an OyumiH^ is iBar<Twa<(g> becaaa^, 
when it is analyzed, it will be, ** He was more beloved as Cyntjbio,** &c. The 
odverb mpr$ req«iie3 the conjonction than after it; and the sentence 
should be, ''He was more beloved than Oynl^ bat not 90 mnch ad- 
xnired.* ' 

Again; i» the sestmoa^ *^If a nmt hm» ^ hiwdred aheflp, aqd OAe of 
^ Ihevi goe9 aatrav," te, the snlsunctive mood, hcwty is used after the con 
junction t/^ in the first part of the sentence, and the indicative, ooes, in the 
second. Both of thes^ verba should be in the indicati^ or both in the 
sobjqactive mood. *' 

No definite rule can be given, which wiB enable the leaner to make the 
parts of a sentenee agree in themselves, and with one another. They 
should be diligently compared, and a similarity of oonstniotaon be oanlnlly 
maintained; while the learner will recollect, that no sentenee can be con- 
sidered grammatically correct, ^vridch cannot be analysed or paned by the 
authorized rules of syntax. 

[Examples for practice, under these principles, may be found hi Parker 
and Fox's ^ Grammar,*' Part H., or m Muiray*s ^^Exenises,*' It has not 
been deemed expedient to insert them hexe.] 
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OH THB SKLBCnON OF WORDS AKD EXPBES8ION& 

Bendea grammatical correctness, the student who aims at 
being a good speaker and a good writer most pay attention 
to ths ityUj or manner of expressing his ideas. Boles rela^ 
ing to this subject pertain to the science of rhetoric 

Perspicuity, (by w}dch is meant deamess to the mind, 
easiness to be understood, freedom from obscurity or ambigu- 
itjr) should be the fundamental quality of style ; and the study 
of perspicuity fbd accuracy of expression requires attention, 
first, to words and phrases, and secondly, to the constructiim 
of sentences. 

Of Wardi and Phratei. 

The words and phrases employed in the expression of our 
ideas should have the three properties eeJled purify, propne^^ 
and precinan. 

Purity consists in the use of such words, and such construc- 
tions, as belong to the idiom of the language which we speak ; 
in opposition to words and phrases that are taken from oth- 
er languages, or that are ungrammatical, obsolete, newly coinr- 
•d, or used without proper authority. 

Piiri^ may be Tiolated in three different wajs. Eiist, the words may 
not be English. This fitmlt is called a barbariam. 

Secondly, the constmction of the word may not be In the English 
idiom. Tnis fault is called a aolecUm, 

Thu?dly, the words and phrases may not be empknred to express the 
precise meaning which custom has affixed to them. !l1iis fault is termed 
an impropriety, " 

Propriety of language consists in the selection of such 
words as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas which 
we intend to express by them ; in opposition to low expres- 
sions, and to words and phrases which would be less significant 
of the ideas that we mean to convey. 

There are seven principal roles for the preservation of propriety. 

1. Avoid low expressions. 

2. Snpply words that are wanting. 

a. Be careful not to use the same word in different senses. 
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4. Aroid the injudicioiu use of techiucal terms; that is, tcxms or 
expressions which are used m some art, occupation, or professioa.- 

5. Avoid eqniyocal, or ambigaoos words. 

6. Ayoid nninteliigible and inconsistent words or phiaset. 

7. AT<»d all sach wcnrds and phrases as ave not adapted to the ideaa 
intended to be oommnnicated. 

Precision signifies the retrenching of superfluities and the 
pruning of the expression, so as to exhibit neither more nor 
less thtm an exact eopj of the person's idea who uses it.* 

The words used to express ideas may be faulty in three respects, Fint, 
they may not express the idea which the anthor intends, but some other 
'which only resembles it ; tecondly, they may express that idea, but not fUly 
and completely ; thirdly y they may express it, together with something more 
^an is mtended. Predsion stands opposed to these three fiudts, bat 
c^efly to the last Propriety implies a freedom from the two former 
lanlts. The words which are used idbj he proper ; that is, they may ex- 
press the idea intended, and ihey may express it folly; bat to beprecue, 
signifies that they express that idea and no more. 

The great source of a loose style m opposition to precision, is the inju- 
dicious use of words termed syiumymota. They are called synonymous 
because they agree in expressiiyone prindpal idea ; but, for the most part, 
if not always, uiey express it tnft some diyersity in the curca]distances.t 

While we are attending to preciaon,we must be on our guard, lest, 
from the desire of pruning too closely, we retrench sU copiousness. To 
unite copiousness and precision, to be fuU and easy, and at the same time 
correct and exact in the choice of eyery word, is, no doubt, one of the 
highest and most difficult attainments in writing. 



x 



xxvm. 

OP THE CONSTBUCTION OP SENTENCES. | 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, nor 
yery short; long ones require dose attention to nu^e us 



* Precision is promoted by the omission of unnesessary words and phrases ; 
and is opposed to Tautology, or the repetition of the same sense in difierent 
words ; and to Pleonasm, or the use or superfluous words. 

t See Lesson XIX. The student who wishes for exercises on the sub- 
jects of purity, propriety, aiid precision, will find them in Parker end Fox*s 
Grammar, Part III., pp. 78-^, or in Murray's Exercises, (Alger's Edition.) 

X The substance of the remarks on this^ subject, is taken from Blur's 
Rhetoric. A great part of the language, also, is copied literally from that 
vork. 
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deafly perodTd the oonnezion of tbe several paHs; and 
short ones are i^t to break the sense^ and weaken the ocm- 
nexiou <^ thought. Yet oooaeioiftaUj thej maj both be used 
with feroe and )>fopiiety* 

A trsfai of MBtonoes, eoDStrneted in the mme maimer, and wiih tiw 
tame namber of membov, dKmld never be allowed to sscceedoie anotli- 
er. A gnooeniott of eWier long or rimrt senteneea slMidd idaolie svoidfid; 
for the ear tine of eidier of i&m when too kmg oontmned. A propBi 
mixture of long and siiort periods, and of periods yarionslj oonstmcto^ 
not only grutiUks the ear, mit imparls attealion and foree to ^^ 

The propertie s meet essential to a perfect sent^iee, are ths 

four fikDo wing: 

1« Oeaniess. v^ 

S. Unitj. 

8. Strengithi 

4. Harmox^jr* 



OF CLEARNESS. 

The first requisite of a perfect sentence is clearness. This 
implies that the sentence should be so constructed as to pre- 
sent the meaning intelligibly to the mind, and withput am- 
biguity. 

The faults In writing most destmetive to clearness are two, 
namely: a wrong choice of words, or a wron^ collocation of 
them. 

** From the natmie of onr language " says th*. Bhdr, ** a capital r^ in 
Ihe airangement^f our sentences is, that words or members most neuly 
related shoald be placed as near to each other as possible, that their mn- 
tnal relation may clearly appear. This role is frequently neglected, eycn 
by good writers. Thos, Mr. Addison says, 

^ By greatness, I do not only mean the bnSk of any single objept, tmt the 
largeness of a whole vifew." 

Here the plaine of the adrerb otdy makes it limit die rerb ffuo^ I do 
not only mean. The qaestion may then be asked, ** What does hi mon 
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tban meui ? " Had it been placed nfter Mk^ stiU it woald hftT« been 
wTOBg, for it might then-be asked, " What is meant beside the bulk f ** la 
it the color, or any other property? Its proper phioe is after the word 

« By greatness, I do not mean Ihelmlk of any single olyeot only.*' 

Pbr then^ *iBhen it is aidked ^ What does he mean more than the balk of 
a single object 1 the answer comes oat precisely as the author intends, 
•• the largeness of a Ddiole tiew." 

fniis extract shows the importance of ^ving the right position to 
adverbs and other qnalifying words. Farticmar attention most be giren 
also to the place of the pronotms tt^/b, toAticA, what, whoK, 5ec^ and of aH 
those particles which express the coimexion of Uie parts of speech. The 
fcdlowme sentence is faulty in this respect 

" It id folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the acoidents of life, by 
heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, but the good 
providence of our SavenlyFatibLWr?* "» -» 

Which, as it here stands, grammatically rdTers to the immediately {xre- 
ceding noun, which is fr-etuures, ao^ this would cobvert die whale period 
into nonsense. The sentence should have been eomtEncled thus : 

^ It is foily to pi»tend, by heaping up treasures, to aim onnelves against 
the accidents of J^e^ s^nst whi^ nothing can protaet us but the good 
providence of our Heavenly Father.** 
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XXX. 



UNITY. 

The nnii^r of a sentesiee iinpHes its cmeness. The sentence 
may consist of paits ; but diese parts mast be so closely 
bound togeth^ as to make an impression of one object only 
upon the mind. 

^ere is gen6ra11v hi every sentence some petson or thing which is the 
governing word. This shoiud be continued so if possible fiom the begin 
.ning to the end. 

Another direction or rale to preserve the unity of a sentence may be 
thus stated : Never crowd into one sentence ideas which have so little 
connexion that they might well be divided into two or more sentencea 
It is the safer extreme to err rather by too many short sentences, than by 
one that is overloaded or confused. 

A third rule for preserving the unity of a sentence is, keep clear of pa- 
rentheses in the middle of it. 
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III genend tiidr cflfeet is extremdx bad, bdog a perplexed method of 
disposing of some thon^it, which a writer has not art enough to introdnce 
in Its proper place. 

The fdorta rale for the unity of a sentence is, bring it to a foil and 
perfect dose. 

In oonformitj with the first rule stated aboTe, it may be obeenred, that 
if there are a number of nominatiycs, or subjects which cannot he con- 
nected bj a conjunction, or thrown into some other case or form, the 
sentence most be divided, and the parts constructed in independent 
sentences. 

To show the manner in which the rules now stated shetald be applied, 
the following extract is presented &om " The Qoarteriy Beyiew." 

*' The youth who had found the cayem. and had kept the secret to him 
self, loyed this damsel ; he told her the oanger in time, and persiiaded her 
to trust herself to him.*' In this sentence there is perfect unity. The 
word youih is the goyerning word, and the prononn A«, its representatiye, 
to preyent tautology, is substituted, to ayoia the metition of the conjuno- 
tion amd. But the writer continues, " They got into a canoe ; the place c€ 
her retreat was described to her on me way to it, — these women swim like 
mermaids, — she diyed after him, and rose in the cayem; in the wid^ 
part it is mbout fifty feet, and its medium height is guessed at the same, liw 
roof hung with stslactites." 

Here, eyery one of the roles of unity is yiolated. The nominatiye b 
changed six difierent times. Ideas haying no connexion with eai^ other, 
namely : Their getting into a canoe, — the description of the place of . her 
retreat,^ the swinmiing of. the women, — her diying and rising in ^ 
cayem, — the dimensions oX. the caVe, and the ornaments of its roo^ ars 
all crowded into one sentence. The expression, *^ These women swim 
like mermaids," is properly a parenthesis, occurring in the middle of the 
sentence ; and the clause, " the roof hung with stak^tos," does not bring 
the^ sentence to a full and perfect close. The same ideas intended to be 
conyeyed, may be expressed as follows, without yiolating either of Uie laws 
of unity. 

" }iR they got into a canoe, to proceed to the cayem, the place of her 
retreat was described to her. Like the rest of her countoywomen, she 
could swim like a mermaid, and accordingly diyinsp after him, she rose in 
the cayem ; a Spacious apartment of about nfty ^1 in each of its dimen 
sions,^ with a roof beautifully adorned with stalactites.*' 

The unity of a sentence may sometimes be presenred by the use (^ the 
participle instead of the yerfo. Thus: ^ The stoye stu^ on a platform 
which is raised six inches apd extends the whole length of the room." 
This sentence is better e3q>res8ed thus : ** The stoye stands on a platform^ 
six inches in height, and extending the whole lengUi of the room." 
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OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 



The third requisite of a perfect sentence is strength. 

By this is meant such a disposition of the several wordi 
and members as will exhibit the sense to the best advantage ; 
BS will render the .impression which die period is intended to 
onake, most full and complete, and give every word, and mem- 
ber its due weight and force. 

To the production of this effect, p^rspignity and unity are absolnteiy 
necessary ; but more is requisife. For, a" sentence may be clear ; it may 
also be compact, or have the requisite unity ; and yet, by some nnfarora 
ble circumstance in the structure, it may fail in that strength or liveliness 
of impression, which a more happy collocation iwrald produce. 

The first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, take from it 
tJi redundant words. 

Thus it is better to say, 

" Galled to the exercise of the supreme ccmmand, he exerted his author- 
ity with moderation^" &c., than "Being called to the exercise/* &c. 

It is a most useful exercise, on reviewing what we hare written, to con- 
tract that circuitous mode of expression, and to cut off those useless ex- 
crescences, which are usually found in a first draught Care must be 
taken, however, not to prune too closely. Some leaves must be left to 
shelter and adorn the fruit. 

As sentences should be cleared of superfluous words, so also must they 
be of superfluous members. 

Thus, speaking of beauty, one of the most elegant writers in the Eng- 
lish language says, 

" The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy and 
fpreaJs ddigkt over the facmtiesJ'* 

In the latter memb^ of this sentence, scarcely anything is added to 
what was expressed in the first. 

The second rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, pay partic- 
ular attention to the use of copulatives, relatives, and particles employed 
for transition and connexion. 

The separation of a preposition from the noun which it governs, is to 
be avoided. Thus, 

Though virtue borrows no assistance /rotn, yet it may often be accom 
panied by, the advantages of virtue." 

It would be better to say, 
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** Thoog^ Tirtne borrowt no assistanoe from the adTantages of fortune, it 
maj often be accompanied hj them.*' Or, ** Though lircae may often bf 
•ocompanied by the adTantages of fortnne, it boixows no assistance fron 
them." 

The atrength of a sentence is much injnred bj an nnnecessaiy mnlti 
plication of relative and demonstratiTe partidplM. 

^ oonversation, and in epistolary writing, the lelatire ^nonn may 
be omitted; bat in compositions of a serious, or dignified Kind, it should 
always be inserted. Tans we may say, in iamiliarlsngnage, 

•'Ha broQ^t the books I reqnesM.'* 

Bnt in dignified disoonne, the pronoon which shonld be mserted. 

** He bronght the books which I requested." 

With i]e«nrd to the conjunction and^ it should not be unnecessarily re 
peated. whenever, however, we wish objects to appear as distinct from 
each other as possible, the and may be repeated ; thus, 

** Such a man may fall a victim to power, but tmth, and reason, and 
liberty, would fall wiw him.*' 

[N. B. In such ^ases, the comma must precede each repetition of the 
conjunction and,] 

The third rule for promoting strengtJi is, dispose of the principal word 
or words in tiiat part of the sentence, where liiey will make &e most 
striking impression. 

In general, the important words are placed at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. Sometimes, however, when we propose giving weight to a sen- 
tence, it is useful to suspend tlie meaning a little, and then bring it out 
fully at the dose. Thus, 

** On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what principally strikes us 
is his wonderful invention.** 

The fiurth rule for promoting the strength of a sentence is, make the 
members of them go on rising in importance one above another. This 
kind of arrangement is called a dimax, and is ever regarded as a beauty 
in composition. 

A weaker assertion should never follow a stronger one; and when a 
sentence consists of two members, the longer sho^d in general be the 
concluding one. Thus, the following sentence adimits two arrangements, 
of which me latter is the better, for the reasons stated above. 

** We flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken our passions 
when they have forsaken us.** 

** When our passions have forsaken us, we flatter ourselves with the be 
lief that we have forsaken them.** ■ 

The Jifth rule for constructing secttences m£k strength is, avoid con 
eluding tnem with an adverb, a preposition, or any insignificant word. 

Sometimes, however, when words of this kind are particularly emphat- 
ieal, this rule mav be disregarded; as in the following sentence, and 
others like :t, in which they present an antithesis : 
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^ In their prosperity, my friends shall neTer hear of me ; in their tulTer. 
aityi always,* 

Bat when these mferior parts ^ speech are initrodiieed aa eiBounf tan- 
ces, or as qualifications of more Important words, ther shoold always be 
disposed of in the least conspicaoB&jMim^of-^he perio£ Thus, it is mach 
better to sa^yy 

. "• Avarice is a crime of which wise men ase often culty/* than to sayy 
' Avwice is a crime whic^ wise men are often guilty oE" 

This latter fonn is a phraaeolc^, which all correct writen shun. 
Lastly, it may be observed, that any phrase which expresses a drcnm 
stance only, cannot, without great indnganoe, condnde a sentence. 

The sixA and last rule concerning the stq^Agtirbf a sentence is this . 
In the membei-s of it, where two things are comMied or contrasted ; 
wB*ere eithe» resemblance or opposition is to be expressed ; sone resem- 
Uance in die language and construction oudit to be observed. 

The following passage beautifully exempMes this rule : 

" Homer was the gseater |;eniut : Virsil the better artist ; in the one- we 
admire the man, in the other the Won:. Homer harries as with a com 
manding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractive majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion ; Virnl bestows with a careful magnifi- 
cence. Homer, like the Kile, pours out nis riches with a sudden overflow; 
Vix^l, like a river in its banks, with a constant stream. When we look up 
on toeir machines^ Homer seems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking 
Olympus, scattering lightnings, and firing the heavens. Yirjgil, like the 
same power in bis benevolence, counselling with the gods, laymg plans £ox 
empiros, and ordering his whole oreation." 

Periods thus constmcM, when introduced with propriety and noC too 
frequently repeated, have a sensible beaut}^. But if such a construction 
be aamed at in every sentence, it betrays into a ^UsiKreeable unifoirmity, 
and nroduces a regular jingle in the period, which tires the ears and 
plainly discovers a&ctation. 



01* THE HARMONY OF A SENTEKCE. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to aeoBe ; jet it f&ost not- 
be disregarded. Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, lose 
much by being communicated to the mind by harsh and dis* 
agreeable sounds. For this reason, a sentence, besides the 
qualities ahready enumerated, under the heads of Clearness^ 
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Vhitif^ and Strengthy should likewise, if possible, express tha 
quality of Harmony* 

The rules of hannony reUte to the choice of words ; their arrange 
ment, the order and disposition of the members, and the cadence or close 
of sentences. 

If we would speak forcibly and effectnally, we mast avoid the use of 
inch words, — 1. As are composed of words already compounded, the 
sencal parts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely upitod ; as, 
wuucceisfuineUj ummgheadedtieu, tenderheartedneu. 2. Such as have the 
syllables which immediatelv follow the accented syllable crowded widi 
consonants that do not easily coalesce ; as, questionless, chromclersy convent- 
ielers. 3. Such as have too' many s;^llables following the accented syl- 
lable ; as, primarily f cursorily , summarily^ peremptoriness. 4. Such as have 
a short or unaccented syllable repeated, or followed by another short or 
unaccented syllable very much resembling it; as, haily, sillily, lowlily, 
farriery. 

But let the words themselves be ever so well chosen, and well sonnding, 
yet, if they be iU disposed, the melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or 
greatly impaired. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the close 
of sentences, must not be neglected, yet, in no instance should 
perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed 
to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely to round 
the period, or fill up the melody, are great blemishes in i^Tit- 
ing. They are childish and trivial ornaments, by which a 
sentence always loses more in point of weight tlian it can 
gain by such additions to its sound. 

The members of a sentence should not be too long, nor disproportion- 
ate to each other. When they have a regular and proportional division 
they are much easier to the voice, are more clearly understood, and better 
remembered, than when this rule is not regarded ; for whatever tires the 
voice and offends the ^ear is apt to mar the strength of the expression, 
and to degrade the sense of the author. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care should be taken 
that it be not abrupt nor unpleasant The following examples -will be 
sufficient to show the propriety of some attention to this part of the rule. 



" Virtue, dili^nce, and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, 
are prosperous m general." It would be better thus : "Virtue, diligence, 
and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, have ever been found 
the surest road to prosperity." 



An author, speaking of the Trinity, expresses himself thus : 

" It is a mysteiy which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore 
the ddpth or." How much better would it have been with thisHransposi 
tion : " It is a mystery, the truth of which we firmly believe, and the depth 
of which we humbly adore." 
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In the harmony of periods two things are to be considered. Firsti 
i^eeable sound or modulation in general, without any particular expres- 
sion. Next, the sound so ordered, as to become expressive of the sense. 
The first is the more common ; the second the superior beauty. 

The beauty of musical construction depends upon the choice and ar- 
rangement of words. Those words are most pleasing to the ear, which 
arc composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and consonants, without too many harsh conso 
nants, or too many open vowels in succession. Long words are generally 
more pleasing to the ear than monosyllables ; and those are the most 
musical, which are not wholly composed of long or short syllables, but 
of an int-ermixture of them ; sudi as, deligfUy anuue^ vdoeUy, cderily. boatUi- 
ful^impetuositu. If the words, however^ which compose a sentence, bo 
ever so well cnosen and harmonious ; yet if they be unskilfully arranged, 
its music is entirely lost 

^There are two things on which the music of a sentence 
principally depends ; these are, the proper distribution of the 
several members of it, and the close or cadence^ of the whole. 

First, the distribution of the several members should be carefully re- 
garded. Whatever is easy to the organs of speech, is always grateful to 
uie ear. While a period advances, the termination of each member forms 
a pause in the pronunciation ; and these pauses should be so distributed, 
as to bear a certain musical proportion to each other. 

The next thing which demands attention, is the close or cadence of the 
period. The only important rule, which can here be given, is this, when 
we aim at dignity or elevation, the sound should increase to the last ; the 
longest members of the period, and the fullest and most sonorous words, 
should be reserved for the conclusion. 

It may be remarked, that litt)^ words iv the conclusion of a sentence 
are as injurious to melody, as they are inconsistent with strength of ex 
pression. A musical close in our language seems in general to require 
either the last syllable, or the last but one, to be a long syllable. Words 
which consist chiefly of short syllables ; as, contrary^ particular^ rftrospect^ 
seldom terminate a sentence harmoniously, unless a previous run of long 
syllables have rendered them pleasing to t^ ear. 

Sentences constructed in the same manner, with the pauses at equal 
intervals, should never succeed each other. Short sentences must bo 
blended with long and swelling ones, to render discourse sprightly as well 
as ipagnificent 

There is, however, a species of harmony of a higher kind 
than mere agreeableness to the ear ; and that occurs when 
the sound is adapted to the sense. Of this there are two de- 
grees. First the current of sound suited to the tenor of a 
discourse. Next, a peculiar resemblance effected between 
some object, and the sounds employed in describing it. [&« 
Onorruxtopceiiu] 

9« 
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The founds of words mar be emplojed for representio^ tteee daasee 
if objects ; first, other loanas ; secondly, motions ; and thirdlj, the emo- 
tions and passions of tiie mind. 

In most languages, the names of manr particolar sounds are so formed 
as to bear some resemblance to the sonn^ which they sigmfy. Instances 
of this kind wQl be found nnder the title of Onomat<^>oeia, on page 104* 
The following extracts from Milton's Paradise Lost present examples of 
similar words, united in sentences so happily arranged, that the sooiid 
seems almost an edio to the sense. The nnt represents the opening of 
the gates of Hell: 

** On a sadden open fly, 
WiCh impetnous recoil, and jarrinj^ soimds 
The infernal doors, and on their hmges grate 
Haish thonder." 

The seeond repiesentB the openmg of the gates 0f Qearen 

'* Heaven opens wide 
Her eTer-dnring gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges tuniing.** 

Hie sound of words, in the second place, is frequently employed to 
Imitate motion. 

Long syllables naturally excite an idea of slow motion ; and a succes- 
sion of short syllables gives the impression of quick motion. Instances of 
both these wifi be found under the title of OnomaU^Keia, to whidi refer- 
ence has jost been made. 

The third set of objects, which the sound of words is capable of repre- 
senting, consists of emotions and passions of the mind. Thus, when 
pleasure, joy, and agreeable objects, are described, the language should 
run in smooth, liquid and flowing wwds. The following extract presents a 
good example: 

^ But how altered was its spriehUier tone 
When Cheerftilness, a nymph of heaKhiest hue ; 
Her bow across her shoulder flung ; 
Her buskins gemmed with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air that dale ana thicket rang ! 
The hunter's calf, to Fawn and Dryad known. 
The oak crowned sisters, and their ohaste^yed Queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen 
Peepingfrom forth their alleys green ; 
Brovm Exercise rejoiced to near. 
And Sport leaped up and seized his beeohen spear.** 

Melancholy and gloomy subjects are naturally connected wiflh dow 
neasure and long words. Thus : 

'* In those deep solitudes and awful cells 
Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells,'* &o. 
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Throagh glades and glooms the mingled meaBore stole. ^ 

Exercises, 

Fhe student may oonect the foUowing aentoices : 

Want of Unity. 

The successor of Henr^ the Second was his son Francis the Second, the 
ikrst husband of Mary, anerwards Queen of Scots, who died after a reign 
•^f one year, and was succeeded by his brother Charles the Ninth, then a 
boy only ten years old, who had for his gnardian Catharine de Medicis, 
an ambitious and nnprihcipled woman. 

WiuA of Purity, 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance, and exhibited mnoh 
that wafi glaring and bizarre. 

Want of Propriety. 

He was yery dexterous in smelling out the yiews and designs of others. 
The pretenders to polish and refine the English language haye chiefly 
multiplied abuses and absurdities. 

Wani of Precision. 

There can be no regularity or order in the life and conduct of that 
man who does not giye and allot a due share of his time to retiiement 
and reflection. 

Wont of Clearness, 

There is a cayem in the island of Hoonga which can only be entered 
by diying into the sea. 

Waxd of Strength. 

The combatants encountered each other with such rage, that, being 
eager only to assail, and thoughtless of making any defence, they both 
fell dead upon the field together. 

Want of Harmamy. 

By the means of society, our wants come to be supplied, and ourliyes 
are rendered comfortable, as well as our capacities enlarged, atid our yir 
tuous affections called forth into their proper exercise, t 



* The teacher or student who wishes for exercises under the heads of 
Clearness, Unity, Strength, and Harmony, will find a good collection of 
them in Murray's Exercises, an appendage to his large Grammar ; or an 
abridgement of them in Parker and Fox^s Grammar, r art 3d in the ap 
pendix. 

t The student who wishes a larger collection of exercises under the headf 
aboyementioned, will find them in Parker and Fox's Grammar, Part 3d. 
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xxxni. 

SOUND ADAPTED TO THE SENSE. 

** *Tif not enough no harshness glres offence. 
The wmnd must seem an echo of the sense. ** 

ONOMATOPCEIA. 

Onomatopoeia, or Onomatopy, consists in the formation of 
words in such a manner that the sound shall imitate the sense. 
Thus the words buzz^ crackle^ crash, flow, rattle, roar, kiss, 
wkisUe, are evidently formed to imitate the sounds themselves. 
Sometimes the word expressing an object is formed to imitate 
the sound produced by that object ; as, wave, cuckoo, whip- 
poorwill, whisper, hum. 

It IB esteemed a great beauty in 'writing when the words selected fot 
the expression of an idea, convey, by their sound, some resemblance to 
the subject which they express, as in the following lines : 

» 
The whitewashed wall, the. nicely sanded floor. 
The varnished clock that clicked l)ehind the door.* 

Of a similar character, and nearly of equal merit, are those sentences 
or expressions which in any respect imitate or represent the sense which 
they are employed to express. Thus Gray, in his Elegy, beautifally ex- 
presses the reluctant feeling to which he alludes in the last verse of the 
following stanza : 

" For who, to dumb fbrgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing anxious being e*er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing^ litigeri^ig look behind ! '' 

And Pope, in his " Essays on Criticism," in a manner, though different, 
yet scarcely less expressive, gives a verbal representation of his idea, by 
the selection of his terms, in the following lines : 

" These, equal syllables alone require. 
Though oft the ear the (^ei% vowels tire, 

^ These lines will not fail to recall to the memory of the classical sfu 
dent those peculiarly graphic lines of Virgil, in one of which he describes 
the galloping of a horse : 

"• Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit unguia campnm.** 

and in another the appearance of a hideous monster : 

** Monstrum horrendum in forma ingens cui lumen ademptum.*' 
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While expletives their feeble aid <&? join, 
And ten tow wordi oft creep in ons auU iin^* 

*^ A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
l^uUj like a wotMided anake^ drags its slow length ahng* 

^ Soft is the strain, when Zephyr eently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smMxtker numbers ftows^ 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse^ rotigh verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labors, and the words move slow. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims along the main." 

Ab an exercise in Onomatopoeia, the stadent may select sadi words 
as he can recall in which the sound bears a resemblance to the significa- 
tioiL 



XXXIV. 

DEFINITION, AND DISTINCTION OR DIFFEBENCE. 

■ 

The object of this exercise is to accustom the student to ac- 
quire clear ideas of things, and to perceive distinctions and 
differences wherever they exist. Clear ideas of a subject 
must be acquired before any thing can be correctly said or 
written upon it. 

A definition, as described by logicians, consists of two parts, which they 
call the genus and the difference. The genus is the name of the doas to 
which the object belongs. The difference is the property or properties 
by which the individual thing to be defined is distinguished fix>m other 
individuals of the same class. Thus, if a definition is required of the 
word jttfrtce, wq may commence by saying, " Justice is that virtue which 
induces us to give every one his due." Here, virtue is the cktss to which 
tiie object belongs ; but this part of the definition may be applied to hori'- 
esty^ another qudity of the same class, as well as to justice ; for "" Honesty 
is also a virtue which induces us to give every one his due." Something 
more, therefore, must be added to our definition, by which Ji«ftc« may be 
distinguished from honesty^ and this something more, in whatever form it 
may he presented, will be the difference which excludes honesty from the 
same definition. 
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JUSTICE. 

Justice is tliat virtae which induces us to give to everj one 
his due. It requires us not only to render eveiy article of 
property to its right owner, hut abo to esteem eveiy one ac - 
cording to his merit, giving credit for talents and virtues 
wherever they may he possessed, and withholding our appro- 
bation from every fault, how great soever the temptation that 
leads to it 

It will easily be seen from this definition in wh&t the difference \ie% 
which exdndes honesty from the definition. Honesty, it is tme, requires 
that we should render to every one his due. Bnt honesty does not neces- 
sarily imply lihe esteeming of every one according to his merit, giving 
credit for talents and Tirtoes,'* &c. 

m 

A definition should generally be an analysisirof the thing 
defined, that is, it should comprise an enumeration of its prin- 
cipal qualities or attributes. 



/ 



Mcample 2cL 
A SivaUow. 



1. A swallow is aa animaL — This definition is not correct, becanse it 
will apply also to a horse, or a cow, or a dog, or a cat, as well as to a 
swallow. 

2. A swallow is a bird. — So also is an eagle, or a goose, and therefoit 
this de^nition is not sufficiently distinct. 

3. A swallow is an animal which has two legs. — And so is a man, 
and therefore this definition is not sufficiently exclnsiye. 

4. A swallow is an animal that has two legs, and wings. — And so b a 
hU ; and therefore this definition is faulty. 

5. A swallow is an animal, that has wings, feathers, and a hard, 
glossy bill, with short legs, a forked tail, and large mouth, and ex- 
ceeding all other birds 4n the untiring rapidity of its flight and eyolution& 
Its upper parts are steel blue, and the lower parts <n a light, chestnut 
color. It 9eeks the society of man, and attaches its nest to &e rafters in 
JDams. 

This definition contains the difference^ as well as the class, and may 
tfierefore be considered as sufficiently correct for Our present purpose, t 



* See Synovymes^ page 40. 

t See Parker and Foz*i Oramitar, Part m., No. 387. 
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JSbccanple Sdm 

EtemaL 

The term demal is properlj applied to thai only idiich always haa es.- 
Bted and always will exist It implies tnthotd begmmng and wUhotU end. 

This definition excludes the application of the term denuU from ereiy 
Jiing that ever had a beginninj^, as well as from that which will ever have 
an end. The cireamstance cit having no beginning is the specific difibrenoe 
between the terms eUarmd and ii^jSnUe, i^finiiet endless, onoeasing, &c^ 
imply only toithout end. 

After explaining the meaning, or giving the definition of 
the terms in this exercise, the stadent should be required to 
^ve an instance of l^e proper application of the word. 

JSxercisez. 

Gire a definition to the followhig words, and point ont the distinction 
or difference between them and other words, which in some respect 
resemble them. 

Temperance. To Transpose. Amplify. 

Eqoity. To Disregard. Composition. 

Synthesis. Excellence. History. 

Analogy. Actirity. Astrology. 

Ck>mpaiison. To Disobey. Literature. 

Judgment Tautology. Science. 

Beasotting. Karration. Art 

Description. Outline. 

The distinction or difference between two subjects may 
likewise be exhibited as in the following 

Example. 

Grammar, rhetoric, and logic are kindred branches of 
science, but each has its separate department and specific ob- 
jects. Rhetoric teaches how to express an idea in proper 
words; grammar directs the arrangement and inflections of 
the words ; logic relates to the truth or correctness of ihe 
idea to be expressed. Grammar addresses itself to the un- 
derstanding ; rhetoric, to the imagination-; logic, to the judg- 
ment. Bhetoric selects the materials; granmiar combines 
them into sentences ; logic shows the agreement, or disagree- 
ment, of the sentences with one another. A sentence m^ 
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be grammatically correct, but rhetorically incorrect, as in the 
following extract : 

" To take arm$ against a sea of troubles, and, by opposing, 

end them." 

Here every word is grammatically correct ; bat to repre- 
sent a man clad in armor io fight tccUer, is a mixed metaphor, 
violating one of the fundamental principles of rhetoric So, 
also, a sentence may be both grammatically and rhetorically 
faultless, while it violates logical principles. Thus, '' All men 
are bipeds, and, as birds are also bipeds, birds are to be coor 
sidered as men." 

Exercises. 

The student rncty show the distinction between thefoUoicing words : 

Quack and charlatan. 

Projector, speculator, and economist 

Bookworms and syllable hunters. 

Cant, prosing:, puritanical. 

The word liberal^ as applied to politicians, theologians, and philoso- 
phers ; 1st, when assumed oy themselves ; 2dly, when applied to ihem bj 
their adyersarigs. 

The different senses in which the word independence is 
used, as applied to nations and individuals, to a man's charac- 
ter, opinions, and circumstances, is explained in the following 

Example. 

When we speak of a nation's independence, we mean, that it 
is not connected with any other nation, so as to be obliged to 
receive laws or magistrates from it, to pay a revenue into its 
treasury, or in any way to submit to its dictates. When we 
see a nation whose laws are framed by its own magistrates, 
whether elective or hereditary, without regard to the pleasure 
of any other nation ; where the taxes are levied for the sup- 
port of its own interest; and for the maintenance of its own 
magistrates ; where it is not necessary that the consent of 
another should be obtained, before it is at liberty to make 
war upon a foreign state, or to ienter into alliance with any 
foreign power that they please, — to that nation custom gives 
the epithet " independent." 

Nor does the submission of a people to the wiU of a despot 
contradict its claim to be considered an independent nation. 
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The subjects are, indeed, dependent upon the caprice of a 
tyrant, and he has abeolute power over their lives, j)ropert7, 
and political interest ; but this internal slavery does not ex- 
clude them from being considered independent as a nation, 
and from taking a part, as such, in the disputes of other gov- 
ernments, provided that their own master is not also subject 
to some foreign power. A subject province becomes inde- 
pendent, when, finding itself strong enough for its purpose, it. 
throws off the yoke of the ruling power, and declares itself 
&ee ; and it is recognized as such by other nations, if it suc- 
ceeds in establishing its claim, either by arms, or the consent 
of the government to which it was subject. 
• A man is said to be independent in his character, when he 
does not permit the opinion of the world to influence his ac- 
tions. He is independent in his opinions, when he maintains 
them in spite of ridicule, or the ideas of the rest of the com- 
naunity. If he conducts himself according to these opinions, 
carries into action his ideas of right and wrong, though they 
be contrary to what every one else thinks, he is independent 
in character. . A man may he so subservient to another, that 
he will' disguise his own opinions, and uphold those of the 
other. For some benefit conferred, or from the expectation 
of some advantage, he will stoop to flatter the notions of his 
patron, pretend to guide all his actions according to those 
ideas, and even regulate his conduct by rules which he knows . 
to be w^rong ; and merely for the sake of being permitted to 
expect a slight favor. Such a man- has no claim to indepen- 
dence of character or opinions. 

When a person does not rely on the profits of his business 
for subsistence, but has laid up or received as an inheritance . 
a sum of money, the income of which is sufficient for his 
maintenance, he is considered independent in his circum- 
stances. 

Independence is, in most cases, an excellent quality and 
state ; but when a man's independence of character leads him 
to abuse, and refuse to conform to, the customs of his country, 
because he perceives in them something absurd, it makes him 
appear ridiculous. 

10 
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, XXXV. 

ANALOGY. 

Analogy, as defined by Johnson, is a resemblance between 
two things with regard to some circumstances or effects. 

Webster defines it thus : An agreem^it or likeness between 
things in some circumstances or effects, when the things are 
otherwise entirely diffeient. Thus, learning is said to enUgkUn 
the mind, that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye, 
enabling it to discover what was hidden before.* 

EocampU. 

Youth and morning resemble each other in many paHicu- 
lars. Youth is the first part of life. Morning is the first 
part of the day. Youth is the time when prepanUimi is to be 
made for the business of life. In the morning, arrangements 
are made for the employment of the day. In youth, our 
spirits are light, no cares perplex, no troubles annoy us. In 
the morning the prospect is fair, no clouds arise, no tempest 
threatens, no commotion among the elements impends. In 
youth we form plans which the later periods of life cannot 
execute ; and the morning, likewise, is often productive of 
promises which neither noon nor evening can perform. 

From this example it will be seen that subjects which in 
reality have in themselves no actual resemblance, may be so 
contrasted as to present an appearance of resemblance in their 
effects. Many of the beauties of poetry arise from the poet*s 
observing these similitudes, and expressing them in appro- 
priate language. Thus darkness and adversity,, comfort and 
light, life and the ocean, evening and old age, misfortune and 
a storm, a clergyman and a shepherd, smiles and sunshine, 
tears and rain, a guilty conscience and a defenceless body, are 
subjects which in themselves have no actual similitude ; yet, 
^ when contrasted with their effects, points of resemblance will 

* When the thing to which the analogy is supposed happens to be men- 
tioned, analoey has after it the prepositions to or with: when both the things 
•re mentionea after analogy, the preposition between is used. — Johtuon. 
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be readily seen, which show an obvious analogy. Thus, also. 
In the foUowing extract the poet in addressing the sun shows 
an analogy between the evaporation of water, and the flight 
of a bird. 

" Thon lookest on the craters, and they glow 
And take them wings and mount aloft in air,** &c. 

The skilfal allusion to such analogies constitutes the highest 
art of the poet, as it forms also the most pleasing beauty of 
poetry. Indeed, without such allusions, poetry loses all of its 
charms, and verse degenerates into mere * sing-song* 

It will be a useful exercise for the student to prepare lists 
of subjects between which an analogy may be traced. 




XXXVI. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

A Figure, in the science of language, is a departure from 
the common forms of words, from the estabUshed rules of 
syntax, or from the use of words according to their literal 
signification. 

A departure fix>m the common form of words is called a figure 
of etymology, or an etymological figure. \^See Elision, S^c.'] 

A departure from the established rules of syntax is csdled a 
syntactical figure. \^See JSncdlctge, JIgperhaton, Pleonasm, 4"^.] 

A departure from the use of words in their literal significa- 
tion is called a figure of rhetoric, or a rhetorical figure. \^See 
Trope, Metaphor,'] 

'Figurative language properly includes all of these different 
kinds of figures ; but the term is sometimes restricted to 
rhetorical figures.* 

* Holmes*s~** Rhetoric ** enumerates a list of two hundred and fifty' ilgnres 
connected with the subjects of Logic, Rhetoric, and Grammar. The work 
is remarkable for its quaintness, and possesses some merit as a voealndary. 
His cautions with regard to the use of figures are so characteristic^ that they 
may afibrd some amusement, if not edification to the student The follow 
ing is his language with regard to Tropes and Figures : 

" The faults of Tropes are nine : 

'l 3 8 4 6 

** Of tropes p^ples^t, harsh, frequent, swoU'n, fetched far, 
« - 7 8 • 
111 representing, forced, low, lewd, beware.*' 
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Many words that arc used in common disconrse have two significatioiis 
or rather significations of two different kinds ; namely, a literal and a 
figarative signification. 

A woid is said to be used literally or to haye its literal significalaon 
when it is used in a manner, which is authorized by the general consent 
of those who speak and write with correctness the language in which it is 
found. 

A word is used fignratively, when though it retains its usual significa- 
tion it is applied in a manner different from its common application. 
Thus when we speak of the head of an animal^ we use the word head in its 
literal signification as implying that part of the body which contains the 
eyes, nose, month, ears, &c But when we speak of the head of a class, 
or of a division of an army, or any thing without life, we recall to mind 
the analogy or resemblance between two objects, separately considering 
the highest or most prominent part of each, and apply the name of that 
part m the one, to the similar part in the other. In this manner the 
word is turned from its literal meaning to a figurative signification, and 
this turning of the word receives the rhetorical name of a tmpe; a deriva- 
tion fr9m a Greek word, which signifies a twming. So also, " The dawn^ 
})roperiy means the earliest part of the morning, or of the day ; and ^ twi- 
iqht " expresses the dote or latter part of day. But, by a rhetorical figure, 
tnese wopJb are used to express the earliest and latest parts of other snb- 
iects. Thus, " the dawn of bliss," expresses the commencement of hap- 
piness or bliss ; and, " the twilight of our woes" is used to signify the 
close or termination of sorrow. " The morning of our joy,** implies the 
earliest period of our enjoyment " The eve of his departnie,*' implies 
itie latest point of tone, i»revious to his departure. 



The use of figures, or of figurative language, is, — 

1. They render the language copious. 

2. The richness of language is thereby increased. 

3. They increase the power and expressiveness of language. 

4. They impart animation to style."^ 

There is another class of figures styled metaphors, wMch so 
nearly resemble tropes, that 3ie difference cannot always be 
easily described. 

The literal meaning of the word metaphor is a transferring from one 
subject to anoUier. As used in rhetoric, it implies a transferring of the 



"And the faults of figures are six: 

12 S 

*^ Figures unnatural, senseless, too fine spun, 
4 5 6 

Over adorned, affected, copious, shun." (!!!) 

" Rhetoric made Easy, by John Holmes, London, ITSS.** 

« The student who would see a beautiful iHustiittion of this subject, is 
r«ferred to Newman's Rhetoric, chap. 3d. 
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epplication of a word, in its literal meaning, from one object, or class of 
objects, to another, founded upon some similarity, analogy, or resem- 
blance.* 

A metaplior is a simile or comparison expressed in one 
word. Thus: The soldiers were lions in the combat: The 
soldiers fought like lions* [_See Comparison.^ 

A trope is the mere change, or taming, of a word from its orimnal sig<* 
nification. Hence, if the word be changed, the figure is destroyed. Thus, 
when we say. The clouds foretell rain, we have a trope in the vford JoretelL 
If the sentence be read, The clouds foreshow rain, tne figure disappears. 

The following examples will clearly illustrate the diflference 
between plain and figurative language : 

, Examples. 

Figurative, She had been the pupil of the village pastor, 
the favorite lamb of his little flock. 

Plain, She had been the pupil of the village clergyman^ 
the favorite child of his small congregation. 

Figurative, Man! thou pendulum between a smile and 
tear. 

Plain, Man! thou who art always placed between happi- 
ness and misery, but never wholly enjoying the one, nor to- 
tally afllicted with the other. 

Figurative, He found the tide of wealth flowing merely iii 
the channels of traffic ; he has diverted from it invigorating 
rills to refresh the garden of literature. 

Plain. He saw that men of wealth were employing their 
riches only in the business of commerce. He set the example 
of appropriating a portion of wealth to the increase and dil- 
fusion of knowledge. 

Figurative, A stone, perhaps, may tell some wanderer 
where we lie, when we came here, and when we went away ; 
but even that will soon refuse to bear us record: Time's 
effacing fingers will be busy on its surface, and at length wear 
it smooth. 

Plain, A stone, perhaps, may be erected over our graves, 
with an inscription bearing the date of our birth, and the day 



* " Metaphore is an alteration of a worde, fix)m the proper and natnrall 
meaning to that which is no^ proper, and yet agreeth thereunto by some 
likenesse that appeareth to be into it." — Wustm — The Arte of JRhetortqiiet 
p. 175. . 

10* 
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of oar deat)i ; but even that will not last long. In the course 
of time the stone will be mutilated or broken, and the inscrip- 
tion be entirely destipj^d. , 

Jt will readily be seen from these examples that analogy is 
the foundation of a large proportion of figurative langoage. 
Thus in the first example, " She had been the pu|»l of &e 
village pastor, the favorite lamb of his little flock," the anal<^ 
lies between a clergyman and a shepherd ; a congregation and 
a fiock of sheep, the little ones of the congregation and the 
young lambs of the fiock. 

It will be found a very useful exercise for the student to 
trace out the analogies thus presented by figurative language. 
The following extracts are selected, in whicln he may point 
out the subjects between which the analogy is directly or in- 
directly implied. Such an exercise will open his eyes to the 
beauties of poetry, and prepare him for the imitation of those 
beauties. Perhaps it wiU be better that this should be moral 
exercise. 

detracts. 

The meek-eyed mom appears, mother of dews, " 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east. 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 
By its own weight made steadfast and immoyable, 
Looking tranquillity 1 

Tonth is not rich in time; it may be poor; 

Part with it, as with money, sparing ; pay 

No moment bi|t in purchase of its worth ; 

And what its worth — ask death-beds ; they can telL 

Enter this wild wood, 



And view the haunts of nature. The calm shade 
Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze. 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a baliit. 
To thy sick heart. 

Throngs of insects in the'glade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment ; as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene. 

The breath of night's destructive to the hue 
Of every flower l£at blows. 
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So saying) h«r rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the frait, she plucked, Bhe ate. 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave figns of woe 
That all was IobU 

The Toice of thy brother's blood crieth unto me from the ground. 

Thou 'rt purpling now, O Sun, the vines of Canaan, 
And crowning with rich light the cedar tops of I^ebanon. 

The tempests of fortune. 

The last steps of day. 
The slonns of adversity. 

My ear is pained, 
1^ soul is sick with every dav's report 
Of wTcmg and outrage with wliich earth is, filled. 

The superb lotus was holding up his cup to the eon. m if fi« a ftiQ 
draught of his light. 

Life is a sea as fiMhomless, 
As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The li^ht of heaven 
Smiles on it, and 'tis decked with every hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon, dark clouds 
Arise, contending winds of fate go forth, 
' And Hope sits weeping o'er a general wreck. 



xxxvn. 

TRANSLATION OF PLAIN INTO FIGURATIVB LANGUAGE. 

The following Examples present instances of plain lan- 
guage converted into figurative. This exercise will require 
a greater effort of imagination thaii the last ; but the difficulty 
of the task must not prevent an attempt at its execution. 

Pfain: It was evening, and the sun slowly went down. 
Figurative, T was eve : — upon his chariot throne 

The sun sank lingering in the west. 
Plain, Showery April. 
Figurative. Tear-dropping April. 

4f For an example showing the difference in the vivacity of style in plida 
and figurative language, see note on pages 118 and 119. 
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Plain, The winds made the large trees bend. 

Figurative, The giant trees leaned back from tbe encoGe.- 
tering breeze. 

Plain, The thunder is echoed from the tops of the moun- 
tains. 

Figurative, From peak to peak leaps the live thunder. 

Plain. It is again morning, a bright, fair, and pleasant 
morning ; and the clouds have all passed away. 

Figurative, The mom is up i^ain, the dewy morn. 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn. 

Plain, Oldest of Lakes. 

Figurative, Father of Lakes. 

Plain. Yonder comes the bright sun, enlightening the East. 

Figurative. But yonder comes the powerful King of day, 
Rejoicing in the east. 

Plain, The light dew — the unpleasant storms. 

Figurative, The light-footed dews : — the surly storms. 

Plain, The earth is covered with snow, or 
The snow covers the earth. 

Figurative, The earth lies buried in a shfoud of snow. 

Plain, Much rain has fallen from the clouds to-day. 

Figurative. The clouds have dropped their garnered fulness 
down. 

Plain, The fair morning makes the eastern skies look bright. 

Figurative, The fair morning gilds the eastern skies. 

Plain, Some solitary column stands alone, while the others 
have been thrown down. 

Figurative, Some solitary column mourns above its pros- 
trate brethren. 

Plain, If pleasant looks will not soothe your displeasure, 
I shall never attempt it with tears. 

Figurative, If sunshine will not dissolve thy snow, 
I shall never attempt it with rain* 

Plain, The love that is caused by excitement is soon de- 
stroyed by affliction* 

Figurative, The love that is ordered to bathe in wine, 
Would be sure to take cold in tears. 

Plain, Authors of modern date write for money, not for 
fame. % 

Figurative, 'T is but to snip his locks they Cmodem authors) 
follow the golden-haired Apollo. 
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The conversion of plain into figurative langalige requires 
^e exercise of considerable thought, and quickness of percep- 
Hon in tracing analogies. It is recommended to the student 
before he attempts an exercise of this kind, to read with at- 
tention portions of the works of some distinguished poet, with 
special reference to the figures he employs. Let him analyse 
the expressions, and point out what portions are figurative, in 
what the figure consists, and on what analogy the figure is 
founded. An exercise of this kiod will bring the mind, into 
vigorous action, and like all exercises having that tendency, 
cannot fail to be highly beneficial. 




xxxvin. 

EULES OF METAPHORS. 

The following are the rules laid down by Dr. Blair, in 
relation to metaphors : 

First. They mast be suited to the nature of the subject ; neither too 
numerous, nor too gay, nor too elevated for it. We must neither attempt 
to force the subject, by the use of tticm, into a degree of elevation not 
congruous to it ; nor, on the contrary, suffer it to full below its proper 
dignity. Some metaphors would be beautiful in poetry, which would be 
unnatural in prose ; some are j2:racefal in orations, which would be highly 
improper in historical composition. Fifl:ures are the dress of sentiment ; 
they should, consequently, be adapted to the ideas which they are intended 
to adorn. 

The second ride respects the choice of objects whence metaphors are to 
be draAvn. The field for figurative language is very wide. All nature 
opens her stores, and allows us to collect them without restraint. But 
we must beware of using such allusions as raise in the mind mean, low, 
or dtrty ideas. To render a metaphor perfect, it must entertain as well 
as enlighten. The most pleasing metaphors are -derived from the fre- 
quent occurrences of art and nature, or from the civil transactions and 
customs of mankind. 

In the third place, a metaphor should be founded on a resemblance, or 
analogy, which is clear send striking, not far fetched, nor difficult to be 
discovered. Harsh or forced metaphors are always displeasing, because 
they perplex the reader, and, instead of illustrating the thought, they ren- 
der it intricate and confused. 

In the/o«rf^ place, we must never jumble metaphorical and plain lan- 
enage together *, that is, ncner construct a period, so that part of it must 
be understood metaphorically, part literally. 

In thejifth place, take care not to make two different metaphors meet 
on the same object This, which is called mixed metaphor, is one of the 
|p:«ntest abuses of the figures Shakspcarc's expression, for example. 



1 
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''To take <mwu uaintt m aeaof tronUes " makes m most nmiaterBlmedlefi 
and entirely oonfoands the imagination.* 

In examming the propriety S metaphors, it is a good rule to form a 
pictore of them, and to consider how we parts agree, and what kind of 
figure the whole presents, when delineated with m pencil. 

Metaf^ors, in the $ixih place, should not be crowded together on the 
same object Though each of them be distinct, yet if they be heaped on 
one another, they produce confusion. 

The last rule concerning metaphors is, they should not be too far piuv 
sued. For, when the resemblance, which is the foundation of the fig:are, 
IS long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute drcnmistances, an o/fe- 
gory is produced, instead of a metaphor; the reader is wearied, and the 
discourse becomes obscured. This is termed, straining a metaphor. 



XXXIX. 



PROSOPOPOEIA, OR PlfiRSOMFICATIOK. 

The literal meaning of prosopopoeia is^ the change of things to 
persons. A fondness for life and animated beings, in prefer- 
ence to inanimate objects, is one of the first principles of lite- 
rary taste. That figure, therefore, by which life and action 
are attributed to inanimate objects, is one of frequent occor- 
rence among the best writers of prose and of poetry. To po- 
etical writers, especially, it is of the greatest consequence, as 
constituting the very life and soul, as it were, of their num* 
bers. This will easily be seen by the following example : 

** The brilliant stm is rising in the east*' 

How jame and spiritless is this line, compared with the manner in 
which the same idea is expressed by the poet, thds : 

'*But yonder comes the powerful King of Bay, 
Rejmcing in the east" t 



♦ Mr. Steele, in liis " Prosodia Rationalise''* has rescued the Bard of 
Avon from this inconsistent metaphor, by the suggestion, that it was 
ormnally written, " To take arms against assail of troubles." 

f This extract, from Thomson's Seasons, operates as a temptation, that 
cannot be resisted, to present another from the same page, which, as a pic 
ture^ remarkable alike for beauty of coloring, dignity of appearance, and 
sublimity of conception, is scarcely equalled m any other language. That 
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There are three different degrees of this figure, says Dr. 
IBlair, wjiich it is requisite to distinguish in order to determine 
tlie proprietj of its use. 

The first is, when aomt of the propertits of liTing creatures are as- 
cribed to inanimate objects ; the second, when these inanimate objects are 
described as acting lUa aueh as have life; and the third, when Uiej are ex- 
Iiibited as speaking to us, or as listening. 

The first and lowest degree of this figare, which consists in ajtcnbing to 
tnanimate objects some of the qualities of Uving creatures^ raises the style so 
little, that the humblest discourse admits it without any force. Thus, a 
raging storm, a deceitfid disease, a crud disaster — are familiar expres- 
sions. This, indeed, is so obscure a degree of personification, that it 
might, perhaps, be properly classed with simple metaphors, which almost 
escape our observation. 

Tne second degree of this fignre is, when we represent inanimate objects 
as octiiig like those that have me. Here we rise a step higher, and the 
personmcation becomes sensible. According to the nature of the action 
i^hidi we ascribe to those inanimate objects, and to the particularity with 
-which we describe it, is the strength of the figure. When pursued to a con- 
siderable length, it belongs only to stadi^ harangues^ when slightly 
touched, it may he sdadtM into less elevated compositions. 



the student may duly appreciate the skill of the poet, and the magnificonoe 
of the design, it is first presented in plain language : 

'* Every thing that grows depends on the light and heat oClhe sun, as it 
is passing along the ecliptic. All mankind depend upon it Ibr thilc daily 
Bubsistence. The seasons, the hours, the wind and the rain, the oeV-and 
the storm, influenced as they are by the sun, are instrumental in producing 
herbs, fruits, and flowers, during the whole year." 

From such a tame and lifeless recital, the poet has fonned the following 
magnificent picture, which he holds up to the sun, under the name (see 
Onomatopceia) of '* rarent of Seasons : " 

" The vegetable world is also thine 
Parent of Seasons I who the pomp precede, 
That waits thy throne, as throngn thy vast domain, 
Annual^ alon^ the bright ecliptio road. 
In world-reioicing state, it moves sublime. 
Meantime ue expecting nations, circled gay, 
With all the various tribes of foodful earu, 
Implore thy bounty, or send grateful up 
A common hymn ; while, round thy beaming car, 
High seen, the Seasons lead, in spnsfatly dance 
Harmonious knit, the rosy-fingered Hours^ 
The Zephyrs fioating loose, the timely Rams, 
Of bloom ethereal, the light-footed Dews, 
And, softened into joy, the surly Storms. 
These, in successive turn, with lavish hand, 
Shower every beauty, every fragrance shower. 
Herbs, flowers, and fruits ; till, kindling at thy tDuch, 
From land to land is flushed the vemaTyear.*' 
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Mxarnple. 

" The offended Law draws the sword from its scabbard, in Tengeaaos 
against the moiderer." 

Here the law is beaatifoUy personified, as reaching forth its hand to 
give us a sword for patting a mnrderer to death. 

In poetry, personifications of this kind are extremely freqacnt, and are, 
indeed, the life and soul of it In the . descriptions of a poet, -who has a 
lively fancy, every thine is animated. Homer, the father of poetry, is re- 
markable for the use of this figure. War, peace, darts, rivers, every thing, 
in short, is alive in his writings. The same is true of Milton and Shak- 
speare.* 

The diird and highest degree of this figure is when inanimate objects 
are represented, not only as feeling and acting, but as speaking to us, or 
listening when we address them. . This is the boldest of all rhetoric^ figures ; 
it is the style of strong passion only, and therefore should never be at- 
tempted, except when the mind is considerably heated and agitated. 

The following is an example of this kind : 

Must I leave tfaee. Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunts of gods ! where I had hoped to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. 

It is to be remarked, with regard to this degree of personification,./2rsti 
that it should never be attempted unless when prompted by strong feel- 
ing, and should never be continued when the feeling begins to subside. 

Secondly. That an object that has not some dignity in itself, or which is 
incapable of making a proper figure in the elevation to which we raise it, 
should never be personified. Thus, to address the body of a friend is not 
at all unnatural ; but to address the several parts of the body, or the 
clothes which he wore, is not compatible with the dignity of grave 
composition. 

Examples of the three degrees of personification, for the student to 
designate : 

With other ministrataons, thou, oh Nature, 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child. 

Uncomforted and friendless solitude. * 

Come, funeral flower ! thou shalt form my nosegay now. 



* No personification is more striking, or introduced on a more proper 
occasion, f^an the following of Milton, upon Eve's eating the forbidden 



fruit: 



" So saying, her rash hand, in evil hour, 
" Fortli reaching to the fruit, she plucked, she ate I 
" Earth felt the wound ; and nature, from her scat, 
" Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woo, 
" That all was lost " 
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Sweet scented flower, who *t wont to bloom 
On Januaiys front seyere. 

The meek-eyed Mom appears, mother of dews. 

Yowag Day ponrs in apace, 

,And opens all the dawn y prospect wid^. 

Oh ! there 19 a charm, that morning has, 

That gives the brow of age a smack e( youth 

And makes the lip of youth breathy pmunes exquisila 

The breath of night *b destmctiye to the hue 
Of every flower that blows. 

No Arm, in the day of the conflict could wound him, 
Thou^ war launched his thunder in fury to kilL 

There is no malice in this burning coal ; 

The breath of heaven hath blown its spirit out, 

And strowed repentant ashes on his head. 

Pale Autumn spreads o*er him the leaves of the forest, 
The fays of the wild chant the dirge of his rest, 
And thou, little brook, still the sleeper deplorest. 
And moistenest the heath-bell that weeps on his breMt 

Ko might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure 'scape ; back-wounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. 

I have marked 
A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face; a thousand innocent Garnet 
In angel whiteness bear away these blushes. 

All delights are vain ; but that most vain, 
Which, with pain purchased, doth inherit pom. 

Let fimie, that all hunt after in their lives, 
live registered upon our broken tombs, 
And then grace us in the disgrace of death; 
When, spite of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeavor of this present breath mav bay 
That honor, which shall 'bate his sc3rthe's keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. * 

* Any volume of poetry wiU famish exercises of this kind to the student, 
Tendering it unnecessary to multiply them here. In personifying inanhnate 
objects, uiinffs remarkable for power, greatness, or sublimity, are represented 
as males, Toings beautiful, amiable, or prolific, or spoken of as receivers 
and ooBtainers, are represented sB/emaUs, 

11 
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XL. 

t 

SmiLE, OB COHFaJUSOK.* 

A simile is the likeniag of the subject, of which we speak, 
to another subject having some similarity, in order to render 
the description more forcible and perspicuous. In a strict 
flense, it diiSers from comparison, in which the subject may 
have an obvious likeness, t But many rhetoricians consider 
the terms as s3rnonymous, and in thi^ light they are presented 
in this connexion. This figure is extremely Sequent both in 
prose and poetry ; and it is often as necessary to the exhiH- 
tion of the thought, as it is ornamental to the lan^^i^ in 
which that thought is conveyed. 

In all comparisons there should be found something new 
or surprising, in order to please and illustrate. Consequent- 
ly they must never be instituted between things of ^e same 
species, t 



* Every simile is more or less a e&mpanson, — but enrary eompanson is 
not a timUs; the latter compares things onlj as far as tiiey are fu!|te ; but 
the former extends to those things which are different. In this manner 
there may be a comparison between large things and small, although there 
can be no ^ood simtU, 

t The distinction betwwn simile ^4 ccHnparisOn is, that the former has 
reference to Uie qtudity ; the letter to the quantity, Gomparisoipi is. between 
more and less; smiilitude is between good and ^ad, ^ Hannibal hnne like 
a tempest on the decliviibies of the Alps" — is a Vikjsn&m\>j.simiMude. 
** The sublimity of the; 3<sriptural prophets exceeds that of Hbmet, 2^ much 
as thunder is louder than a wliisper *' — is a likeness by comparison. ^~J. 
Q, Adorns^ Lee. 9. 

X The simile, or comparison, may be considered as differing ih form only 
from a Metaphor, the resemblance being stated in the comtpailJlOB, which 
in the metaphor is only implied. Each may be founded on aotUf^ resem- 
blance or on analogy. Metaphors and comparisons founded on anflJogv are 
the more frequent and the more striking, because the mcne remuote and un- 
like in themselves any two objects are. the more is the mind impressed and 
gratified by the perception of some i)omt in which they agree. Intimately 
connected with Simile and Comparison is the EmMem ; the literal mean- 
ing of which is, " something hiserted in the body of another ; " but the word 
is used to express " a picture, representing one thing to the eye, and anotiber 
to the understanding : " or, a pointing, or representation, Intended to hold 
torth some moral, or political instruction. Thusr, a ^aleirtoe is an eo^iem 
of Justice; a croton is the emblem of royaJtiy ; a ^<5p*re, of power or sove 
reignt^. Any thing, which represents another thing in its predomiiiaiit 
qualities, is also an emblem'. Thus a looking glass, which shows spots, 
without ma^ifying them, is an emblem of a true friend, who will show us 
our faults without exaggeration. A torch, reversed and expiring, with the 
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All oompanBoiuiy iajs Dr. Blair, may be reduced under two 
lieads, explainiiig, and embeUaddng. But embeUiafauig com- 
parisons are those whicb most frequently occur. 

BoMiahlsape, it ha* been obeenred, is the fonndatioii of Hub fignnL 
bat resemblance mmt not bf taken in too strict a 8en«e fbr actoal snniu 
tnde. Two objects may raise a train of eonoordant ideas In As mind, 
thongh they resemble each other, strictly speaidng, in nothing. For ex- 
jui^u^ to desoflxs the nstnre of soft and mlancfaolj mosicy Ossian says : 

' ^ The mndc of Carry], like thei memory of Joyt that are pnt, was pliM 
&nt and mooMifQl to the sooL" 

This is happy and delicate; yet no kind of mn»c bears any actual 
resemblance to the memory of jmst joys. 

Comparisons should not be mliodvced on all occastffis. As ib^ an 
the language of imagination, rather tfaaa of aassion^ an aathor can 
hardly commdt a greater fault, than in the miost of passion or strong 
leeling to introduce a simile. Even in poetiy it shonld be employed wi£ 
moderation ; bat in prose mndi more sa 

The following nucs am laid down bv* Dr» Btoir in te use of oom- 
parisons: 

In the^«^, l^iey ninst not be drawn fiom ^in^ wMeh ha:ve too near and 
obyious a resemblaQce of the object with which they are compared ; for 
'Jie pleasm^ which we receive fie^ the act of comparing arises from ^e 
discoyery of likenesses among things of different species wbwe we should 
not, at nrst sight expect, a resembfimce. 

•m the gcamd place j as comparisons onfj^ not to be foimded on likenesses 
too obviou^ mdch less oujg^t they te m founded on those which are too 
faint and dktant. These, instead at assisting, strain ihe fancy to eompre 
hend them, and throw no Bdlit upon the subject 

In the third place, the object from which a comparison is drawn ong^t 
neyer to be an unknown object, nor one of which few pe<^le can haye a 
dear idea. Therefore similes founded on philosophical discoyeiies, or on . 
any thing with which pemons of a particuar trskde only, or a particular 
profession, are acquainted, prodnce not their proper effect. They should be 
drawn from those illnstrions and noted oligeets, whioh most faaden haye 
either seen, or can stron^y conoeiye. 

In ttat/intrth place, in compositions of a serious or eleyated kind, similes 
shonld not be drawn iroin low or mean objects. Hese degrade and yllify ; 
whereas similes are generally intended to embellish and dignify. There- 
fore, except in burlesque writings, or where an object is meanibto be de- 
graaed, mean ideas shrald neyer oe presented. 



motto, ^ My no nrishm ent is my bane,** is an emblem of the improper nse 
we are too apt to make of things, when either by using them impro|>erly, ot 
too fteely, we subyert the design for which they were at first iiiteaded. 

"- The oil thus feeds, thns quenches flame : 
So loye giyes honor ; — loye giyes shame." 

QuarUs' Book cfBaUHmiis. 

Emblems are frequently the foundations of both Simile and OemiMa-boii. 
Analogy is the foundation of the three. 
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1. 'Wit and hnmor are like those volatile eesences, wMch, 
1 being too delicate to bear the open air, evaporate aliaost m 
''BOOQ as thej ore exposed to it' 

2* Like birds whose beauties languish, half conceaIed« 
Till mounted on the wing their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 

8. And in the smoke the pennons flew, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

4 Then marked they dashing broiad and far 
The broken billows of the war. 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
floating like foam upon the wave. 

5. She never told her love. 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud. 
Feed on her damask cheek. She pined in thooghti 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat, like Patience on a monument^ 
Smiling at Grief. 

«. Oh Night, 

And Storm and Darkness, ye are wondrous strong 
Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman. 

y' 

7. This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 

To waft me fix)m distraction ; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar ; but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice reproved 
That I with stem delights should e'er have been so mored. 

8. They are the native courtesies of a feeling mind, 
diowing themselves amid stem virtues and masculine eneigies 
lik« f^BBms of light on points of rotiks. 



/ 
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9. I never tempted her with word too large ; 
But as a brother to a sister showed 
Bashftd sincerity and comely love. 

10. Curses, like chickens, always come home to roost. 

11. As no roads are so rough as those whieh have just 
l>een mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as those that haye 
Just turned saints. 

12. True friendship is like sound health, the Talue of it 
IB seldom known until it is lost 

Exercises. 

Let die student compare a man of integrity with a rod^i 
and show the circumst&nces of resemblance* 
Compare Life, with the Ocean. 
" Adversity, with a storm. 
^ Affluence, with a fountain. 
^ the life of man with the leaves on tb« treeu 
<< Death with the falling of the lea£ 
** Youth, with Spring. 
^ Manhood, with Summer. 
** Old age, with Autumn. 
« Death, with Winter. 
^ The reflection of light from the water, with the 

sparkling of the diamond. 
^ Wit and Humor with, a volatile essence. 
<< The minds of the aged, with the tombs which 

they are approaching. 
^ The style of two writers; one With a convex 

mirror, scattering the light, -^ the other with 

the concave speculum, ooncentratmg the rays 

to a focus. 
* Departing blessings to the flight of birds. 
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ANTITHESIS. 

Antithesis is the counterpart of comparison, and is founded 
on the contrast or opposition of two 'objects. By contrast* 

U* 
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objects opposed io aaeh otbw appear ia a stioi^per light, and 
their peculiar beaudea ^ defieeto appear in bold rdirf. 

Antitheses, like oomporisoDS, mast be subjected to some roles. They 
uiiist take plaoe between Ifategi of the same species. Snbstaathres, attri 
botes, qoahtieai ftenlties of the same kind, most be set in opposition. To 
oonstitate an antithesis between a man and a lion, virtue and hanger, 
figore and color, would be to form a contrast where there is no O]>po9- 
tion. But to contrast one man with anotiier, yii'tues with Tirtnes, fig- 
UNS with fifforea, is pertinent and proper, because in those cases there 
must be sUuing opposition. 

Antithesis nukes the most brilliant M>pearance in the delineatioii c/t 
duunacters, particnlariy in history. The historian, in the peiform&noe of 
this d^icate part of nis task has a good opportunity for displaying his 
diaoemment and knowledge of human nature ; and of aistingnishiiif^ mose 
moe shades 1^ n^eh yirtues and yioes run into one anoUieiv & is b^ 
such colors only that a character can be strongly painted, and antithesis 
is necessary to denote those distinctions. 

Antithens, also, by placing subjects in contrast, prompts the jaiige- 
ment ; and is therefore a yery common figure in azgumentatiye writing. 

Antitibesis is also used with gfeat advantage in descriptions or repre- 
sentatkwf of the power and extent of a qnality, as foUows : 

"I can fflmmand the Uahtniiifls.'— ^and an dost.** 

Again. In the descriptkm of the power of the steam-engine, a late 
writer says : " The trunk of an etephaitf., that can pick up a pin or rend 
an oak, is as nothing to it It can engrave a seal and crush masses of 
obdniate metal before it,—- draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine 
as ffossamer, and lift up a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can 
enumroider mnslhi and foigeanofaors,—- cut steel into ribands, and impel 
loaded vessels against the laiy of the winds and waves."* 

1. Behold my servantiB phaU «afy but ye shall be hungry; 
behold mj servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty ; behold 
my servnnto ahall refaice^ but ye shall be ashamed, 

2. Rdigion and Superstitiony contrasted, 

Beligion is the o&pring of Truth and Love, and the parent 
of Benevolence, Hope and Joy. Superstition is the child of 

* The author of Lacon very justly remarks : ** To extirpate antithesis 
from literature altogether, wotud be to destroy at one stroke about eieht 
tenths of all the wit, ancient and modem, now existing in the world, u is 
a figure capable not only of tiie greatest wit, but sometimes of the greatest 
bes»ty, and sometimes of the greatest subliJAity.** 
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XHscontent, and her children are Fear and Sorrow. The 
former invites us to the moderate enjoyment of the world, 
and all its tranquil and rational pleasures. The latter teaches 
us only that man was bom to mourn and to be wretched. 
The former invites us to the contemplation of the variouf 
beauties of the globe, which heaven has destined for the seat 
of the human race ; and proves to us diat a world so exquis- 
itely framed could not be meant for the abode of misery and 
pain. The latter exhorts us to retire firom the world, to fly 
from the enchantments of social delight, and to consecrate the 
hours to solitary lamentation. The former teaches us that to 
enjoy the blessings sent by our benevolent Creator is yirtue 
and obedience. The latter informs us that every enjoyment 
Is an offence to the Deity, who is to be worshipped o^y by 
the mortification of every sense <^ pleasure, and the everlasting 
exercise of sighs and tears. 
^^ •■ 

3. Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not doO. 

Strong without rage, without o'erflowing, fulL 

4. Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one^ 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Ejiowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 
Till smoothed and squared, and fitted to its place, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

5. An upright minister asks what recommends a man ; a 
corrupt minister asks tpho recommends him. 

6. When the million applaud, you ask what harm joa 
have done ; when they censure you, what good. 

7. Contemporaries appreciatle the man rather than the 
merit ; but posterity will regard the merit rather than the man. 

8. Contrasted faults through all his manners reign. 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain, 
Though grave, yet trifiing ; zealous, yet untrue. 
And e'en in penance planning sins anew. 
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The Btadent may now write a list of sabjects in pairs^ 
which can be presented in antithesis, and present one or 
more of them accordingly. 

X 3 
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PABAIXEL. 

A panJlely ocmsidered as a composition, is a kind of compar- 
iMn made to exhibit the resemblance between two characters 
or writings, to show their conformity as it is continued throi^fa 
many particolars, or in essential points. The parallel is 
sometimes diversified by antitheses, to show in a strong light 
the pointB of indiyidual distinction. 

JSxample 1st. 

PABALLEL BETW££K POPE AND DBYDEN. 

Pope professed to have learned his poetry from Dryden, whom, when- 
erer an oppoitonity was presented, he praised through his whole life 
with nnTaried liberality; and perhi^s his character may receive some 
illnstradon if he be compared with his master. 

Integrity of nnderstanding, and nicety of discernment, were not allotted 
in a less proportion to Dryden than to !rope. The rectitude of Dryden's 
mind was sufficiently shown by the dismission of his poetical prejudices, 
and the rejection of unnatural thoughts and m^ed numbers. But Dry- 
den never desired to apply all the judgment that he had. He wrote, and 
' pr^essed to write, merely for the people ; and when he pleased others he 
contented himself. He spent no Ume in struggles to rouse latent powers ; 
he never attempted to make that better which was already gCK>d, nor 
often to mend what he must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as he 
tells us, with very little consideration ; when occasion omecessity called 
upon Mm,' he poured out what the present moment happened to supply 
and when once it had piissed the press, ejected it from his mind ; for, 
when he had no pecuniary interest, he had no further solicitude. 

Pope was not content to satisfy; he desired to excel, and therefore al- 
ways endeavored to do his best ; he did not court tlie candor, but dared 
the judgment of his reader, and, expecting no indulgence from others, he 
showed none to himself. He examined lines and words with minute and 
punctilious observation, and retouched every part with indefatigable dili- 
eenoe, tiU he had left nothing to be forgiven. For this* reason he kept 
his pieces very long in his hands, while he considered and reconsidered 
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them. The only poems which can be supposed to have been written with 
such regard to the times as might hasten their pablicatipn, were the two 
satires Of Thirty-eight ; of which Dodsley told me, that thej were brought 
to him by the aumor, that they might be fairly copied. " Every line," 
saidhe, "waa then written twice over;.! gave him a clean tianscript, 
which he sent some time afterwards to me for the press, with every line 
written twice over a second time." 

His declaration, that his care for his works ceased at their publication, 
was not strictly true. His parental attention never abandoned Ihem, 
what he found amiss in the first edition, he silently corrected in ^ose 
that followed. He appears to have revised the Iliad, and freed it frcm 
some of its imperfections ; and the Essay on Criticism received many im- 
provements after its first appearance. It will seldom be found that he 
altered without adding clearness, elegance, or vigor. Pope had perhaps 
the judgment of Dryden ; but Di^den certainly wanted tue diligence of 
Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to I>Tyden, 
whose education was more scholastic, and who, before he became an au- 
thor, had beeii allowed more time for study, with better means of infor- 
mation. His mind has a larger range, and he collects his images and 
illustrations from > a more extensive circumference of science. Dryden 
knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his local manners. 
The notions of Dryden were formed by comprehensive speculation, and 
those of Pope by minute attention. There is more dignity in ^ 
knowledge of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. Poetry was 
not the sole praise of either, for both excelled likewise in proee ; but Pope 
did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The style of Dryden is 
capricious and yaried ; that of Pope is cautious and uniform. L>ryden 
ob«yS the motions of his own mind. Pope constrains his mind to his own 
rules of composition. Dryden is sometimes vehement and rapid. Pope 
is alwa3rs smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden's page is a natural field, 
rising into inequalities, and diversified by the yari^ exuberance of abun- 
dant vegetation ;. Pope's is a yelvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and 
levelled by the roller. 

Of genius, that power which constitutes a poet; that quality without 
which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert ; &at energy which col- 
lects, combines, amplifies, and animates ; the superiority must, with some 
hesitation, be allowed tOs Dryden. It is not to be inrerred, that of this 
poetical vigor Pope had only a little, because Dryden had more ; for 
every other writer, since Milton, must give place to Pope ; and eyen of 
Dryden it must be said, that, if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poems. Dryden's performances were always. §iu>^%',^either excited 
by some external occasion, or extorted by dorae^if^.n«.,:Jsity j he com- 
posed without consideration, and published- without coitcittion* What 
nis mind could supply at call, or gather in one exctursion, vfhs all that he 
sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him 
to condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all 
that study might produce, or chance might supply. If the flights of Dry- 
den, therefore, are higlier, Pope continues longer on the wing. If of 
Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular and 
constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls be- 
low it. Dryden is read i?vith frcouent astonishment, and Pope with 
ptrpstoal. dslight 
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TUt iwimDel will, I hope, where it is weU considered, be foiind jost 
•ad if the reader should suspect me, as I suspect myself, of some partial 
fondness for the memory of Dryden, let him not too hastily condemn me 
for meditation and inqury may, perhaps, show him the reasonableness of 
my detenmnation. 

Example 2c£i 

PABAI«LEL BETWEEir JAT AKD HAMILTON. 

It were, indeed, a bold task to venture to draw into eomparison the rela 
tire merits of Jay and Hamilton on the fame and fortunes of their cotmtiy, 
•^ a bold task, — and yet, bold as it is. we feel impelled at least to venture 
on opening it. They were widoajbteolv- jmm* motde Jratrum^ and yet not 
ftMM brothers, — /mtm m4 impam^ — lilke, but unlike. In patriotic attach 
ment equal, tot who would venture therein to assign to eitiier the superi 
ori^ ? yet was that attachment, thou£^ egoal 4n deg^roe, far different in 
kind; with Hamilton it was a sentiment, with Jar a pdnc^le ; with Uamil 
ton, enthusiastic passion, with Jay, duty as well as love; with Hamilton, 
patiiotiam was the paramount law, with Jay, a law sub graviori le^ 
Either would have gone through fire and water to do bis country service 
and laid down freely his life for her safety, Hamilton with the roused cour 
wfgb d a lion, Jay with the calm feaxtessnese of a man ; Or, rather, Homi/ 
toif s courage would have been that of a soldier, Jay*s, that of a Christian. 
Of tbe latter it might be truly said : 

** Ooosoieiioe mads Um HkWi 
That boon companion . who her sttong bretftplsts 
Bneklsfl on him, that rears no «iiiH witbia, 
Aad bids him oSf and fear not.'^ 

In intdleetnal power, in depth, and grasp, and versatility of mind, as well 
aa in an the splendid and brimaut parts which captivate and adorn, Hamil- 
ton was greatly, not to say immeasurably, Jay's superior. In Ifee calm and 
deeper wisdom of practical duty, in the government 4:^ others, and stiH 
more in the gov e rnment of himself, m seeing clearly the night, and following it 




Hamilton had gbnius. Jay had wisdom. We would have taken Bhunilton 
to plan a government, and Jay to carry it into exeoution ; and in a coort 
of law we would have Hamilton for our advocate, if our cause were gener 
ous. and Jay forjudee, if our cause were just. . 

The fame of Hamilton, like his parts, we deem to shine brighter and far 
ther than Jay*s. but we are not sure that it should be so, or rather we are 

Suite sure that4t: shotAd not. For, when we come to examine and oompare 
leir relative >Tfi^9e| i|nd ite- bearing on the ^otmtry and its IJortuneSj the 
reputation oibHamiltoh we find to|;o as far beyond liis practioaJ share m it, 
as Jay's fatti short of his. Hamilton's civil official life was a brief and 
ein^^e, though brilliant one. Jay's numbered the vears of a ^neration, and 
exhausted every department of diplomatic, civil^ and judicial trust. In 
fidelitv to their country, both were pure to their heart's core ; yet was 
Hamilton loved, perhaps, more than trusted, and Jay trusted, perhaps, more 
than loved. 

Such were they, we deem, in differing, if not contrasted, points of char- 
acter. Their lives, too, when viewed from a distance, stand out in equally 
striking but much more painful contrast. Ja^r's, viewed as a whole, has in 
It a completeness of parts such as a nicer critic demands for the perfection 



i J 
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4i>f an epic poem, with ita begiimiiig of promise, its heroic middle, and its 
peacefm end, and partaking, too, somewhat of the same cold stateliness 
cohle, however, still, and giorions, and e^v«r pointing, as such poem does, to 
t:he stars. Sie itur ad astra. The life of Hamilton, on ^e other hand, 
broken and fragmentarj, he^on in the darkness of romantic interest, ran 
ning on intp the sympathy of a high passion, and at length breaking off in 
the midst, like some naif-told tale of sorrow, amid tears and blood, even at 
does the theme of the tragic poet The name of Hamilton, therefore, was a 
name to conjnre with ; that of Jay, to swear by. Ibontlton had his frailties. 
Bri»ng out of passion, as tragic heroes have. Jay's name was faultless, and 
Im coarse passionless, as bmmes the epii; leader, and, in point of fact, was, 
vrhile living, a name at which frailty blushed, and corruption trembled. 

If we ask whence, humanly epeaking, came such disparity of the fate be- 
tween equals, the stricter morals, the happier life, the more peaceful death, 
to what can we trace it but to the healthful power of religion over the heart 
and conduct ? Was not this, we ask, the ruling secret ? Hamilton was a 
ChrisfiSui in his youth, and a penitent Christian, we doubt not, on his dying 
bed; but Jay was a Christian, so far as man may judge, every day and 
liour of his hfe. He had but one rule, the gospel of Clirist ; in that he was 
nurtured, — ruled by that, through ^raoe, he lived, — resting on that, in 
prayer, he died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to be objects of our highest sym 
pathetic admiration, yet, wim the name of Hamilton, as the master says of 
tragedy^ the lesson is nven *^ witii pity and in fear/' Not so with tmit of 
Jay ; with him we walk fearless, 83 in the steps of one who was a Chbis 
TiAN as well as a patriot. 



% Bxereises. 

A Parallel between the Old and New Testament 

„ betweoi the writings of St Paul and St John. 
„ The diaracter of Napoleon and of Washington. 
„ liord Bacon and Sir IsaaQ Newton. 
„ The Frofession of the Law and that of Divinity. 
, The invention of the art of printing with the discovery of 
tiie application of steam to mechanical purposes. 



XLin. 

ALLEOOBT. 

Allegory * is a species of writing, in which one thing is ex- 


^ * Dr. Blair says, "An allegory is a continued metaphor; as it is the 
representation of one thing bv another that resembles it.'' And under the 
head of metaphor he says, " When the resemblance which is the foundatio)! 
of this figure is long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute circum ^ 
stances, an allegory is produced instead of a metaphor.*!' 
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pressed, and another is understood* The analog is inteSded 
to be so obvious, that the reader cannot miss the applicaticar; 
but he is left to draw the proper conclusion for his own use. 

It is, for this reason, chiefly employed when a writer desires to oom- 
mnnicate some important inteUigenoe or advioe', bnt is not permitted, or 
does not wish, to deliyer it in pliun terms. It is also nsed ror omamentt 
or to oonyey instmction, so as to interest the imaginotidb, and flatter tfas 
understandmg, by giving the reader the appeanmce of instructing^ himsdf 

Allegories are of three kinds : first/those designed for or* 
nament ; secondly, those designed for instruction ; and, thirdly, 
those intended both to adorn and instruct. In employing sd- 
legories, care must be taken that the phraseology be all figu- 
ratiye, and that the attributes of the primary and secondary 
object be not confounded and interchanged* 



Example IsL* 



>^ 



PATIENCE, AN ALLEOOBT, 

Patience was the child of Forbearance ^d Grentleness, and 
they lived in the town of Perseverance. When very youn^ 
she began to exercise that virtue which was afterwarcb 
named from her. She was a very extraordinary child, and 
it has ever been said of her, that she could work, all things. 
She had an aunt called Adversity, who troubled her very 
much, but, it was observed, that the mor^ she was subjected 
to the trials of this relation, the more brightly the lustre of 
her character shone forth ; for, while her uncle, Prosperity, 
was near her, she seemed to have no opportunity of exercis- 
ing her graces. She had a grandmother, (on her mother^s 
side,) named Meekness, and she seemed to imbibe many of 



* This allegory was written by one of the papils of the school nnder the 
large of the author. It is preset 
.dy, who, though but "just in her 
throughout in excellent " ke^ingJ* 



charge of the author. It is presented just as it was written by the young 
lady, who, though but "just in her teens^' has certainly sustained the figors 




worth, entitled, " No Life pleasing to God which is not useful to Man ; " 
*• Ths JEighti/Bth Psalm of David ; " No. 55 of the " Spectator ; " and * The 
Pilgrim's PnogTiess," which is, perhaps, the longest allegory ever written. 
To these may Jbie aade.4 a very recent little wont of Charles Dickens, on 
tiled, " A Christmas Carol/* whicji p*ijuw> be too highly commandea for 
the moral lesson wMch it conveys. 
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the qualities of that excellent ladj. She also had a grand- 
fiuher, Goodness, whose blood .seemed to run in her veins in 
a large degree. All who lived in her neighborhood used to 
say, that she was the loveliest child thej ever beheld. But, 
although so much admired, she had no Pride about her, 
though Vanity, an old man living in the vicinity, used to lay 
a claim to relationship with her. She was very much troubled 
by his daughters, Selfconceit and Foolishness, but she never 
retorted in the least ^ven they themselves could not toy, 
that they had ever h^trd an angry word proceed from her 
lips, and, although they tried to disturb and rujQde her uniform 
good nature, they never could succeed so far, as even to be 
able to say, that she ever appeared to cherish a wrathful 
spirit. She had no Hatred about her, neither would she foster 
Spite or Malice in her innocent heart. She made rapid ad- 
vances from day to day, in every good word and work, and 
her name even became a proverb among all who knew her. 
Mothers made her an example to their daughters, and fathers 
did not forget her when admonishing their sons. She became 
more beloved and respeeted every day of her life, by all, for 
no one could see her without admiring her for her many good 
qualities. She appeared to be compounded of all the qualitieB 
that adorn the female character, without the least mixture of 
anything bad. In due time she was married to a young 
gentleman, by the ntone of Longsufifering. -Some of the most 
distinguished among her children were Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

Example 2d. 

THE EMPIUB OP POETRY, 
BT FONTENELLB. 

JThis empire is a yery Idjrge and populous country. It is diyided, like 
•ome of the countries on the continent, into the higher and lower re^ons. 
The upper region is inhabited by grave, melancholy and sullen people, who, 
like otner mountaineers, speak a language very dinerent from that of the in- 
habitants of the valleys. The trees in this part of the country are very 
tall, having their tops among the clouds. Their horses are superior to those 
of Barbary, being fleeter than the winds. Their women are so beautiful as 
to eclipse the star of day. 




of the city is many days' journey, and it is otherwise of a tiresome extent. 
Onleavir * ' ' - -t. i. t_.tii, ^i-__- 

whereai. 



On leaving its gate, we always meet with men who are killing one another : 
•real, when we pate through Romance, which formi tlM suburbs «f 
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Bpio, and « lloh !• laiger than the city iis^f, we meek with grcvqpe of li^n 
people, will ve hastening to the shrine of Hymen. The Hoantains or 
Tragedy aM also in the province of Upper Poetry. The^ are.Tenr atoep, 
with dan^genma pirecipices : and, in oonseaneoce. man^ of its people Inmd 
their habitations at tae bottom of the hills, and Imagine themselves laA 
enooglL Then have been found on these mountains some very beaotiral 
mins of ancient cities; and, from time to time, t^e xoatearials are canied 
lower down to build new cities ; for tktf now never build naarly so iuj^ as 
thev seem to have done in former times. The Lower Poetry is very smiihir 
to ttie swamps of Holland. Burlesque is the capital, wl^oh is sitoflbed amidst 
•tMnant pools. Princes speak there as if they had sprung tpaa^ the dnog- 
hilCand all the inhabitants are buffoons from tneir birai. 

Comedy is a eiij which is built on a pleasant spot, but It is too near to 
burlesque, and its trade with this place oas mlich dog^raded the Boannezs of 
its citiiena. 

I beg that you will noUce, on the map, those vast solitudes which lie be 
Iween HjjKh and Low Poetry, They mn called the deserts- of 'Commoi 
Sen^ There is not a single city in the whole of this extensive oountiy, 
and onlv a few cotta^ scattered at a distance from one ano^er. The in^ 
terior or the country is beautiful and fertile, but you need not wonder that 
there are so few who choose^ reside in it ; for the entrance is very ragged 
on all sides ; the roads are narrow and difficult ; and there are seldom any 
guides to be found, who are capaUe of conducting strangers. 

Besides, this country borden on a province where every person prefers 
to remain, because it appears to be very agreeably and saves the trouble of 
penetrating into the Deserts of Common ^nse. It is the Province c^ False 
Thoucd|its. Here we always tread on flowers, — everything seems enchant- 
ing. But its potest inconvenience is, that the ground is not solid ; the 
foot is always sinking in the mire, however careful one may be. Elegy is 
the Capital. Here the people do nothing but com|>lain ; but it is said that 
they imd a pleasure in their complaints. The city is sunounded widi 
woods and rocks, where the inhabitant walks alone, making them the con 
fidants of his secrets ; of the discovery of which he is so much afraid, that 
he often conjures those woods and rocks never to betray them. 

The Emjoire of Poetry is watered by two riven. One is the River fihym& 
which has its source at the foot of the Mountains of Beverie. The top oi 
some of these mountains are so elevated, that they pierce the clouds. lh(»e 
are called the Points of Sublime Thought. Many climb there by extraor- 
dinary efforts ; but almost the whole tumble down again, and excite, by 
their fall, the ridicule of those who admired tliem at first without knowing 
why. There are larse platforms, almost at the bottom of these raounuuns, 
which are called the Terraces of Low Thouahts. There are always a great 
number of people walking upon them. At me end of these terraces are the 
Caverns of Deep Reverie. Those who descend into them do so insensibly ; 
being so much enwrapt in their meditations, that they enter the caverns lie- 
fore they are aware. These caverns are perfect labyrinths, and the dif 
ficulty of getting out again could scarcely be believed by those who have 
not been there. Above the terraces we sometimes meet with men walking 
in easy paths, which are termed the Paths of Natural Thoughts; and these 

fmtlemen ridicule, equally, those who try to scale the Points of Sublime 
houghts, as well as those who grovel on the terraces below. They would 
be in the right, if they could keep undeviatingly in the Paths of Natural 
Thoughts ; but they fall almost instantly into a snare, by entering into a splen 
did palace, which is at a very little distance. It is the Palace of Badinajge. 
Scarcely have tttev entered, when, in place of the natural thoughts which 
they formerly had, they dwell upon such only as are mean and vulgar. 
Those, however, who never abandon the Paths of Natural Thoughts, are the 
most rational of all. They aspire no higher than they ought, and their 
thcMDghts are never at vnriance with sound judgment. 
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Besides the Hirer Rh3rnie, which I have described as issuing fimn the foot 
of the moantains, there is another called the Biver of Reason. These two 
rivers are at a great distance from one another, and, as they bare a reiy 
different course, they could not be made to conomnnicate, except by canals, 
"which would cost a great deal of labor. For these canals of commanicatioa 
could not be formed at all places, because there is only one part of the 
Biver Rhyme which is in the neighborhood of the River Bleason, and hence 
many cities situated on the Rhvme, snth as Roundelay and Ballad, could 
have no commerce with the Reason, whatever pains might be tucen fot 
that purpose. Further, it would be necessary that these canals should 
eross the Deserts of Common Sense, as you will see by the map ; and that 
it is almost an unknown countrv. The Rhyme is a large river, whose 
course is crooked and unequal, and, on account of its numerous fi^ls, it is 
extremely difficult to navigate. On ^e contrary, the Reason Ib very 
straight and reeular, but it does not cany vessels or every burthen. 

There is, in uie Land of Poetry, a very obscure forest, where the rays of 
the sun never enter. It is the lorest of Bombast Toe trees are close, 
spreading, and twined into each other. The forest is so ancient, that it h>is 
become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, and there is no probability 
that the ground will ever be cleared. A few steps into this forest and we 
lose our road without dreaming that we have gone astray. It is full of im 
perceptible labyrinths, from which no one eyer returns. The Reason is lost 
in this forest 

The extensive province of Imitation is very sterile. It produces nothing. 
The inhabitants are extremely poor, and are obliged to glean in the richer 
fields of the neighboring provinces ; and some even make fortunes by this 
beggarly Occupation. The Empire of Poetry is very c^d towards the north, 
anoT consequently, this quarter is the most populous.^ There are the cities 
of Anagram and Acrostic, with sevejral others of a similar description. 
Finally, in that sea which bounds the States of Poetry, there is the Island 
of Satire, surrounded with bitter waves. The salt from the water is very 
strong and dark colored. The ^ater part of the brooks of this Island re- 
semble the Nile in this, that their sources are unknown ; but it is particu- 
larly remarkable, that there is not one of them whose waters are fresh. A 
part of the same sea is called the Archipelago of Trifles. The French term 
It L^Archipel des Bagatelles, and their voyagers are well acquainted with 
those islands. Nature seems to have thrown them up in sport, as she did 
those of the JEgean Sea. The princroai islands are the Madrigal, the Song, 
and the Impromptu. No lands can do lighter than those islands, for they 
float upon me waters. 

JExample id. 

A hummiog Insd onoe mat a b«tterfly, and J>eiQg j^easQd with the be^otr 
of its person and the glory of its wings, made an oner of perpetual friend- 

1 cannot think of it, was Ihe reply, as yon «nce spumed me, and called 
jse a drawling dolt. 

Impossible, cried the humming bird ; I always entertained the Uri&est 
xcspect for such beautiful creatures as you. Perhaps you do now, said the 
other ; but, when you msulted me, I was a caterpillar. So let me give you 
this piece of advice : I{ever insult the humble, as they may one day become 
your superiors. 

JExercises. 

What mibject can be illustrated by an allegoiy with the foUowUm; blati 
or aids? 
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Aidt^-^A hill with mnltitades ascending. 

The temptations assailing those who are endeaTOxing to aseend it 
The temple on the top orthe hill. 
The failure of many who attempt to reach it. 
The labon of those who do finally succeed — their anccess and hup 
piness. 

What rahject, by an allegory with the following t 

Aids, '^ A wide sea or ocean. 

Vessels of yarions kinds varionsly decked. 

Their similar destination for the same port 

The various objects of their several pursuits on the voyage. 

The straight and direct course kept by one single vessel 

The wreck or capture, or distress oi the other vessels. 

The safe arrival of the vessel which kept the direct course. 

What subject by an allegory wiih the following 1 

Aub.^A foot race. 

The preparations of the competiton. 
The rewards offered to the victors. 
The influence of those rewards on their exertions. 
The course of the unsuccessful competitors. 
The success of the victorious one, and the modes in whidi it 
<^tained. 



/ 



XLIV. 

APOLOGUE AND TAJSLE, 

An apologue is a sort of allegorical fiction, from which a 
separate meaning or moral lesson may be drawn. It is, in 
fact, bat another name for a fable, in which animals, vegeta- 
bles, stocks and stones, speak and act as monitors to mankind. 

An apologue, or &ble, differs from a tale, in being written expressly 
for the sake of the moral If there be no moral, there is no fable * 

A parable is a fable, but is more generally used to denominate those 
allegorical tales in Scripture, which were introduced for the purpose of 
illustrating some truth to which they have a similitude. Such is that of 
« The Prodigal Son," " The Sower,''^" The Ten Viigins." 



* The wordyo^ is used here in a confined sense, for, generallv speaking 
all literary fabrications are fables. There are few modem fables that art 
tiulBclently concise. These of Gay often lengthen into tales, or lose tfaam 
selves in allegory. 
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An apologae differs firom a parable in this : the jMurable is drawn from 
events which pass among mankind, and is therefore supported by proba- 
bility ; an apologae may be founded on supposed actions of bmtes, or 
inanimate tnings, and therefore does not require to be supported by 
probability, .^^p's ** Fables ** are good examples of apologues. 

Eacainvple. 

APOLOGUE, 

Sicily addressed Neptune praying to be rejoined to Italy : ** You an 
foolish/' answered the god, ^ if you do not know how much better it is to 
be a small head, than a great foot" * 

Example, 

FABLE* 

Thi Bdly and the Afemben. 

In former days, when the Belly and the other parts of the body enjoyed 
the faculty of speech, and had separate views and designs of their own. 
each part, it seems, in particular for himself and in the name of the 
^whole, took exceptions at the conduct of the Belly, and were resolved to 
grant him suj^lics no longer. They said they thought it very hard, that 
he should leiEid an idle, good-for-nothing life, spending and squandering 
away upon his ungodly self all the fruits of their labor ; and that, in short, 
they were resolved for the future to strike off his allowance and let him 
shin; for himself as well as he could. The Hands protested that thev 
would not lift up a finger to keep him from starving ; and the Mouth 
wished he might never speak again, if he took the least bit of nourish- 
ment for him as long as he lived ; " and," said the Teeth, " may we be 
rotted, if ever we chew a morsel for him for the future." This solemn 
league and covenant was kept as long as any thing of that kind can be 
kept ; which was until each of the rebel members pined away to skin 
and bone, and could hold out no longer. Then they found there was 
no doing without the Belly, and that, as idle and insignificant as he 
seemed, he contributed as much to the maintenance and welfare of the 
other parts, as they did to his. 

AppUcaJtion^ or Iforal, 

This fable was related by Menenius Agrippa to the Romans, when 
they revolted against their rulers. It is easy to see how the fable was 
applied, for, if the branches and members of a community refuse the 
government that aid which its necessities require, the whole must per- 
1^ together. Every man's enjoyment of the products of his own daily 
labor depends upon the government's being maintained in a condition 

* Italy, in its shape, resembles a boot. The point in this apologue eon 
^iiti in ttie allusion to the form of the country. 

12* 
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to Mmd and Beeare him in it The iabk iviU mily ivith e^toftl Ane 
to the mmmiirs of the poor aeainst the rich. If there were bo nek to 
^wyawim^ the piodacts of the {mxhts of the poor, BQne by whom pidlie 
diarit7 might ^ keep her channels f oU,'* the poor would derive hot iitde 
froit from their labor. 



XLV. 

RIDDLE, OB ENIGMA. 

An enigma, or riddle, is an obscure speech, or saying, m 
n kind of allegorical form, and written either in prose or 
▼erse, designed to exercise the mind in discovering a hidden 
meaning ; or, it is a dark saying, in which some known thing 
is concealed mider obscure language which is proposed to be 
guessed. 

JExatnpte, 

4 

*T was whispered in heaven, *t was muttered in hell. 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell : 
On the ccmfines of earth 't was permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confessed, 
'T will be found in the sphere, when 'tis riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thund^. 
'T was allotted to man with his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death ; 
It presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health, 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
Without it the soldier, the seaman, may roam. 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home. 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found. 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drowned • 
T will not soften the heart, and though deaf to the ear, 
T will make it acutely and instantly hear. 
But in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower. 
Or breathe on it softly, — it dies in an hour. * 

m The thing described or hidden in this enigma, and wMoh is propoMd 
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Comparifloiifl, proreibial speecheg^ parables, and fiOilei. may be eaaOr 
converted the one into the omer. Thns, ** The miser is like the dog & 
ttie manger, who woaM neiOier eat the luur himself, nor suffer the hmi- 
gxy am. to ibs^iV* This comparison may be converted into a fiifaie as 
follows : " A dog was lying upon a manger full of hay. An ox, being 
Irangry, came near, and offered to eat of the hay; but the envious, jEC 
natnred cur, getting up and snarling at him, would not suffer him !• 
tooeh it tl^n which, the oz in the Uttemess of his heart, ezdaimed, 
^ curse light on thee, for a malicious wretdi, who will neither eat the 
lia J tfajseu, nor suffer others who are bungry to do it" A proverb may 
be extracted from this fable: " The envious man disizesses hhnself in 
Uie consideration of the prosperity of others." 



XLYL 

CHARADE.* 

A charade u a syllaibic enigma; £bat is, an enigma, the 
eabject of which is a name ar imd, that is imposed for 

to he guessed, is lft« later H.' The letter M is concealed in the following 
l4atin enigma by an unlmown author of very ancient date : 

" Ego sum principinm mondi et finis seculomm ; 
Bgo smn tdnus et unus^ et tamen non sunrDeus.** 

The lettar EiB fkxa enigmaticaUy described : 

*^ The beeSxming of eternity^ 
The end of time and spaoe. 
The beginning of every end. 
And the end of every place.*' 

The celebrated riddle of the Sphinx, in classic story, was this v " What 
animfd walks on four legs in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
the evening?** 

The answer is JMimt who, in infancy or iSie morning of life, walks or 
creeps on hi^ hands and feet, at the noon of life he wal^ erect, and in the 
evemng of his days, or in old age, supports his infirmities on a staff. 

* Nearly allied to the enii^Kta imd <&arade ase the rebus, the paronomasia 
or pun, and the ^low conundrum.*' [See Gatackreais.] They are mens 
plays upon words, and are scarcely worthy of consideration among the de- 
naitments of grave composition. The Rebus approaches, or ratner is, in 
mot, picture writing, ot a representation of words oy things It is an enig 
motieal representata^on of some name, by uung figures or pictures instead 
of words. The word is ^eom the Latin language, and literaUy signifies, ^ 
ilmigs. Thus a gallant in love with a woman named Boae Hill, painted 
sn tbe border of ms gown a rose, a hill, an eye, Oupid or Love, ana a weB^ 
which E«sds ^BiOM Mill I kv^ wtU,^^ On a moanmeBtal tablet in thia 
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difioovery from an enigmatical description of its sereral sjl 
lables, taken separately, as so manj ladiTldual words, and 
afterwards combined. A charade may be in prose or yesse. 



Ticinity, erected for a family of the name of Vcusol, there is the rctoreseih 
tatiou of a vaas or eup (in Latin, vas), and the sun (in Latin, soi), thus 
forming the name ^ VastoL** This a siinilar to one f<»m of the ueroglTph 
Icsof tEe ancient Egyptians. 

The Paronomasia, or Pun, is a verbal allusion in oonseqnenoe of words 
of similar sonndi or of the same orthography, having different meanings; 
or it is an expression in which two different applications of a word present 
an odd or Inmcrons idea. It is generally esteemed a low species of wit 
Thns, a man having a tall wife named J3a:y>erience observed that ** He had 
by low toBperienee proved the blessings of a married life." Another hav- 
ing undertaken to make a pun upon any given stUfject, when it was pro 
posed that he should make one on the King, replied, that " the King is not 
a suAfeet. That Mtjssiy, if stripped of its externals, would remain ajMt." 

Puns are sometimes expressed in verse, and appear among ooUectiOQa of 
Epigrams. (See Epigram,) For example, 

** I cannot move," yon clamorous beggar cries, 
** Nor sit, nor stcmd ; *' if he says trucjOQ Hes. 



Again: 



When dressed for th^ evening, the girls now-a-dayi 
Scarce an atom of dress on them leave ; 
Nor blame them ; for what is an evening dress 
But a dress that is suited for JSm ? 



Conundrums are the lowest species of verbal witticisms, and are in genersl 
a mere play upon the sounds of words, without reference to their significar. 
tion. They are generally expressed in the form of a question, with an an- 
swer. Thus : Vi/nen is a ship not a ship ? Answer. When it is Ongroundf 
or when it is Orfioait, When is a door not a door ? Answer. When it is 
Orjair. What part of an animal is his degy? Answer. His LEG. If 
you were in an upper chamber of a house on fire, and the stairs were a vHUff, 
how would you get down ? Answer. By the stairs. If a demon had lost 
his tail, where would he go to have it replaced ? Anstoer. To the place 
where they rOail bad spirits. If a hungry man, on coming home to dinner, 
should find nothing but a beet on the table, what common exclamation 
woidd he utter ? Answer. That beat ^s all. 

Such plays upon the sounds of word^, without reference to theur significa- 
tion, however they may amuse a vacant hour, or exercise the ingenuity 
of those to whom they are proposed, can be considered in no other light 
than as undignified, not to say childish diversions. 

Of the same character may those witticisms be considered, commonly 
denominated je^ 9x16. jokes. It would be fuHle to attempt specimens of 
either of these kinds of pleasantries. They are so various in their nature, 
(hat no specimens can be given, which would convey any thing like a clear 
idea of their ^neral character. - It may be sufiScient to observe, in general, 
that the jest is directed at the object ; ue joke is practised with the person, 
or on the person. One attempts to make a thing laughable, or ridioolous, 
by jesting about it, or treating it in a jesting manner ; one attemp»ts to ex 
cite good humor in others, or indulge it in one's self by joking with them. 
Jests are therefore seldom harmless ; jokes are frequently allowable. Noth 
ing is more easj to be made, nor more contemptible when made, than a 
jest upon a serious or sacred subject. " Ne lude cum saeris,^^ is a maxiiB 
which cannot be too strongly impressed on every speaker and writer. 
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Msamples* 

lAjjfi>rsty if you do, will increafie. 
My see4md will keep you firom heareiit 
My wholey such is human caprice^ 
Is seldomer taken than given. 
Answer, ad^vice. 

What is that which God never sees, kings s^ but seldom, 
and which we see every day ? 
AjDSwer^ an equaL 



/ 



XLvn. 

HTFEKBOLB. 



A writer, under the influence of stixHig excitement, some* 
times uses extravagant expressions, which he does not intend 
AsH be taken literally. Such expressions are called 
hyperbole. 

Example 1st 

A rescued land 
Sent up a shout of victory from the field, 
That rocked her ancient mountains. 

Example 2d. 

The iron of iteelf, though heat red-hot. 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my teai% 
And quend>its fiery indignation, ' 

Even in the matter of mine innocence. 
Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

^Example 3d 

« 

I found her on the floor 
In an ftm dtdm df gritf, ycfl bMitiM, 
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Pouring out tears at such a kiYish rate, 

Thaty were the world on fire, they might have drowned 

The wrath of Heaven, and qaenched the might j ruin.* 

MxampU 4t^ 

There has not been a sound to-di^j, 

To break the -calm of nature, 
Nor motion, I might almost say, 

Of life, or living creatare ; — • 
Of waving bough, or warbling birdy 

Or cattle faintly lowing ; 
I could have half believed I heard 

The leaves and blossoms growing. 

Mcample 5th, 

And there are many other things which Jesus did, tfaf 
which, if they should be written every one, I suppose thai 
even the world itself would not contain the books that shouM 
be written. — [^. John*s Gospel, last verse.'] 

Hyperfoc^ or Exaggeration is a remarfcafa^ fiaatare of 
Bastem poetry. Mr. Moore, in his LeMa Raokh, has Bonle 
extravagant instances, which may be pardoned in .tiat wei^ 
written as it was in imitation of the Eastern style, but they 
should not be exhibited as objects of imitation. The following 
is one of the instances from Lalla Bookh : 

** Yet, one relief thifl gfatnce of former yeaw 
Brought, mingled with its pain, tears, floods of tfeacs, 
Iion^ frozen at her heart, but now like rills 
Let loose in Spring time from the snowy hills, 
And gushing warm, after a sleep of frost, 
Through rtSieya where their flow had long been lost" 

Hyperbole ought to be very carefully as wdl as sparingly 
used ; to it is requisite that the ralad oi the heara^ iis wdll 
as that of the speaker, shot^d be strongly exeiteri^ 'else it 
degenerates into Bomba/ai, It is usually the Betski of aji over> 
heated imagination^ and is seldom consistent noth ■ thfe cold 
canons of criticism. — [/See Booth's Principles f p*,' lS8w] 

♦ The reverse of Hyperbole or Exaggeration, is Liptotes or Diminution. ' 
which is a figure by which, in seeming to lessen, we increase the force of 
the expression. Thus, when we say, " The man is no fool," we are undeir- 
stood to assert that he is wise. "1 cannot praise such conduct," means 
that I dnanise it. 
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XLVin. 

APOSTBOFHE. 

Apostrophe is the taming off from the regular coarse of 
tilie subject, to address some person or thing, real or imagin 
', living or dead. 



~ Apostrophe is generalljr used to address lining objects that are absent, 
— — or dead objects with which we were familiar while they were in life. 
Some of its boldest efforts, however, exhanst the essence of pemonifioation, 
fiend call up and address the inanimate objects of nature. 

Apostrophes addressed to the imagmtOuin are fireqnentlj extended to a 
oonsidenble length; while those addressed to the passions must be short 
correspond with the frame of the mind in which they are made. 

Example 1st, 

APOSTBOPHB OF PASSION. 

Oh pardon me, thoa piece of bleeding earih» 
That I am meek and gentle with thy batchers I 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of time. 

Example 2cL 

APOSTROPHE OF IMAOINATIOIT. * 

() thou Parnassus ! whom I now survey, 
Not in the phrensy of a dreamer's eye, 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring, snow-dad, through thy native sky, 
In the wild pomp of mountain majesty I 

What marvel that I thus essay to sing ? 
The humblest oLthy pilgrims, passing by, 
^ Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
Though from thy heights no more one Muse shall wave her 
wing. 



* This Apostrophe is the production of Lord Byron, who has also presented 
another splendid example of the same kind, in his Apostrophe to the Ocean. 
Our own rercival, in bis Apostrophe to the Sun, anords another example, 
which would do honor to tiie literature of any age or nation* 
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li maj be remasrked, that apostrophe is, on the whole, a B^m too pM- 
ilonate to gain much admittance into anj q>ede8 of oompoeition, esoflpt 
poeti7 and ontoiy. 



INTEBROGATION. 

The anfigared and literal use of interrogation is to ask a 
question ; but when men are strongly moved, thej^naturaDjT 
put into the form of a question whatever thej would affirm or 
deny with great earnestness. Thus: Canst thou draw out 
Lenathan with a hook, or his tongue with a cord that thoo 
lettest down.* — ^ He that planted the ear, shall he not hear. 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discourse. It may be osed to roose 
and waken the hearers— sometimes to command with great emphasis, 
and sometimes to denote plaintive passion. Cicero uses it with great 
effect in his oration against CatalinCi which he thns commences : 

" How long Cataline will yon abuse our patience % Do you not per- 
oeiye that your deaigns are discovered ? " &c. 

Can stdried urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 



L, 

REPETITION. 

Bepetition seizes some emphatical word, or phrase, and, to 
mark its importance, makes it recur frequently in the same 

♦ Thfe bi«k of Job fCbb^nds In Wsfliuttftil inslDBQibVIl orflu> ffgniti. 
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•enfenoe. It is significant of contrast and energy. It also 
marks passicxi, which wi^es to dwell on the object bj which 
it is excited* 

JExample IsL 

^ Weep noty oh Love I " she cries, ^ to see me bleed—" 
l^fiee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone — 
Heaven's peace commiserate ; for scarce I heed 
Tliese wounds ; — jet thee to leave is death, is death indeed. 

Example 2d. 

3j foreign hands thj dying eyes were dosed. 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 
"By f<M^gn hands thy humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honored and by strangers mourned. 

JExampU Sd. 

He swig Daiius, great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, and weltering in his blood* 
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EXCLAHATIOK. 

Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the mind ; 
anch as surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the like. 

Example l«f. 

Oh Liberty ! oh sound on^ delightful to every Roman ear I 
Oh sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! — once sacred, now 
trampled upon. 
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JELcampU 2d. 

Oh time I time I it is fit thou shonlcbt thus strike thy mur- 
derer to the heart ! How art thou fled forever I A month f 
Oh for a single week I I ask not for years ! though an age 
were too Httle fer the nmeh I hare to do I 



/' 
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VISION. 

Yisiony another figure of speech, proper only In animated 
and warm compositions, is produced^ when, inst^id of relating 
something that is past, we use the present ^ense of the verb, 
and describe the action or event as actually now in sight. 

In tragedy, risiofi is the laogwge of the mott ynskfiBX ]peeaim, wkiA 
eonjores «p wpeebccBf and apprmcfaes to inaaiutT. 

JSxcnnple lit. 

[Cicero, in Mb fonrth oration against Cataline, pictures to Ids miod tlia 
eonsummation of tlie conspiracy, as follows ;} 

I seem to myself to behold this city^ the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved^ one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered hei^s of citi- 
zens, lying unburied in the midst of their mined ooontiy. 
The furious countenance of Gethegus rises to my view^ whiK 
with a savage joy, he is iriiimphiBg hi your miseries. 

JExample 2d. 

Methought I heard a a voice 

Cry, Sleep no more 1 Macbeth doth murder sleept 

JSxample 3d. 

Avaunt and quit my sight! 
Let the ear^ hide thee ; thy bones are marvowless ; 
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Th J blood is cold ; thou hast no specolatioa 
In those ejes which thou dost stare with. 
Hence, horrible shadow ; unreal moekeijy hence I 
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Climaz consists in an artful exaggeration of all the dream- 
stances of some object or action, which we wish to place in a 
strong light. It operates by a gradual rise of one drciim- 
stsioce above another, till our idea is raised to the highest 
pitch. 

A speaker xoftkes a& aeserticm which he feels Is not strong enoi^ ibr 
his tboi^t; — he adds another, and another, until he reaches that pohtt 
which his mind contemplates to be sufficiently lotpressiTe ; and then tha 
fdimaaL (or dimbing) ends. 

Meample IgL 

B<^teroas in speech, in action pmmpt and bold, 

He bujs, he se^s, he steals, he kills for gold. 

Mcample 2d, 

[The foUowing is part of an address, in the ease of a woman who was 
•GCQsed of murdering her own child.] 

Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain snother ; if an adversary had 
killed his opposer ; or a woman occasioned the death of her enem^ ; even 
these criminals wonld have been capitally pnnidied by the Cktmelian law. 
Bnt, if this guiltless infant, who oonld make no enemy, had been mnr- 
dered by its own nmrse; what punishment wonld not tiie mother have, 
demanded ? With what cries and exclamations wonld she have stunned 
your ears 1 What shall we say, then, when a woman, guilty of homicide ; 
a mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath comprised all those 
misdeeds in one single crime ; a crime, in its own nature detestable ; in a 
woman prodigious ; in a mother incredible ; and perpetrated against one, 
whose age o^ed for compassion ; whose near relation claimed affection ; 
and whose innocence deserved thig highest favor? * 

* Such regular Climaxes, however, though they have great beauty, yet 
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ExampU Sd, 

The dood-capt towers, the ^igeoiu palaoef. 
Tlie solemn temple, the great globe itself, 
Tea, all that it inhabits, shall dissolve, 
And, Uke the baseless fabric of a TisioOf 
Leave not a wreck behind. 

JShcample 4th» 

When wo have practised good actions awhile they become easy ; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; and when thegr 
please us, we do them frequently; and by frequency of acts they grov 
luto a habit. 

Example otJu 

And besides thb, giving all diligence, add to your faith, Tirtxie ; and to 
virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; an4 to tempeninee, 
patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotheriy kind* 
ness } and to brotherly kindness, charity 

Example ^th. 

It is a crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds ; it is the height of gniH 
to scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him to death ; what name, 
then, shall I give to the act of crucifying him ? 

at the same time have the appearance of art and study ; and, therefore, 
though thcv may be admitted into formal harangues, yet they are not the 
language oi passion, which seldom proceeds by steps so regular. 

Climaa^and Antithesis are sometimes united, as iu the following 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels, angels would be gods ; 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Ai^piring to be angels, men rebel. 

Climax is nearly related to H3rperbole, and diflFers from it chiefly in degree. 
The purpose of Hyperbole is to exalt our conceptions beyond the truth : of 
Climax, to elevate our ideas of the truth itself, by a series of circumstances, 
ascending one above another in respect of importance, and all pointing to- 
ward tlie PRine object. This figure, when properly introduced and displayed, 
affords a very sensible pleasure. It accords with our disposition to enlarge 
our conceptions of any object that we contemplate; it affords a gratiflcntion 
similar to what we receive on ascending an eminence, situated in the centre 
of a rich and vnried landscape, where every step we proceed presents a 
grander and more extensive prospect. 
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LIV. 

ANTICLIMAX. 

The descent from great things to small is termed anti* 
eliniiix. It is the opposite of elimax, and is ftmnd principallr 
ill ludicrous compositions. 

Examples. 

1. And thou, Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-colonel to the Earl of Mar. 

2. Under the tropic is our language spoke. 
And part of Flanders hath received oar jokew 



LV. 

ALLUSION. 

Allusion is that fignre by which some word or phrase m a 
sentence calls to mind, as if accidentally, another similar or 
analogous subject 

AllosioDS, though different in form from comparisons, are of the same 
nature, and their intzodnction depends on similar principles, Like com- 
parisons, tliey are illustrative, ana give ns pleasure from the discovery of 
unexpected resembUnces, or coincidences of thought or expression. In 
making allusions, care should always be taken, mat what is alluded to 
should be generally known.* 

Examples, 
1. You cannot be to them "Vich Ian Vohr,* and these 



« The student who would see this figure beautiflilly ilhistratad, is le 
ferred to Newman's Bhetoric. 

13* 
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three magic words wre the onlj '^ op^i sesame " to their feelr 
ings and sympathies. 

[Ha« the wordi '* mm» aawmim** recall to mind the ekarm hj which the 
rooben' doDgeon, hi toe Arabian tale, * was opened.] 

2. There are manj reli^onists of the present day who 
make it their thiUoleih to be able to tell the precise mament 
when the heart was converted to God. t 

3. I was sarrounded with difficulties^ and possessed no cbu 
by which I could effect my escape. I 

r Exercises may readily be frametl by the student who attentiTely con 
•iasn the close rmnblance of tliU figure to i>imile or Comparison. J 

\ 
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IRONY. 



Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense 
contrary to that which the writer or speaker means to convey, 
as when we. say of one unskilled in grammar, '^ Admirable 
grammarian ! " 

When irony is so strong as to be termed bitter or cutting 
it id Sarcasm. Irony turns things into ridicule, in a peculiar 
manner ; it consists in laughing at an individual, under the 
disguise of appearing to praise or speak well of him. 

The proper subjects of iroinr are vices and follies of all kinds ; and thu 
mode of exposing them is onen more effectnal than serioos reasoning. 
The figure is, however, somethnes used on the most solemn occasicMia^ as 
will be seen by the following: 

JExiample IsL 

Cry aloud, for he is a god : either he is talking, or he is por- 

* The Forty Thieros. 

t See the Book of Judges, chapter xii., verses 5, 6. 

X See the story of Ariadne^ in Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. In the 
Bse of this figure (Allusion), it may be observed that the subject to which 
ftSusion is made, shouM be readily perceix^ and that it recompense, by its 
beauty or its utility, the digression necessarily made in introdadnffiU. 
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suing, or lie 18 on a joumeyy or peradTentaxo he abepediy and 
must be awakened. 

See 1 KiogSy chapter xviij^ verse 27. 



JSboample 2d. 

And Job aasw^ed and said, No doubt ye are the people, 
vid wisdom shall die with you. 

Sxampk of Saraum, 

In the name of common senscy why should the Duke of 
Cedford think thi^ none but of the House of Russell are en- 
titled to the &vor of the crown ? Why should he imagine, 
that no king of England has been capable of judging of merit 
but King Henry the £ighth ? Indeed, he will pardon me ; 
he is a little mistaken : cdl virtue did not end in the first Earl 
of Bedford ; all discernment did not lose its vision when hia 
Creator closed his eyes. Let him remit his rigor on the dis- 
proportion between merit and reward in others, and they will 
make no inquiry into the origin of his fortune. They will re- 
gard with much more satisfaction, as he y^ contemplate with 
infinitely more advantage, whatever his pedigree has been 
dulcified, by an exposure to the influence of heaven in a long 
flow of generations, from the hard, acidulous, metallic tincture 
of the spring. It is little to be doubted, that several of hia 
ibrefieithera, in that long series, have degenerated into honor 
azid virtue* 



Lvnr. 

ALLITERATION. 

Alliteration is the repetition of the same letter at the begin ^ 
ning of two or more words immediately succeeding each other, 
or at short intervals ; as, bug-bear, sea-sick, and the / and ^ 
in the following line : 

Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green. 
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And the { in the foUowing : Love lan^ at locksmiths. 

''^ The retnm of such soondi, if not too freq^aent, is agreeable to the ear 
becaoae the sucoeeding impression is made with less effort than that wiudi 
precedes. 

Alliterationy4is well as rhyme, is useful as an aid to the 
memory. Hence proverbs have generally one or the other 
and sometimes both of these auxiliaries. Thus : 

Birds of a feather 
Flock together. 

Fast bind, 
Fast find. 

The foUowing are remarkable instances of alliteratioa: 

The lordly lion leaves his lonely lair. 

Begot by batchers, but by oishops bred, 
How high his honor holds nis hanghty head. 

How sweetly slow the liquid lay 
In holy hallelujahs rose ! 

Let lords and ladies laugh and sing 
As loudly and as light ; 
We beggars, too, can dance and fling 
Dull caiie a distant flight. 

Approach, thou, like the rugged Russian bear, 
The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, &c. 

Bound ragged rocks, rude, ragged rascals ran. 

Lean liquid lays, like lightly lulling lakes, &o. 

f hese instances are not presented as models for imitation^ bat rather tm 
exemplifications of the meaning of the term alliteration. It will be sofS. 
cient to observe, that alliterations at the present day have fallen into disre- 
pute ; and with good reason, lest the wnter in pursuit of them should be 
tempted to sacrince sense to sound. Occasionally introduced, and sparing- 
ly used, they are not perhaps obnoxious to strong objections. Karnes, m 
ms " Elements of Criticism,** says : " Where two ideas are so connected as 
to require only a copulative, it is pleasant to find a connexion in the words 
that express these ideas, were it even so slight as where both begin with the 
same letter. Thus : * The peacock, in all his pride, does not display half 
the color that appears in the garments of a British lady when she is dressed 
either for a ball, or a birth-day.* — Spectator, No. 2C5. Again : * Had not my 
doff of a steward run away as he did, without making up his^ accounts, I 
haa still been immersed in sin and seacoal.* — Jbid, No. SjO. 

'* * My life's companion, and my bosom friend. 

One faith, one fame, one fate shall both attend.* ** ^ 

* The following la presented as a literary curiosity : 

ALPHABETICAL ALLITERATION. 
TCm BUKKBB BILL UOKUKXVT 0BLKBSA.TZOir. 

Americana arrayed and armed attend ; 
Beatde battaUona bold, bright beantiea blend. 
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Exercises. 

Th» 9h»deM miw fAangt ike tenm in thefoBowmg expnamom^ 90 m to pto* 
wemt inoUtnca of cmteration, A word f^swdtar meamng nu^, m eadifhuot 
or oenUncey be substitutedy so tulo exemplify the figure. 

The rojal lion. 

The songs of Ioyo. 

The pride of the sons of kings. 

One belief, one fiune, one destiny shall Attend both. 

The fk>wing lays. 

How the brilliant lake shines. 

His prood head shall bow. 

The deceitfol tiger. 

The heedful cat. 

He forsakes his solitary lair. 

By royal prelates commended. 

In sacred hallelujahs listened to. 

Xiet noblemen and high-bom ladies laogh and sin^ 

Birds of the same plumage assemble together. 

The falling towers with curling iry bound. 

Tet wonldthe village comme^ my wondroia pemm. 

And the blithe grandsire skilled in gestic lora 
Has frisked beneath the load of foorscore. 



LVHL 

PARAPHBASE OB EXPLANATION. 

Aparaphrcue is an explanation of some maxim or passage 
in a book in a m^ore dear and ample mamier than is ex- 

Glilefli, clwg7T citizens conglomerate^— 
I>ete8tlDg despots, —daring deeds debate. 
Bacb eve eniDlasoned ensigns entertain,— 
Flourlsnlng ttom far, — fan freedom's flame. 
Guards greeting guards grown grey, — guest greetteg 
Bigh-miiided heroes, hHiier, homeward, haste ; 
Ingenuous Juniors Join In Jubilee, 
Kith kenning kin, —kind knowing kindred key. 
Lo, lengthened lines lend Libeity liege love, 
mated maHee marshalled, MonameHtward move* 
STote noble navies near ; —no novel notion ; 
Oft, our oppressors overawed old Ocean ; 
Presumptuous princes, pristine patriots, paled, 
Queen's quarrel questing quotas, quondam, quaUes 
Rebellion roused, revolting ramparts rose, 
Stout spirits, smiting servfie soldiers, strove. 

These thrilling themes, to thousands troly told, 
Usurpera* unjust usages unfold. 
Victorious vassals, vaunttugs vainly veiled. 
'Where, whilslnoe, Webster, warlike Warren, mmed. 

*Xettse *xpletives 'xtraqneer *xpreaMd, 
Yielding Tankee yeoman sett. 
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pxeited in tlie words of the aathor. It is in fw^ a translatioii 

of the author^s meaning into simpler language, aoc<»npanied 
with sueh explanations as will serve to render the passage 
easily intelligible. The anthor^s words, therefore, are not so 
strictly followed as his sense. 

MftTimii, proTeibs,* and texts o( Scripture often ooBtein mach men 
ing in few words. To present them in a dear light, and to ezplaln then 
in all their bearings, is the prorinoe of the pmcher and the didaede 
writer; who thnsoiUs in the paraphrase to their aidfiw the boaefirtof 
illostration. 

JSxan^ple IM, 

^2fe wior vUra crepidamr 

^ Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last." These -were 
the words <^ Apelles to a Crispin, (a shoemaker) who 
properly found fault with an iU-painted slipper in one of the 
pictures of Apelles ; but, ascending to other parts, betrayed 
the grossest ignonmoe. The proverb imf^es that no man 
should pass his opimon in a province of doty wh^re he is 
without a qua]i£k»ti<m. 

Example 2d. 

Diimysius, the tyrant of Sicily, stripped the statue <^ JajH- 
ter of a robe of massy gold, and substituted a cloak of wool, 
saying, Gold is too cold in winter, and too heavy in summer^ 
— Il behoves us to take care of Jupiter. From this incident 
we see that the first consideration with a knave, is how to 
help himself, and the second, how to do it with an appearanoe 
of helping others. 

Eocamph Sd. 

A Scottish proveri) says, *' Cocks are free of horse-corn.* 
This saying implies that people are liberal or profuse of wbat 
belongs to another* 

JExample 4ih. 
Use a cat to the chum, and she will call it coslom. Thk 

* A proverb is a short sentence, exiHressmg a well-known tmth or com 
mon fact, ascertained by experience or observatioQ. A maxim is a principle 
generally received or admitted as tme. It may here be remarked that 

Eroverbs, parables and fables are easily converted the one into the other. — 
See Bootks PrindpUs^ p. 161.] It will be a nsefol exercise f<« the student 
> attempt to convert examples 3d and 3Ui below, into a oomparison and a 
fable. 
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proverb implies that if yoa aocostom yoar temuitt or olher 
Iblks, to make too frequent use of what is yours, thej will 
tb^ok, at lasty that they have acquired a right to it. 



OUTUNSS m KABBATIVS. 

A simple stoiy is here related, with outlines of the same 
story in different language, which the student may fill out so 
as to present the same story, with all the drcumstances. 

Examples. 

When the dfty of Tioy wag taken by the Greeks, after the first foiy 
of plunder was orer, the oonqnerors, pitymg the misfortunes of their 04)- 
tiTes caused it to be proclaimed, that every free citizen had the liberty of 
taking away any one thing which he valued most : upon which JEo»as^ 
neglecting every thing else, only carried awav wiih him his household gods. 
Tm Greeks, dui^t<^ with his piety, gave him permission to carry away 
with him any ower thing he had the greatest regard for ; and imme 
diately he took upon his shoulders his aged father, who had grown de- 
crepit, and was carrying him out of the town. The Greeks, struck with 
his filial duty, «ive him leave to take every thing that belonged to him ; 
declaring that l^atore itself would not suffer them to be enemies to such 
as shewed so great piety to the gods, and so great reverence to their 
parents. 

27ie Oudine. 



The dty of Troy thirst for plunder was * 

made proclamation that every free-bom citizen 

prized the most, ^neas disregarding 

his household gods. The Greeks pleased any other 

thing. ■ his aged and venerable father. The 

Greeks admiring ■ every thing that he — — 

Nature itself ungenerous ■ respect ■ ■ 

filial regard '• — w 

7%0 outline fUed out. 

The city of Troy hcufing been captured Inf the Greeke^ when their thirst foi 
plander was jparttn eatiated^ commuerating the m^bftiwe^ of their captives 
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ll^ Mflclv prndamlion tknun^flioid the unfortunate eitu that even Jm ban 
cdiafli mifht aelect from the ruins an^ one thing which he prized the most 
^neas, disregarding hit houeee^ hit goodt^ cmd valuable pottessiont, took onbj 
hit hofuehcid gods. The Greeks pleased vfith hit regard far theohjedti^ 
hit rtUgioue worship, gave him pemnttum to add ang odier thing among mi 
pott etti ont to thete objectt of htt primary regard ; upon which he immauatdf 
took his aged and vcnemble father upon hs thoul(urs, who^from the wfinHf 
tiet ofage^ woe unable to etoape without assistance. While Ae pious son teat 
thus carrying his father from the rutiw, the Greeks, admiring his disinterated 
Jilialreotrenoe fir his helpless varentf gave him permission to add towhat he had 
already taken, erery thing tnat he owned, declaring that Natare itself wadi 
not permit than to he angenerous to one who had adubiied such respect to tk 
dead and such filial regaidybr the being to whom he owed his existence, 

Ftxercises. 

I. 

Sir William Gascoigne was the Chief Jnstice of England in the rvgii 
of HeniT 4th. His presence of mind and his great dignity were most 
nobly exhibited when the Prince of Wales determined to rescae <meofhis 
servants, who was on trial before the Jadge, presumed to intarapt aai 
even to strike the Chief Justice. Gascoigne supported the character of his 
station against the bold aggression, and committed the prince to prisont 
to await the pleasure of the King his father. The King heard of the 
circumstance with becoming propriety, and thanked God that he had 
given him a judge who knew how to administer justice, and a son who 
could obey it 



J^^ 



Outline. 



One of the servants of was tried before and con- 
demned, notwithstanding all the interest ■ by the King^s 

son. The. Prince of Wales was so incensed . The jn^ 

— — dignity of his ordered and the prince 

insult he had offered — ^— of the laws quietly 

— — — gaol. The*King his father . Happy is the 

ICing courage to execute the laws ■ a son ■ 

submit 



A painter was desirous of drawing an elephant m an unusual attitude^ 
with his trunk erect, and his mouth open ; and, in order to induce the 
beast to show himself to more advantage, engaged a person to stand 
by, and throw fruit into his mouth. The persoq. however, partly to 
deceive the unsuspecting aninuil, often kept in his hand the fruit which 
he pretended to g^ve to the elephant *, who, not liking the mockery, and 
supposing the innocent painter to be the cause, threw out of his tnmk 
such a quantity of water upon his paper, as entirely spoiled his sketch, 
and preronted him from proceeding in his work. 



s 
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An artist — — nncommon — — ^ raised ^— -^— open 

procured and loss in order to make — — — advan* 

tageoQS , The foolish deceive — — amnse 

— ' — made kept the fruit — ■ The sagadoas — ^— — 

not relishing ^— — and helieying collected which 

he diBchai^^ entirely spoiling and preventing — 

3. 

A gentleman, residing at Gosport, England, was, when visiting Ports- 
month, nsnally aooompanicd hy hia dog, in the ferry-boat One day, it 
fK> happened^ that the dog lost his master somewhere in Portsmouth, and 
surmising that he had re-crossed the water for Gkisport, sped his way to 
the house of a bookseller in High street, and by every possible means 
intimated his misfortune. " What,'' exdaimed the shopman, '' you have 
lost your master, have yon ? Well, here is a penny, for your fare across 
the water.** The dog snatched up the coin, ran directly to Point Beach, 
dropped the penny into the hand of the waterman, and was ferried across 
-with die other passengen. 



A resident at ■ ' wherever he went attended 



— — who — ^— — with him. -^-^— It chanced was 

missing and supposing returned ——— speedily 

■ and by — — that instmct . Have you lost — — 

— • ? WeU some money — — seizing — -— ^— made 

. — .— — and paying — -— was conveyed — -. 



\'^ 



LX. 

C0N19ECTED NABBATIVE, FROM SCATTERED FACTa 

The selection of inddents to be presented in a narration or 
a description, requires some taste as well as judgment. The 
union of such incidents in a connected narrative is not alto- 
gether a mechanical exertion. The order of time should be 
strictly observed. Subordinate to the order of time, is the 
order of the circumstances themselves. It is perhaps a good 
general rule, as in the case of the arrangement of the members 
of a sentence, to reserve the most important for the last. But 
the application of this rule must be submitted to the taste and 
judgment, as well as the design of the writer. 

14 
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JSxercise$, 

1. 

[The fonowing particulars are presented to be united in a ooniMotad 
aarratiTe. The expresaionB may be chaaged, as it may be nacessary to 
freave the circonutances together in one continued narration.] 

History furnishes no parallel to the character of Washington. 

Washington died, after a short illness, on the i4th of December^ 1799 

He captured Lord Gomwallis at Torktown, in 1781. 

This event established the independence of the United States. 

On the 25th of December, 1776, he crossed the Delaware, and soqb 
gamed the important battles of Trenton and Princeton. 

He was elected President of the United States in 1789 

He was President for eight years. 

He was again chosen Commander-m-diief of the Ammceea. acsiy la 
1798. 

His abilities were first exeirdsed by Dinwiddie in 1753» 

He was the Aid-de-camp of Gen. Braddock in 1755. 

After resigning the Pr^idency he retired to Mount Yemoii, "vriierB htt 
devoted himself to the pursuits of agriculture. 

He was bcm in 1738, in the county of Eaii&x, m Yu^gima. 

He was descended firom an English fiimily» ^p^ikli- emigratod tnm- 
llheshire about 1680. 

He recehred his education fifom a private ixttot 

me 

^' 2. 

'Svilliam Penn lost his wife in 1694, and was much afflicted by the 
event 

He married again in about two years, and employed himself in travel- 
ling over Ireland as a preacher of the peculiai- doctrines of his sect 

io. 1699 he visited America with his wife and family, and returned to 
England in 1701. 

He died at Rushcomb, near Twyford, in Berks, July 30th, 1718. 

He was buried at Jordan, near Beaconsfield, Bucks. 

His character was truly benevolent and humane, and his labcna mn 
exerted for the good of mankind. 

The long pro^>erity of Pennsylvania furnishes the best evidence of 
his wisdom as a legislator. 

He was bom in London in 1644. 

He was expelled from Ck>Uege on account of his rdigions opmioas. 

His rdjgious opinions differed widely from those of the Established 
Church. 

The College was of the same religious sentiments with ihe Established 
Churdi. 

His father left him an estate worth 1500 pounds per annum. 

Charles 2d, King of England, granted him a province of North America, 
then called New Netheriands; but |iow, mm. William Pemi, called 
Pennsylvania. 

When he was in College, he withdrew from the national forms oC wof 



k- 
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^Irtpwith oAar (rtafcnti, who, like hfrnseU; had Iktenedio tibe pnadi^ 
^»f ThomM Loe, a qaaker of eminence. 

In 1672 he married a lady of principles similar to his own, and fl***^ 
Ids residence at Bickmaasworth, where he labored hard to disseminate 
-tiie principles of his sect both by his preachings and his writings. 

In 168S he came ont to America for the first time,and laid out the city 
of Fhiladdphia, where he inWted Mttlers ftom all parts of ^rftgland, and 
Sield oat to ihem a greater degree of religions liberty nnd^nis oonsti- 
'ta.tion than had ever before been eigoyed by any sect or people. 




LXL 
SABRATION EXPAHTOED.* 

▲t the battle of Philippi, Ladlios wishixkg to give hu inti« 
nrnte friend Brnlas an opportnnity to escape, pretended himself 
to be Bratus, and being led before Anthony, boldly avowed the 
artifice. Anthony, admiring his fidelity to his friend, informed 
him of the death of Brutus, and offered him his friendship. 
liadiics accepted the offer, and continued his £Edthful friend. 

Same story exptmded. 

At the battle of Fhifippi, when Bratos, after tibe ronte of his army, was 
in dangei of fiiUing into the hands of his enemies, his bosom friend Ln- 
dlins gave him an opportunity to eaca^jpe, calliiig out, '* I am Bratos ! 
lead me to Anthony 1 " Being condncted to Anthony, he spoke with 
great resolution : "• I haye employed this artifice,'' said he, ^ tlutt Brutus 
might not fisH alire into the hancb of Ida enemies. The gods will nerer 
permit that fortune shall triumph so for over Ttrtne. In spite of fcMtune, 
BmtuB wffl always be found, dead or aUTe^ in a situation worthy of his 
courage." Anthony, admiring the fimmess of Lucilins, said to him, * you 
merit a greater recompense than it is in my power to bestow. I have l>een 
)ust now informed of the death of Brutus ; and as your iddity to him is 
now at an end,Ib«g eamesdy to be received in his place ; love me as you 
did him, I wish no more." Lucihiis embraced the offer, engaged himself 



* The plan in narratlTe writing is shnply the statement of events in tlie 
order of their occurrence : and the expansion is the mention, with yaryiug 
degrees of minuteness of tiieir statraaent, of the different circumstances 
connected with these events, accompanied by incidental remarks and i4» 
flsetions. 
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to AiitlKmj, and ^naintalnlnff the sftme fideHtf to hhn thai he lad 
to Bratns, adhered to him when he was abandoned by all the world. 

The same story stiU more expanded* 

After the second bottle of Philippi between Anthony and Oetayitis, twp 
of the Roman triumvirs, and Brutus, which proved fatal to the latter, and 
indeed, to the liberty of Rome, one Lncilins Lncinus, an intimate fiiend of 
Brutus, observing a body of Thracian horse talting no notice of any other 
in their pursuit, but xdaluug directly towards Brutus, resolved to stop them, 
and save the life of his general at the hazard of his own. Accordingly, 
without acquainting Brutus with his design^ he halted tQl the Thracians 
came up and MMMaw^- him ; then he cried out, ** I am Brains ! '* and 
begging quarter, dnlred they would carry him to Anthony, pretending that 
he feared OctaviTu. The Thracians, overjoyed with their ]3rey, and uiink- 
ing themselves l(ap])y, immediately detached some of their own body to 
acquaint Anthony with their good fortune ; and, in the mean time, giving 
over the pursmt, returned to-the field of battle with their prisoner. The 
report beingispread in an instant, all over tlie army, that Brdtns was taken, 
and that the Thracians were bringing him alive to Anthony, both soldiers 
and oflScers flocked together from all parts to see him. SomeT pitied his 
misfitttones, others accused him of a meanness unbecoming his forma: 
glory, for, Buffering himself out of t^oonuch love of life, to be a prey to 
barbarians. AsKbr-AathQiiy^Jie was not a little concerned at this adven- 
ture, being quite at a loss in yrhat manner he should receive, and how he 
should treat nis illustrious captive ; but he was soon delivered from has mi- 
easiness ; for as the Thracians drew near, he knew the iprisoner, who bad 
passed himself upon the Thracians for Brutns, and now addressing the 
Triumvir with a generous confidence : " Be assured, Anthony," said he, 
^ that no enemy eimer has or ever shall take Marcus Brutus alive ; forbid it, 
ve Gods, that fortune should ever prevail so much above virtue ! Bat let 
him be aiscovered, dead or alive, he will certainly be found in such a state 
as is worthy of him. As for me, I have delivered myself up to save faha, 
and am now ready to suffer whatever torments you think proper to vx- 
flict upon me, witnout demanding or expecting any quarter." Anthony, 
wonderfollv taken with the fideuty, virtue, and generosity of Lnciliiss, 
turned to the Thracians, now sensible of, and outraged at their disappoint- 
ment, and addressed them thus : " I perceive, my fcUow soldiers, that you 
are concerned, and fuU of resentment for having been thus imposed upon 
by Lucilius ; but be assured, that you have met with a booty better than 
that you have sought for; you have been in search of an enemy, and yoa 
have brought me a friend. I was truly at a loss how I should have treated 
Brutus, if yon had brought him to me alive ; but of this I am sure, that it 
is better to have such a man as Lucilius our friend, than our enemy.'* 
Having thus s;>oken, he embraced Lucilius and commended him to tbi 
care oi (me of his friends. 

T*ht ihidad tMOf now expand the following story or ftanativi : , 

STORY OF MEGAK. 

Megan was one of a tribe of Indians, who ranct'il the extensive w3ds 
aboat the Falls of Niagara. He was possessed i)f such superior personal 
and mental qualities as are very seldom concentrniedin the same person, 
generons and hnmane, as well as brave, he knew bow to conquer a foe, 
and how to raise him when disarmed : and, wliile he hastened to shed the 
blood <^hi8 enemies, he paused to drop the teorof sympathy with afflicted 
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"Bj thflw Blmiiiig qvalificatkms he was endeared to those aroand 
, and was looked upon as a fat&re ornament and champion of his 



¥*rom the age in which he was ahle to hend a bow, he was ever em« 
ployed, either in pursuit of game in the forest, or in showing his skill in 
ti^e management of his canoe. His nation was now involved in a war, 
"liich opened to him a field of action, and afforded frequent opportunities 
» display his valor. In one of his excursions, he rescued from captivity 
beautiral female of his nation, who had been taken some weeks oeforc, 
WLTkd for whom he had conceived a passion, previously to her being taketu 
Their mutual attachment was not a little strengthened by thu advcn- 
%Mxre ; she was conducted home in triumph, a day was appointed for the 
jnuptial ceremonies, and Megan looked forward with fond expectation to 
t;lie happy days he should spend with his beloved Alcoris. But, alas 1 how 
<:»f ten are the fairest hopes we can conceive, the most deceitful ! A few 
4lays only had elapsed, since his return, when he yielded to a vice, that 
niay be called a characteristic of these people ; — he drank too freely ol 
spirit and lay down in his canoe, which was fastened to a rock on shore, 
And was soon lost m sleep. Impatient at his too long absence, Alcoris 
-went in search of him, and what was her surprise and horror, as she drew 
near the place, to see his canoe loosened by a rival, who had made several 
fruitless attempts to gain her alfection, and rapidly floating down the 
swift current towards the great falls ! In vaiu did she cry out, in vain 
extend her arms towards the dearest object of her affection. He enjoyed 
a sweet tranquillity till rotned to a sense of his danger by the noise of the 
cataract Megan is now apprised of his fate. He looks back, recognizes 
Alcoris, and waving his cap — goes over the falls and is seen no more.* 

The student may now reverse the process of expandin^f and present an 
abridgement ofthefoUotnng narration.^ 

Many are the tales that haye been repeated to us of the revolutionary 
'stmg^les of our ancestors. Yet each little incident connected with those 
times of peril, thoueh often listened to, becomes interesting to us, who are 
now enjoying the blesBings of -that priceless freedom for which our fathers 
bled. 

*• Prouflly, O children of ft««dom. 
The stars of your banner float high ; 

Bright is the halo of glory, 
O'er the graves where your ancestors He. 

Cherished may every memorial be, 
Of the brave ones who perished that ye might be firee. ** 

Such was the motto that my sister wrote, when I told her that, in my 
next composition, I should weave up a reminiscence of the Bevolution, and 



* This narratiye is a genuine college exercise, presented some years ago 
at one of the colleges In this State. 

t This narration is a school exercise, presented within a few weeks by 
one of the pupils, a young lady of about thirteen years of age, at the public 
school of which the author has the charge. It has been thought that models 
and specimens of this kind would be more useful than more finished writ^ 
ings; because theypresent to the student something within his reach. It 
wSl not be very dimcult for him, after he has attained some ease in writing^ 
to adopt as his motto the principle, ** Excelsior " 

14* 
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reqnaflted her to write m tenlimeBt to gfMe kh» eommeacqiiiuut ; Irat, 
•he glanced at the simple inoideiit I intended to rebtte, she thoughib the laotte 
and the sketch were not yery appropriate ; hut, as I insisted on ite appr^ 
turiateness to my brave Arthnr's story ; and, as I also had the slip of paper 
In my hand on which it was pencillea, (possession being nine pointe of the 
law,) I was allowed to retain it or rather she was obboed to yield to my 
whim, an<L accordingly, I transferred it in triumph to tne top of the pags 
on whidi I commence — 
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A REYOLUTIONABT STOBT. 



Near the extremity of the beantifhl peninsnla on which Ofaatiestown is 
situated, stood a large old-fashioned house, in the y^ar 1775, wfaoee time* 
worn walls were partially concealed, in the warmer seaeons, by hixmiaiit 
grape-vines, that, spreamng over the latticed portieo, ran across the small 
windows, and clambered alone the gable roof. A group of horso-chestnnt 
trees, and a hedge composed or Ihe brierjr bushes of the bari>erEy and black« 
berry, with here and there a sweetbrier, covered with ite delicate nmk 
blossoms, enclosed a yard overgrown with bright green grass, and wnieh 
extended around the eastern and western sides of the mansion. Beneath 
the vine-covered windows on the west a small parterre of flowers bloomed, 
while beyond, a vegeUble garden extended to where the bright waves of 
the river Charles rolled onward. The house was occupied b;^ Mrs. Leslie, 
her two children, and a female domestic, — Gaptein Leslie being with the 
American army, at the neighboring town of Cambridge, where ft had been 
ttattoned for nearly two months, while tiie British troops lay shut up in 
Boston. 

It was the beginning of June, and, as the afternoon of a beautiful day 
drew near its close, Mrs. Leslie laid aside the sewing materials that had 
absorbed her attention during the morning, and, stepping out upon the 
green turf, directed her steps towards a low wooden bench beneath a lazge 
apple-tree, where a young and sweet-looking ^rl was sitting. As Irar 
mother approached, AunaXeslie dropped her knitting work and held forth 
a few simple, but fragrant, flowers. A caress waa the reward which the 
nfTectionate girl expected and received for her gift. As she threw a glance 
so expressive of love on her mother*s face, it was sad for that molser to 
know, that she could not perceive the smile of afliection in return ; for her 
child's dark blue eyes wore sightless, — poor Anna Leslie was blind. Few 
persons would have thought, as they looked in the lovely child's face, a« 
some strain of music, some loved and familiar tone, or some bright, happy 
thought awakened in her countenance a beautiful expression, which ac 
corded well with her symmetrical features, — few persons would have " 
thought that Anna had been bom blind, that she never had ylewed the 
charming scenes of nature, that her eye had never glanced over the pages 
of literature, or the works of art But a mother's watohful tenderness and 
patient instniction had, during the twelve years of her liffe, somewhat sup- 
plied the deficiency which her misfortune occasioned ; and hex brothor 
Arthur, two years older than herself, had, with more than a brother's usual 
aifection, cherished and protected his helpless sister. Unlike the interest* 
Ing and unfortunate Laura Bridgeman, Anna could hear the loved vdees 
of ner friends and the sweet tones of her mother's harpsiohoard. She could 
give utterance, too, in a low, clear voice, to her thougnte and feelings, and, 
although she jaw not her mother's smile^ she heard the whispered words ot 
love, and returned her affectionate ^eting. 

Drawing her daughter's arm within her own, Mrs. I^eslie returned dowly 
towards the house. The blushing June roses were sending forth their rich 
odor from the laroe bushes, covered witli flowers, that bordered the path, 
and Mrs. I.«slie plucked an opening bud and placed it in her dauf^ter*s 
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ilalr. AH arcmnd tiieir Utile donwiB looked peaeefttSy, but Anna eehoed 
Zker mother's sigh, as the beating of the dram and other sonnds of war oanae 
fkintly from tho hostile camps and awakened in their bosoms sorrowfiit 
HbovLffkta of the situation of tneir country, and the welfkre of tbehosband 
and father, whose life was so precions, yet in soph periL As they silently 
approached the house, Anna felt conscious that her mother was oeooming 
aiMorbed in melancholy rererie, and, to divert her attention, proposed to 
meet Arthur. Mrs. Leslie consented, and they passed through the flower 
bods and proceeded to the lower ports of the grounds, where Arthur em- 
ployed himself in cultivating the vegetable garden ; for it was impossible to 
procure a man in the town for that purpose, all who were able having joined 
the army of their countiy. But Arthur, wmi the ocoasional assistance of 
Rachel, their faithful black servant, had managed to raise quite a respect- 
able stock of yegetables, not only f<Mr his own family, but he sometimes 
found means to carry a portion to supply his father's table at tho camp. 
Arthur, who had just completed his work and refreshed liimself by a bath 
in the river, as his mother and sister appeared in sight, bastenea to join 
them, and to communicate an account of an extensive depredation commit- 
ted tho preceding night in his nurden. Natorally impetuous in his temper. 
Arthur now complained bitteinr, and vowed venge^ce on the British thief, 
S18 ho persisted in calling him, )br he had traced the footsteps over his deli- 
cate lettuce beds and young peas, till they terminated on the veree of thi 
riyer. As his boyish imagination magnined his wrongs, Arthur's dark eye 
sparkled, his eheek flushed, and his red lip curied with scorn, and not till 
the sweet voice d bis sister had communicated in a whisper a plan for 
vratching that night, and at least ascertaining who the thief was, did his 
brow become unclouded, just as they entered their quiet, low-ceilcd sitting* 
room. A very pleasant room it was, though old fsishioned. Its deep win- 
dow seats were nicely cushioned, its clumsy-looking mahogany tables, with 
dartc, time-colored surfaces, highly polished, the carved boxes and stands 
tJiat came from Calcutta, its fireplace, surrounded by small Dutch tiles, tho 
antique-looking portraits, that came over in the Maj^ower, it was said, and 
the painted screens placed around, made the apartment a favorite with Ar- 
thur and Anna. The bright flowers in the old China vases, and the white 
drapery of the table, now spread with their simple evening repast, enlivened 
tiic somewhat sombre aspect of the room, for the sun had just sunk below 
the horizon and the vines hung thickly over the windows ; but Rachel 
pushed them aside and commenced swaying her fly-brush, as Mrs. Leslie 
seated herself at the table. j( Rachel was somewhat a privileged being in the 
family, as she was a faithful and trusty domestic, and she often emivened 
the children at meal times by her quaint expressiiMis and anecdotes of the 
olden time. This evening she began to lament, as she glanced ruefully at 
the plain bread, fresh strawberries, and bright water from their own cocl 
and shaded weU, that her lady could no longer preside, as formerly, over the 
splendid silver plate and beautiful Chma tea-set, that once adorned the 
table, covered with the delicacies of the season. But now what was the use 
of the plainest onps and saucers without tea, and even the strawberriea 
must be eaten without cream, for the British foragere had stolen their last 
cow. 

Arthur, who had been absorbed in his own thoughts, now joined in the 
conversation, for he generally felt interested when any thing was said re- 
tpoctmg the injuries mflicted by the foes of his country ; and, long after 
Mrs. L^lie had retired from the room, did the eager boy continue to listen 
to Rachel's tales, and even Anna at last left them, and passing out of th« 
glass door into the laree hall, for she was perfectly acquainted with every 
nook in hei childhood's home, and could find her way without difficulty 
through every room of the house, she ascended the broad staircase with 
fauge wooden balustrades, at the head of tha bnll, and entered her own 
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•haatber. Drawing tfaa mowy cnrt^ asido, Anna Mated hets«If on Ihi 
window aeat, for thon^ she oonld not look out upon the moonlit weaft, 4 
waa pleaaant to feel tba cool fragrant breeze play over her face, and hear M 
nutUng amonc the branches of the horse-ohefttnut trees. Long did Anna 
ait thfare, and longer she would have lingered, indulging in those waking 
draamsy lad and yet ■ometunes enohanting, that are pecoliaily endeared ts 
those, who, like her, are shut out from many of the bright realities of life, U. 
the door communicating with her mother's apartment had not gently opened. 
and Mrs. Leslie entered with a mother's care to see that all was safe 
** Anna, my child, nine o'clock, and yon sitting here, when the damp breeai 
from the river is blowing directly m the window? what imprudence!^ 
The window was closed, and Anna was carefully enveloped in flannel, aol 
only her urgent remonstrances prevented her mother from admfBisteriB^ 
some hot herb tea. After Anna had retired^ Mrs. Leslie withdrew to hei 
chamber, full of anxietv for her beloved child, whose delicate hr^ith an& 
helplessness seemed to increase the love she felt for her. 

When the old dock in the comer of the hall struck nine, Artimr lighted 
his candle and hastened to his room. After closing the door, ht took froio 
his chest an old fowling-piece and carefully examined it Placiog it on fhc 
table, he repaired to the window, and, parting the waving tendrils of tZM 
vine, lookea out anxiously. Lignt clouds had been flying asross the deet 
blue of the sky all the evening ; but now, darker and darker tliey g^atherec. 
in huge masses, till it was impossible to discern objects witli auy distinct* 
ness on the river, or even in the garden below. Arthur was a ^rave boy. 
bat he hesitated at the thought of descending to the garden and them 
watching for the thief, for the mcreasing darkness made it impossible to sei 
from the window; but his hesitation vanished, for he thought he faintiy 
heard the sound of oars on the river, and snatching up his fowling-piecs 
and silently opening his door, he proceeded lightly along the hall. As hi 
passed the clock, it struck ten, and its silvery sound somewhat startled him 
as he felt his way in the dark. Noiselessly he opened tlie hall door, ant 
stepped out into the yard. Everything around was qniet, except the rust 
ling of the branches as a gust passed by, and the sound of oars striking 
the waves, which he now heard with moi^ distinctness. Arthur boundefl 
lightly over the ' hedge of sweetbrier, and made his xf&y through the dewy 
shrubbery to his garden. It was very dark, and as he hid behind a group 
of currant bushes and awaited the coming of the depredator, he conld 
scarcely distinflfuish a single object. Suddenly the noise ceased on the 
river, and breathlessly Arthur watched throng the gloom. He started as 
he thought he perceived a taU form bencUne over near him ; but, looking 
more closely, ne saw it was a large sunm>wer bowing its head in the 
breeze. Again ; did his imagination deceive him ? No ; a tall HighXandes^ 
his tartan and plumes shaken by the wind, crept cautiously through the 
bushes and proceeded to fill a large bag with ail that the increasing dark 
ness would enable him to lay his h&nds on. Arthur's fears, if he had any, 
were now dispelled, so indignant did he feel as he saw the inroads made in 
his fine beds of vegetables, and he sprung behind the startled IBghlander 
and in a voice hoarse with rage, levelling his fowling-piece close to his 
head, threatened him with instant death if he made t^e least resistance. 
The frightened fellow, rendered confident and more daring by his former 
unmolested visit, had come totalhr unarmed save a dirk in nis belt ; but 
the surprise and consternation wnioh his sudden detection had occasioned, 
not beimi; able to see his enemy and with death so near, his presence of mind 
utterly forsook him, and he followed implicitly the commands of Arthur, 
who ordered him to take up the bag and to walk in front whither he should 
direct Tremblingly the Highlander, not daring to move his head, for the 
loaded gun still threatened him with instant c^ath, obeyed ; and Arthur, 
following closely and silently through the garden and along the road, stopped 
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tsn he arrived at the camp in Cambridge, where he deliTerad his iniMQer 

m&to his faither's hands. Proudly Captai^ Leslie gased on his intrepid boy, 

und many were the compliments that his courage obtained from the officers 

Rnd soldiers. Nothing could exceed the sneer and mortification which the 

Highlander felt as he eased in suiprise on nis youthful captor, and many 

were the oaths that fell from his hps. as he saw the scornful sneers and 

listened to the contemptuous remarks of the American soldiers as they 

passed him and looked upon his sturdy form, and compared it with the 

slight, graceful figure of Axthnr Leslie. Arthur did not long remain at the 

camp, but hastened home to reUeve the anxiety of his moUier and sister, 

and inst as the sun beg;an to ^d *^tree, shrub, and flower,*' Arthur with 

one bound sprang oyer the thicket, shslkini^ large pearly dew-drops from 

the roses, and entered the portico just as his motiier was descending the 

stairs from his room, where the bed, which evidently had not been occn> 

pied, had dreadfully alarmed her. Her anxiety was somewhat aUsyed by 

the appearance of Arthur ; and when at the Inreakfast table he related to 

her and to Anna the adventure of the night, Mrs. Leslie knew not whether 

to blame the temerity, or praise the couniffe which he undoubtedly had 

manifested. Bachel was delighted with her brave boy's conduct; and long 

afterward, when the war was ended and Captain Leslie had removed to t)ie 

city, where Mrs. Leslie resumed her former station at the head of a 

apfendid establishment, and the sweet Anna had cultivated, with her 

brother's assistance, the learning and accomplishments attainable by one in 

her situation, then did Rachel recount to her wondering hearers the storr 

of Arthur's adventure with the Highlander. 

■ / 



Lxn. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Description^ as defined hy Webster, is ^ a representation of 
names, natures, or properties, that give to another a view of 
the thing/' 

It is, in fine, a picture, delineated, not by lines, but by words ; and it 
must be so presented as to oonvcy a clear, definite, and exact semblance 
to the mind, such as the obiect described presents to the eye. Such a re- 
presentation may be called a faithfhl description. FaiUiful descriptions, 
therefore, are faithful pictures. AU definitions must be less perfect des- 
criptionS'Of a material thing, than a visible figure or delineation. But 
when a definition is expanded, so as to embrace not only all the particu- 
lars in which the object defined differs from other objects, but also those 
in which it resembles others of the same kind, such a definition, is, in fact, 
a descripticNi. 

Owin^ to peculiar associations in the mind, and the difference in the 
habits of perception and observation, no two individuals would probably 
describe the same scene or the same object alike. This is perticnhirly t))e 
case with young writers. Some, from a natural sluggislmess of mind. 
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irIB perceiTe few particiikffs wn^y of notaee, irlifln ottm» of dttfasHl 
tempenment, will find the sabject replete with mteiestiBg dfiteila» all 
worthy of regard.* 

A fewiQggestioiis will now be presentod, which win probabijlead those 
who may nae this book to Autk^ and Jo use their eyes to some purposei 
when called apon to eive a written description of any senoble object 
These soggestioiis will l>e followed by a list of details, some one or more 
of which may always be noticed in a written description. 

It will be notiooi^ that die object in presenting snch a list is only, as 
luu ahvady been said, to stM^ tdEMt, which the st^ent himself is to mOT^ 
as they may arise, and comSne with what may spring spontaneonsly fiom 
his own mind. 

To collect materials for a good description, there nniflt be a deroted at 
tention to the beauties of nature and to the scenes of social life. Tlie 
mind will thereby be rendered susceptible and discriminatire, aoqniriiq; 
touroes of improvement which wonld otherwise be lost, wIuIg variety and 
copioasness of expression w91 at the same time be secured. 

There are three great classes, nnder one of which all the varieties of 
description may be arranffed. Under Ihe first class are included aU those 
subjects which are immediately nnder personal notice ; which are actoaily 
present before our eyes. In the second class may be arranged all those 
which have been noticed, but have left only their pictures in the memoty: 
The third class includes only those subjects which are purdy imaginarr. 
In the descriptions of all these classes, the object* to be eiffected is one and 
the same ; namely, to present to the reader a picture, easy and nataral, 
lively in its character, and animated in its appearance ; making those de- 
tails the most prominent which would affect the beholder as most striking, 
and throwing, as it were, into the shade those circumstances which are 
designed to produce a subordinate impression. In produdsg such an 
effect, the wnter should pay particidar attention to the epi&ets t with 
which he designates particular objects, that he may render the impressloii, 
which he designs that they should convey, strong and durable. For this 
reason he cannot be too particular in the choice of his qualifying woids, 
for they are sometimes more ex|»ressive than the objects themselya when 
presented in naked simplicity. 

Thus, for instance, suppose we are desoibing a scene in a wood (v 
forest ; the following terms wonld appropriately deserijse the appearance 
of the scene : Bark, obscure, deep, dreuy, gloomy, overcast, mdlstincl^ 
dim, cloudy, dense, lurid, livid, &c. 

Or a summer's noon; the following t»ms will he found in most casee 
suitable : Bright, sMnine, clear, lucid, brilliant, dazading, splendid, ree- 
plendent« sparkling, refulgent, ardent, conspicuous, clear, placid, &c 
J Or a storm, or a cataract ; the following terms vtillbe found expressive : 
llarsh, discordant, roar, howl, jiiss, crash, reverberate, dash, splash, mur- 
mur, growl, clamorous, confused, terrific, tremendous, thundering, &c 

There are many kinds of description, also, in which the foUowmg terms 
may not only, with considerable advantaG;e, be interwoven, but the tenns 
themselves, by the law of association, wiU suggest ideas ; such as, placiti, 
calm, tranquil, motionless, peaceful, serene, restless, lazy, unruffled. 



* See the *< Dialogue between a Tutor and his Pupils," on page 8th. 
t See the article on epithets. 
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^MSsliedffiieiiti ToioeleM, sleepim^, bveatiileBS, tnmmrent, ckar, imwelam^ 
^ssign^^ed, onmeMiired, beautiral, mingled, crystal, golden, silyerj, mag* 
^imificent, breezeless, kindred, &c., &c., &e. 

Acqnaintanoe wiAi the beaatiei <3€ nMar^ pwtioaUuij^intfi those of the 
rth and the sk^, and with the lights and tbadowt of life, mvflt be considered 
a great acquisition to anj mind ; and consequently the command of 
laxig:iiage, so requisite to embodv and depicture the same with the glow 
aoid warmth which imagination lends to description, most be regard^ as 
an object worthy of the hi^^iest regard by all who aim at being distin- 
guished as writers. * 

In descriptions, the principal point to which to dhvet the attention is 
the selection of the circnmstances. The scene, or the c ir c u mstance, 
ahooid be brought with distinctness and fulness to the view. We should 
be placed, as it were, by the description in the midst of the groop of par- 
ticnlars, and be made fully acquainted widi qU its peculiaritiea. That 
"which is called truth to nature is effected by the skilful selection and ar- 
rangement of the circumstances, and constitutes the ampUfication oi des- 
criptive writing. In some instances, especially where it b desirable that 
the description should be bold and striking, the enumeration of drcnm- 
stances may be less full and minute. 

In describing natural scenery, the student will find some 



* Probably no writer has ever surpassed Sir Walter Scott hi the beaubr, 
fidelity, and accuracy of his descriptions. The following extract, from mt. 
Horritt's *< Mcmoraadum," taken from Lockhart's Life of Sir Waiter, Vd. 
m., page 30, exhibits his yiews, and the pains MaX he took to be accurate. 
Speaking of the yisit of the frsat noyelist at Bokeby, Mr. Morritt says : ^ I 
had many preyious c^portnnities cS testins tiie almost conscientious fidelity 
of his local descriptions; but I could not nelp being singularly struck with 
the lights which this yisit threw on that characteristic ^ his compositions. 
The morning after he arriyed, he said. ' You haye often giyen me materifUs 
for a romance : now I want a sood roober's caye, and an old church of l^e 
right sort* We rode out, ana he found what he wanted in the old slate 
quarries of Brignal, and the ruined Abbey of Egglestone. I observed him 
noting Ao^fnleven thepeetdiar litde imld jlowers and herbs that aajidentalty 

f'ew (orov/nd and on the side of a bold crag, near his intended caye of Guy 
enzil; and could not help saying, that as he was not to be upon oath in 
his work, daisies^ tnoUts, and primroses would be as poetical as any of the 
humbler plants he was excMiining, I lau^;h«d, in short, at his scrupulous- 
ness ; but I understood him when he replied, ^ that in nature herself no two 
scenes are exactly alike ; and that whoever copied truly what was before his 
eyes^ would possas the same variety in his aescriptums^ and exhibu appa* 
rently an imagination as boundless as the nm^s of nature in the scenes he 
recorded; whereas, whoeyer trusted to imagination, would soon find his 
own mind oircumscribed and contracted to a few fayorite images, and the 
repetition of these would sooner or later produce that yer^ monotony and 
barrenness which had always haunted descriptiye poetry in the hands of 
soy but patient worshippers of trutii. Besides which,* he said, * local names 
and pecuharjMes make a fictitions story look so much better in the face.' 
In fact, from nis boyish habits, he was bnthalf satisfied with the most bean 
tifnl scenery when he could not connect with it some local legend; and 
when I was forced sometimes to confess, with the knife-grinder, < Story ! 
God bless you ! I haup none to tell, sir,' — he would laugh, and say, * Then 
let us make one, — nothing so easy as ts make a traditxn.' '* 
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aid in the following lists of particulars, whieh are bere iBti» 
duced as iuggesHve of ideas, which he himself is to mould at 
they may arise, and oombme with what may spring sponta 
neoasly from his own mind. * 

A COUNTKT. 

Its principal water oomBCS : 

Its r^# ^if of monntaiiis : 

The nature of the hills, whether more er less ragged; the nature <tf tin 
morasses, whether more or less practicable : 

The rapiditj and depth of the rivers ; the nature of their fords, shdeeaL 
and piers ; the state <» the bridges, and their position : of the roads, and 
the necessary repairs j tHe reasons for preferring one road to another, 
which would lead to the same object, sachas the ease of procuring subsist- 
ence, of travelling in secnriw — the lateral oommunications opening from 
the peat or main roads — the population of the villa^, occupations of 
the inhabitants, the means of transportation, the chief commerce of the 
inhabitants, their indostry, habits, and manners — the productions of the 
country, quantity and kind — the tiqaors, vinous or spiiituoos, with th^ 
effects on the inhabitantg. 

Or RiTBBS : Their direction — their course — the nature of their beds , 
fheir breadth — their floods and times of drought ; tiieir meadows, and 
the marshes that intersect them ; the mills upon their banks ; the breadth 
of their valleys — the hills and ridges which skirt them — the side on 
which are commanding heights — the tributary rivulets, and the ravines 
which open into the valley of the stream — the distance between them; 
of what nature are the shrubs, the gullies, the brooks, the roads, &c. — the 
qviality of the hedges, they are thin in poor soil, but in rich land they are 
wick, and formidable objects to the march of troops, &c. 

Canals. Their communication — the nature of the ground &roo^ 
#rhich they are cut — the means of draining them, and of turning their 
courses ; their locks — the mode of destroying and of protecting them — 
how their navigation may be obstructed or improved. 

Mills often render water-courses fordable or not, at pleasure, by meam 
of the water dammed up for their supply. When sand is of the ordinai3r 



* These lists of particulars are taken, ^th slight alterations necessary to 
ad{q>t them to the purposes of this work, from *< Lallemand^s Artillery Ser- 
vice,*' article " Reconnoitering," They were original in a work entitled 
** Uaide m&moire H f usage des offiders ^artiUerie de Fr^mce^'' par le Gemeral 
Oaasendi* 

From the dialogue between the tutor and his pupils, to which reference 
has already been made, the student will derive some hints upon "" the art of 
tt.diigy'* or using his eyes aright. This difdogue, calculated as it is to 
awaken attention, and to fix habits of observation, is particularly recom 
mended to the careful perusal of the student, who would relieve nis mind 
fi'om the IcAors of composition. Habits of observation, attended with cars- 
fnl analj^is, not only Aid the mind in its search after ideas, but also direct 
<tiu u judicious selection of those whieli are afforded by associatioa. 
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tor, the loads are genenJlj good ; but if the eand be blaek, er mlaad 
Ltii snuiU white graixu, the roads are impassable in winter, and often in 
le of run. 



/UiLkTE. The physical causes whidi may affect healtii— the qnaMty 
be air, cold, hot, wet, or dry; seasons -—whether indement, and how 

long 80 — the means of prelection from their effects — the customs of the 

jdSiabitants in this respect 

Coasts, The natore of the coasts— whether lined with sand^faiUs; 
CO rered with rocks, which render the approach more or less dangeioos ; 
or precipices, which forbid it altogether The parts which are open and 
uncovered, and proper for landing ; the bays which form roadsteads and 
harbors — the {joints and capes fit for forts and batteries, whidi may de- 
fend the accessible parts ; the adjacent islands, which may senre as ad- 
vanced works to form bieuriers against the attempts of an enemy; the 
gtilfs, the bays, the roads, the ports — - the nature of the winds ^equ^^ to 
enter or leave these ports, the nature and advantages of whiqh may be 
pointed out -^ the time of tide most favorable for entering the ports^ Ac 
^-the dangers to be met — the obstades to be surmounted — tlie actual 
state of the forts which protect the coast — the batteries, the guard-houses, 
and the artillery in them ; if there be rivers emptying themselves on the 
eoasts, the tides are apt to alter thdr channel ; an' account may be given 
of this influence, &c. 

IFoBBSTS AND Wooi>8. Their situation — their extent; the kinds of 
trees of which they are composed, whethn fit for fuel or for timber—* 
their extent — their magnitude ; is the ground of the forest levd or hilly ; 
from whence do the roads come, and whither do they lead— their quality 
— the nature of the ground around them — are they near fields, meadows, 
ravines, hiUs, mountains, rivers — the streams, marshes, springs, dwel 
lings, &c^ near them — the distance of all these objects from the borders 
of the wood or forest; the roads which intersect them, and the swamps 
wluch divide them. 

Houses. Their situations — style of architecture— the groqnd which 
they occupy — the mode in which they ore built— the matepals of which 
they are composed — the color given them by nature or ait— are they 
old or new — the indications of i^— moss-grown, ity^hnng, black wim 
time — appendages connected with andent . customs-— their associations 
—the improvements of modern art — additional conveniences, ^ 

lixyxL CouHtBT. Its hedges, ditches, villages, buHdings, brooks, 
canals, marshes, roads, rivers, bndges, ^cr* 

MouKTAnrs. Theur portion — their slopes in front an^ rear — the 
means of reaching their summits — the nature of the gtonndi^-its form 
—are they covered with wood or with bare rodu — their height — their 



* In sandy countries, and those filled with brushwood, there are many 
marshes covered with water during the winter, which ara. almost dry in 
snmmor. In the winter they are impassable, and are to be mistmsted, even 
in nuomer, after Imig rains. 

15 
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ftartiUt)r— pastures, fodder, vegetalioa, dwellings, towns, vUfaige«» casliHi 
wofwopt, iMdSi paths, &c 

BiTKXS. I>o they branch off, or oontinae in one undivided stream*— 
where do they rise — whither do they flow — what is &e nature of tii« 
oonntiy Uuougfa which they flow — the qualily of the water — dear, spoik 
ling, transparent, thick, muddy, turbid -~ ruffled with eddies and coimtei 
currents — with or without falls — salt or fresh, sweet or brackish — oold 
or warm —safe for bathing, or dangerous — the manufactories mored b} 
the water— the canals running from or into it — the streams, bixx^ks 
rivnlets, or other mers that supply it, &c 

YiLLAOBS. Their situation — the number of fires or chimneys m oper 
ation — the nature of the soil — the quantity and quality of the produce— 
the occupation of tbe inhabitants— their markets — ^the neighborhood whidi 
frequents them — the beasts of burden, the flocks, the b^res and poultry 
they possess — tbe architecture, or style in which the buildings, houses, 
barns, and sheep-cotes are buUt — the position of the church aad biuyiog 
eround — the olacksmith's shop — whether surrounded by walls, by 
bushes, by ditches, or palisades — the water and wind mills, t 



*^ "Riven which divide into several branches, form islands and peninsulas^. 
The rivers themselves, thus divided, are apt to change their cnannels at 
every flood. 

t In the description of natural scenery, it will be well for the student to 
oall to memory those beautiful lines of Cowper . 

• 

" Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirits, ana restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mtgkty winds. 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient j^owth, make music not unlike 
The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit, while thoy fill the mind, 
JJnntimiered orcmches waving' in the blast. 
And all their leaves fast flattering all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant Jloods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neigh^owing/inmtain ; or of rills, that glip 
Throngh the cleu rock, and chiming as they fall 
Upon k>ose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass^ that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds | 
But animated naiwe sweeter still, 
To soothe and satisfy the hmnan ear. 
TSm thousand warhi^ars cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night. Nor tliese alone, whose notes 
Nice fin^red art most emulate in vainj 
But cawmg rooks, and kites that swim subUme, 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud : 
the jay y^ ^epye, and e'en the boding' owL 
That hails the rising moon, have charms ror me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
Tet heard in scenes where peace forever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake."* 
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The particiilius wUch haye now been mentkmed as snggefltiye of ideai^ 
^iriH miaonVtedlj aid the student, and enable him to oomhine whal ad- 
aiiiinnriii itself to the eye with tiiat which snfigesli itself to the imaginationi 
im. his endeaTors to make verbal pictares ofthe beauties of natore. Tlie 
aftture and yarietv of such porticalais mast necessarily be dependent on 
tlie character of me object t$ be described. 

If an ixidividcial sensible object is to be described, the ques- 
tions which naturally mse, and wb^ should most of them be 
answered in the description, are as follows : 

"WTiereisit? 

Who made it 9 
» What is it made of? 

Is it old or new ? 

What was it made for ? 

How is it adapted for the purposes for which it was made ? 

Is it beneficiu or prejudicial to the comfort and conyenienoe of maa 
kind? 

Are its effects uniyersal or particolar ? 

Its diyisioiis and parts ? 

Its dimensions, form, and color? 

Does it produce, or is it connected with any sounds ? 

How is it constructed ? 

How does it strike the eye ? 

What are its resemblances or its differences ? 

How does it appear from different positions ? 

In addition to these questions, the student must call to mind 
wliat others would naturally arise in the mind of any one, de« 
sirous of exact and particular information with regard to the 
subject of his description, and endeavor fully to answer eyery 
such question in his written exercise. 

In the description of persons, an entirely different set of 
questions will suggest the proper answers, to which the des- 
cription should be a fall reply. 

What is ^ personal appearance, complexion, stature, figure, ftc ; 
hands, arms, Hmps, eyes, &c? 

What foatore is most prominently conspicuous ? 

The expression ofthe countenance ? 

Is the indiyidual remaikable for manly beauty ; or illy ma^o, awkward, 
and ungraceful? 

What is the appearance of his chest, shoulders; lengtili of his limbs, 
style of his dress ? 

What are his habits, his age ; what graces, accomplishments, or attain 
ments has he ? 

What is his moral character — his intellectual ; who arc his associates; 
what iMuence haye they wrought upon him ? 

¥or wllAt yirtues or yices is he particularly looted ? 
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I 

lar tbe deaeriptioiis of penofis of the'ofther mx^ saob qoe^ 
ttons may be a little vfiried) aad aaawei^ asia tte feOoiinf 

DBSCBIPTION OF PEBSOKS: 

y ^ 

^ JBaoamfie \iL 

■ 

DSSCnUPTION OF MABT QUEEN OF SCOTTS. 

The taitmlenee of the tiineB, the lanoor of partr rape, and the medihm 
of praiadioe or partiality, through which CTery object in those period»«w, 
beheld, render it difficnlt to form a just opinion of the character of "fAatj 
TLst perBonal accomplishments and the graces which disdngnish^- her 
as a woman, are admitted hy aU parties j respecting these, therefore, there 
can be no diqmte. Her stature rose to the majestic, her form, was de- 
cant and her hands and aims distingoished for their delicacy and beau^. < 
Her hair was black, thongh, in» the fashion of the times, she frequent^ 
adorned herself in borrowed locks, and of various colors. Her eyes were 
dark gray, and her complexion remaikably fine. She walked, danced, 
and rode, with eonal grace. She possessed a taste4R)r music ; she played 
upon the lute wiui«kiS, and sung melodiously. Towards the condusioa 
of her life, she began to grow corpulent, while confinemenC and IxBid ae* 
commodation brought upon her a rheumatic disorder, which depriyed her 
of the use of her limbs. Her manners were affable and insinuating, dig- 
nified and sprightly. She spoke eloquently, and wrote with ease ai^ J 
elegance. Her temper was warm, and her hearC affectionate. She \ 
loyed flattery, and beneld the effects of her beauty with pleasure. If she 
had acquired the power of dissembling her sentiments in the refined and j 
intngning court of Franoe, her nature was nevertheless frank and indis- 1 
posed to suspicion. Her piety was fervent and sincere ; her talents, if not < 
of the highest, were undoubtedly of a superior order; and the resolution 
and courage which she manifested at her death, are truly worthy of ad- . 
miration. A long series of suoeessiye soirowtt bespeak, with few ez^ep- I 
tions, some improdenoe in the sufferer; the misfortuaetf ^of Maiy, boa 
in degree and duration, exceeded the common measuro of human oalaml* 
lies, and even render llie distresses of fiction cOmlpard^tively faint lie 
vicissitudes of her life have afforded a fine and fruitful subject for tie 
tragic muse. Ko man, says Brantome, ever beheld'lier<wHftoiit ftdnfta- 
tion and love ; no one will read her history wi^^iont^jofity tkiMI soivow*^ 



jdk. 



« AH writers agr«e in representing Maiy of SefoHimd asfidilBthiguidMd for 
personal beauty. But on no subject, perhaps, do mankind dlflfer so m«di 
as in^their ideas of female beauty ,* and it seemrto be wisely ordered by 
Providence that they should tiius differ. Women in the Hottentot eouatiy 
ac% ooBsidered beautlfhl in proportion to the siae of their eaxs, the flataeis 
of their noses and the projection of their lips. In Otaheite corpulency is 
the constatnent element <^ loveUness ; and in ChiiUL small feet, cramped 
mto absolute deformity, are considered an indispensable'reqtiisite tor beat^. 
A late philological writer sp&^dng of femRie beauty, says: '^ A woman 
of any neigbt, Cram the p0tm almost to the gigantic, miiy be pcfrfledtly beta 
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31fi8KABD DB BOHAK. 

1 iHU attempt to iMint him, to fhe ey^ of the reeder^tf^lonre mjtM 
"tn him, represented by the hand of an nnknown artist, in one bf.tha^ 
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tiftil; and of any complexion, from the darkest brunette ta the fairest Ifly. 
Tlie medium height is generally preferred ; but the complexion is a matter 
tiiafc entirely depends on indiTidnal taste •» the aaeae fiereon. too, ^vvovM be 
likely to waver m choice between the dartdy beantiral maidens ^f Spain 
and the seraphically fair daughters of Cireasiiia. Koi^ertfaslau, -ttungh the 
flli34es of complexion, ftom tas Spanish oUve to Iba Oiffeaaaian wUtof or the 

• varieties of eJlUtode, from thepOiie Gleppatra to 4ihatef1)ie flowing JEKox. 
fluxa^matters bat little ; there are many thin^ arbitrari^asmtULlto parfe^t 
Y>eaaty in woman." " I shall describe," he continues, ** a beautiftil woman, 
taking her at the medium altitude^ which is geaerally preflsrred^ 

As such a description may be mterestlBg to many ^tvho have not aocess 
to the original work, and as it cannot be considered wholly opt of place in 
a Tolnme professing to teach the art of description, theauthwef dtfft vel- 
lune has. with some teitation, ventared here to present it. 

** Her height is fiye feet ^e inehes ; her hair hdt any celgr that agrees 
with her complexi<m ; her ^rehead is ralher low, and itf fcee from frecJde 
or wrinkle as a piece of Paphian marble ; her brows are 'tek, arched, na(w 
TOW. and strongly defined; her eyes an large, rather laaflnasbiaflf than 
turi^bt, and of either of the usual o<Nk»B ; for the grey eves of jiaiy of Soot 
land were not less captivating than the fayen orbs of the Qnean of Skeha; 
her eye lashes are dark and long: her nose is.a mitigated ai|iiiliaa» — that 
is, an aquiline curtailed of its sevenl^; hasr lips are sheit and snail, and yet 
Trithal full and ponting; her chin is very slMhliy daadloped^ ter earn ara 
amall, thin, and with the tip on a line with the eyekrow ; her aftwiptexion 
▼aries with the emotions of nor mind, and the blush tfaait tinges her cheek 
is delieato, and loses itself in her face, so as to indi<»kto no peraeptible out- 
line ; her features are exactly regular, though made to afmear otherwise by 
the eyer-yarying expression of her liea and eyes, andibe finntoatioBsaf tbe 
rosy tide that ebbs and flows beneath the transpazant sne&oe af her skin : 
her saule indicates sweetness of disposition, blendad with a geotiy-praaa 
axpresaion, dictated probably by the oonseurasneas «f har own worth sad 
haaaty ; her neck is flexible, moderately slander, ef medium Jangth, and 
pnie as alabaster; the fUl from bar naok to her shoaldeia is amdual ^Iflte 
that of a bird) ; her bnst is a gentle sweQ, soidear that Ike nma irams aaa 
yisible ; her shoulders almost verge on braadneie, and .press baekwavdfti 

* her waist is small, but not too t^r ; her aaav am rooadad; her hands 
delicately small, and fingers rather long and tapered < her mite|> is hich, to 
secure a good arch to the foot, which adds gtaoe in walking, and her 
fi^t are as small as they can possibly be without anbjecting them to the 
character of diminutiye." 

To this description the same author adds, that thmre are ^* three apeoiet 
of female beauty, of which all the rest are varieties." 

No. 1. Face round, eyes sofb azure; neck rather short; shoulders mod- 
erately broad and gendy rounded; limbs and arms tapering and delicate; 
lumds and feet small; complexion, rose stmggliDg with lily ; hairhixvi- 
ant. flaxen or aubnm ; eyes olue, and whole ^nre soft and easy. 

JVb. 2. Oblong face ; neck long and tapering ; shoalders broad and deU 
cate, wothoutheing angular ; limbs and arms rather long and tapecmg ; feel 

15* 
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tMlftOQS on tliebuiksoftheBreiita. He was In person about the middle 
bcigfat, nther abovv it than below, and at this period was not more than 
tw«itT*thf<ee yean of age. His fordiead was broad and fine, with short 
da^ oaur coning aioond it, his features were small, excepting the eye 
•ad blow, the former of which was large and full, and the latter strong 
Bi^^. The month was very handsome, showing, when half open in 
gpeaking, the brflliant white teeth, and giving to the'whole oonntenance a 
look of pUtyfiil gaiety ; bat, when shot, there was an expression ci much 
thooriitnitaiefls, approaching perhaps to sternness, abont it, which the 
roaiided and somevdiat prominent diin confirmed. The upper lip wu 
▼eiy short; but on either side, divided in the middle, was a wort black 
mustache, not OTerbanging the mouth, but raised above it ; and tiie beard. 
whidL was abort and bb^ like the hair, vras only suffered to grow in 
such a manner as to ornament, but not to encumber the chin. 

In form the cavalier was muscular, and powerfully made ; his bread& 
of diest and shoulders giving the appearance of a more advanced period 
of life than that to which he had yet arrived. ^—Cbrse IM Leon^ by G. P. 



and hands rather small ; complexion mostly dark ; hair abundant, dark and 
strong: and the whole figure prociBe, strikmg^ and brilliant. 

No. 3. Oval fiuse ; hi^ pale, intc^ectoal nHrehead ; eye, expressive and 
foil of sensibiUty, also indioating modesty and dignity ; movements charac 
teiised by grace and elegance. 

* In a note on paoe 172 is presented, in a quotation from a late physio- 
logloal writer, the description of a bcMiutiful woman. The same author 
thus describes a specimen of masculine beauty : ' 

" A fine lookiiv man, (the word handsome detracts from the idea of 
beauty in the mate sex), is above the mediom height, but considerably un- 
der the colossal ; (about five feet ten inches is the perfection of altitude) ; 
his forehead is high and rather square ; his back head is well rounded, but 
not too full; his eyes are dark, bright, and fairly set in their sockets — 
neither tending to recede nor to protruae ; his hair inclines to a curl ; his 
'eyebrows are rather square than bushy, and leave a space of about three 
qnarters of an inch between their inward extremities ; nis nose is a medium I 
between Roman and aquiline; his cheek bones are not prominent, but still 
well defined ; lus cheeks neither lank nor so rounded as to indicate fatness 
or inflation t his mouth moderately small ; his lips firm, compact, but not 
thin ; his wniskers are well back on his cheek ; his complexion is uniform, 
between brown and fair, with a slight tendency to a bmsh, but not suffi- 
cient to warrant him in being called rosy cheeked ; and the whole counte- 
nance, well or even strongly marked ; for a smooth, round face, where the 
features are all regular, and without any characteristic for a limner to fasten 
on, is incompatlDle with manly beauty. Then his neck is of moder- 
ate length and inclines to tliickness ; his throat is free from all protuber • 
ance commonly called ^the apple of Eoe;* his breast is fairl^r full; his 
shoulders square, but not abruptly so, and sufficiently broad to just over- 
hang his hips ; ms arms are ofa length to leave about eight inches between 
the tips of his middle fingers and his knees ; there is a ^adoal decrease in 
wards from the hips and shoulder to the waist ; his back is free from the 
least tendency to roundness, but is not thrown very much to the rear ; his 
limbs are Aill, but not clumsy ; his joints small ; the calves of the legs so that 
they jnst touch, without pressing against each other; his shin ratner slen- 
der, his ankle small ; his instep high ; and his foot slightly hollowed, and of 
a s£ee correspondfaig with, his height; for, too smalla foot itterferes wiA 
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Example Sd, 

THE ELEFHA19T. 

The elephant, a native of Asia and Africa, is the largest, the strongest, 
the most sagacious, and the most dodlo of all wild beasts. The usual 
height of this unsightly creature is from eight to twelve or fourteen feet. 
The color is nearly black ; the eyes, which are very small, are lively, 
bright, and expressive ; the ears arc broad, and much longer, in proper- 
tion to the body, than those of the ass. 

It has two long ivory tusks, thicker toward the head than a stout 
man's arm, and a trunk which it cafi contract or lengthen, as need re- 
quires. Tlie latter is as useful to the animal as our hands are to us. 
With this singular organ it can take up the smallest object ; it serves 
tself with it ; ^and, in case of an attack, fights with it. It can also untie 
Knots of ropes, and open and shut gates. 

The legs of this stupendous quadruped are like columns of from 
twelve to eighteen inches in diameter, and from four to six feet hi^. 
The feet are shorty and ,divided into five toes each, and are armed with 
nails of a hom^ substance, but which are so covered with skin, that they 
are scarcely visible. 

The depbant, in a stale of nature, is neither fierce nor miscfaievoiis. It 
Is peaceable, xsold, and brave ; and exerts its powers only in its own 
defence, or in defence of those of its own kind, with which it is social and 
fBendly. 

Example 4ik, 

NATURAL SCENEBT. 

Long projecting reefs of rocks, extending under water, and only evinc- 
ing thehr existence by here and tiiere a peak entirely bare, or by the 
breakers which foamed over those that were partially covered, rendered 
Knockwinnock bay dreaded bv pOots and ship-masters. The crags which 
rose between the beach and the main land to the height of two or three 
hundred feet, afforded in their crevices shelter for unnumbered sea fowl, 
in situations seemingly secured by their dizzy height from the rapacity «f 



that elasticity of step, and firmness of carriage, so essential m makmg up 
the perfect * tout ensemUe * of a well-proportioned man." , 

In descriptions of persons the student will do well to refer to what is said 
on the subject of enUheta in another pace of this volume. Thus, for eMm- 
ple, the manners of an individual may be insinuating, spnghtiy, dignified, 
or reserved, &c. ; speech, elegant, eloquent, &c. ; person, thin or spare, fleshy 
or corpulent: temper, warm and affectionate; nature, frank and mdiik 
posed to suspicion, &c. Notice may also be taken, as occasion requures, of 
such particulars as the following: resolution, courage, effects of air and 
exercise, or confinement and exclusion from the air, on personal appear- 
ance, — series of sorrows as causing imprudence, constant success as pro- 
ducing temeritv, — misfortunes in degree and duration exceeding the com 
mon measure <^ human calamity, rendering the distresses of fiction famt, 
&C.y &c., &c. 
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mm. Many of Ifaese wild tribes, with the instinct which sends them to 

seek the land before a storm arises, were now winging towards thdr nesis 

with the shrill and dissonant dans which annbnnces rear and disqnietade. 

The disk of the son became aunost totally obscared ere he luul alto- 

Bsther sunk below the horizon, and an early and Inrid shade of darkness 
otted the serene twilight of a summer evening. The wind began next 
to arise, bat its wild and moaning sound was heard for some time, and 
its eiFects became more risible on the bosom of the sea, before the gale 
was felt on the shore. The mass of waters, now dark and threatening, 
began to lift itself in laiver ridges, and sink in deeper farrows, fbrmiog 
waves that rose hish in foam upon the breakers, or burst upon the beach 
with a sonnd resenioling distant thunder. — AMiquan/, Vol. f.p. 72. 

J&can^ 5th. 

KATUSAL SCENERY. 

cities and Tillages were scattered over hUl and vajle j, with cnltiYated 
envirofls blooming around them, alt giviii^ tbkeii of A dehse andindos- 
trioos po}. ulatioik. In the centre of Sni bnllianC ciixnimference stood the 
Indian metropolis, with its gorgeoas tiara* of pyramids and temples, at- 
tracdng the eve of the soldier from eveiy othei* object, as he wound roand 
the borers of the lake. Every inch of ground which the soldiers trod 
was familiar to them; famillsir as the' s6en^^ 6f dhildhood, thon^ with 
Tery different associations, for it had been written on ^eir memories in 
diaraeters of blood. On the right rose the hill of Montetuma, crowned 
by the teoccUliy under the roof of which the shattered relics of the army 
had been gathered on the day following the flight from the capitol. In 
front lay the city of Tacaba, through whose inhospitable streets thev 
had harried in fear and consternation; and away to the east of it 
stretched the melancholy tiaascway.-^jPresooO's Conquest of Maeico^ VoL 

zzz^.ai. 

Example 6#&. 

NATUBAL egENE^X- 

They moved cantioualy forward, straining their vision to pierce the 
think gloom of the forests, where their wily foe might be Inrking. Bat 
Ih^ saw no living thing, except only the wild in&bitants of tiie woods 
and flodLS of the zopolite, the voracious vulture of the country, whicli, in 
ibitidpation of a bK>ody banquet, hung like a, troop of evil spints, oo. the 
march of the army. * 

"As they descended, the Spaniards felt a sensible and most welcome 
change in the atmosphere; The character of 'th^ vegetation (pranged with 
it ; and the funereal pine, their only companSOA cJTtefe; gatfe way to the 
sturdy oak, to the sycairaorej and lower down, to' the graceful' pepper 
tree, mingling its red'berries with the dark foliage of the forest; wMfe 
in still lower depths, the gaudy-colored creepers might be $een flinging 
their gay blossoms over Sie branches, and telling of a softer hnd more 
Inxurioas climate. 
At length, the army emeiged on an open level, where the eye, unob- 
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Btracte4 by intervening wood or hill-topi eoold nogfty fiur ud wide, over 
the Valley of Mexico. There it kiy, bathed in the golden sunshine, 
stretched out, as it were, in dnmber, in the arms of the giant of hills, 
widch clustered, like a phalanx of gnaidiaa genii, aioimd it *-— Oonquai 
ofMexicOy FoA Zi^ p. 463. 

From the same source fimn which the praoeding extract was 
tfikem the ioUowiug perianal dueriptkn has been borrowed. 

9BWAVP0 OQJiTia. 

Hernando ^ Cort^ at this time was thirty-ihree, or perhaps thirty-fpor 
years of age. In stature he was rather above the middle sLse. His com- 
plexion was pale, and his large dark eye gave an expression of gravity to 
his countenance, not to be expected in one of his cheerftil temperament 
His figure was slender, at least until later life \ bnt his ehest was deep, his 
shoulders broad, his frame muscular i^nd w{^ proportioned* It presented 
die union of agility and vigor, whioh qualified him to excel in fencizig- 
horsemanship, and the other generous exennses of chivalry. In his diet 
he was temperate, careless of whfit he ate, and drinking little ; while, to 
toil and privation he seemed perfectly indifferent His dress, for he did 
not disdain the impression produced by such adventitious aids, was such 
AS to set off his handsome person to advantage^ neither gaudy nor strik- 
ing, but rich. He wore few ornaments, and usually the same ; but these 
were of great price. His manners frank and soldienike, concealed a most 
cool and calculating spirit With his gayest humor there mingled a settled 
air of resolntion, which made those who approached him feel they must 
obey ; and which infused something Uke awe into the attachment of his 
most devoted followers. Such a combination, in which love was tempered 
by authority, was the one probably best calculated to inspire devotion in 
'the rough and turbulent spirits among whom his lot was to be cast" 

* The introductkai of fitturaitlTe hmguage m dsseriptive writing, if not 
too kLxuriantly indolmd, fi4ds mudi to the beauty and animation of the 
style. The student wiu not fail to admire the beautiful figure here introduced 
from one of the most elegant historical writers of any age or country. Mr. 
Prescott, in the work from which the extract above was taken, has conferred 
a favor on the republic of letters, which will hand him down to posterity fto 
the modem " Ihueia et ecmdidus et fttsus Herodopus/* The same remark 
that has been made in relation tathe Father ofJOistory, may be applied 
w^h equal truth and 
** Ifis style abounds 
of the fabulous or in 
is introduced on the authority of others." They who are not attracted by 
the thrilling nature of the incidents whioh he relates, will be captivated by 
the riowing colors in which they are described, the purity and animation 
of his style, the witehery he has woven around his subject, and the won- 
derful skill with which he has thrown into a connected narrative a mass of 
details, which with indefatigable industary he |ias tithed fmm a great variety 
of authors, often at variance with one another, and not unfrequently at issue 
with themselves. The pride with which an Ameriean peruses his worka, 
naturally breaks forth into the apostrophe,, " Perga modot et qui to via dnoii 
dirige gressum." 
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The character of Cort^ seems to have undergone some 
change with change of drcumstanoes ; or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the new scenes in which he was placed called forth 
qnalities which befoce were dormant in his hosom. There 
are some hardy natures that require the heats of excited action 
to unfold their energies ; like the plants, which, closed to the 
mild influence of a temperate latitude, come to their foil 
growth, and give for& their fruite only in the burning fttmos- 
phere of the tropics. Such is the portrait left to ua by his 
contemporaries of this remarkable man. 

The examples which have now been introduced are deemed 
sufficient, boUi in variety and extent, to introduce the student 
to descriptive writing. The attentive perusal of the examples 
given, with careful attention to the preliminary hints and ob- 
servations, it is thought wiH furnish considerable aid in this 
department of composition. 



Lxni. 

NARRATION AND DBSCRllrriON UNITED. 

That the student may perceive how much is added to the 
beauty and the interest of a narration by the union of des- 
cription with the narrative, the following model is presented, 
which is founded on the simple circumstance, that a young 
man in a foeble state of health is called home, after a long 
absence, to be present at the death-bed of his mother. The 
student will observe how beautifully many of the particulars 
presented in the list in the preceding exercises are interwoven 
with the narrative, and how much the union of description 
with the narration has added to the beauty of the story. 

JSxample* 

In looking ov^ some papers of a deceased aoqnaintance, I fonnd the 
following fragment He had frequently spoken to me of the person whom 
it concerned, and who had been his school-fellow. I remember well his one 
day telling me that, thinking the character of his friend, and some circnm- 
stances in his life, were of snch a kind that an interesting moral little stoiy 
might be made from them, he had undertaken it ; but, considering as ho 
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ff»Bg on, that bringing the private character and Idlings of a deceased 
fiiena before the world, was something like sacrilege, thou^ done nnder a 
fictitioas name, he had stopped soon after beginning the tale, — that he 
had laid it away amongst h^ papers, and had never looked at it again. 




friend. Though hastily pnt together, and beginning as abmptly as it ends, 
and with little of story and no novelty in the circnmstoncos, yet there is a 
moomfol tenderness m it, which, I tmst, will interest others in some por- 
tion as it did me. 

*' The sun not set yet, Thomas ? " " Not quite, Sir. It blazes throagli 
the trees on the hill yonder, as if their branches were all on Are." 

Arthur raised himself heavily forward, and with his hat still over his 
brow, turned his dazed and dim eyes towards the setting sun. It was only 
the night before mat he had heard his mother was ill, and could survive 
but a day or two. He had lived nearly apart from society, and, being a lad 
cf a thoughtful, dreamy mind, had made a world to himself. His thoogfats 
and feelings were so much in it, that, except in relation to his own home, 
there were the same va^e and strange notions in his brain concerning the 
state of things sunouncung him, as we have of a foreign land. 

The main feeline which this self-made world excited in him was love, 
and, like most of nis age, he had formed to himself a being suited to his 
own fancies. This was the romance of life, and though men, with minds * 
like his, make imagination to stand oftentimes in the place of real exist- 
ence, and to take to itself as deep feeling and concern, yet in domestic re- 
lations, which are so near, ana usual, and private, they feel longer and 
more deeply than those who look upon their homes as only a better part of 
the world to which they belong. Indeed, in affectionate and good men of a 
visionary cast, it is in some sort only realizing their hopes and desires, to 
tnm them homeward. Arthur felt that it was so, and he loved his house- 
hold the more that they gave him an earnest of one day realizing all his 
hopes and attachments. 

ibihur's mother was peculiarly dear to him, in having a character so 
much like his own. For though the cares and attachments of life had lone 
ago taken place of a fanciful existence in her, yet her natural turn of mind 
was strong enough to give to these something of the romance of her dispo 
sition. This had led to a more than usual openness and intimacy between 
Arthur and his mother, and now brought to his remembrance the hours 
they had sat together by the firelight, when he listened to her ttuld and 
melanoholy voice, as she spoke of what she had undergone at the loss of 
her parents and husband. Her gentle rebuke of his faults, her affectionate 
look of approval when he had done well, her care that he should be a just 
man, ana ner motheriy anxiety lest the world should go hard with him, all 
crowded into his mind, and he thought that every worldly attachment was 
hereafter to be a vun tlnng. 

He had passed the night between violent^ tumultuous grief, and numb 
msensibiUty. Stepping mto the carriage, with a slow, weak motion, like 
one who was quittm^ his sick chambOT for the first time, he began his 
loumey homew«rd. As he lifted his eyes upward, the few stars that were 
here and there over the sky seemed to look down in pity, and shed a re 
ligious and healing light upon him. But they soon went out, one after 
another, and as the last faded from his imploring si^ht, it was as if every thing 
good and holy had forsaken him. The faint tmt m the east soon became a 
ruddy glow, and the sun, shooting upward, burst over every living thing in 
ftill glory. The sight went to Arthur's sick heart, as if it were in mockenr 
of his misery. 
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Leaning back in his carriage, with his hand over his eyes, he was earned 
along, hardly sensible it was day. The old servant, Thomas, who was sit* 
ting try hift side, went on talking in a low, monotoos tone ; but Arthnr onlj 
heard something sounding in his eard, scarcely heeding that it was a humaa 
voice. He hod a sense of wearisomeness from the motion of the carriage^ 
bot in all things else the day passed as a melancholy dream. 

Almost the first words Arthmr spoke were those I have mentioned. As 
he looked out upon the setting sun, he shuddered threugh his whole frame, 
and then became sick and paXe. He thought he knew the hill near him ; 
and, as thev wound round it, some peculiar old trees appeared, and he was 
in a few mmutes in the midst of the scenery neai* his home. The river be- 
fore him reflecting the rieh evening sky, looked as if poured out from a 
molten mine. The birds, gathering in, were shooting across each oUier, 
bunting into short, gay notes, or singing their evening songs in the trees. 
It was a bitter thing to find all so bright and cheerful, and so near his own 
home too. His horses' hoofs struck upon the old wooden bridge. The 
sound went to his heart It was here his mother took her last leave of hinii 
and blessed him. 

As he passed through the village, there was a feeling of strangeness, that 
everv thmg should be just as it was when he left it. There was an unde- 
fined thought floating in his mind, that his mother's state should produce a 
visible change in fdl that he had been familiar with. But the boys were at 
their noisy games in the street, the laborers returning, talking t^ether, 
from their work, and the old men sitting quietly at their doors, j^ con 
cealed himself as well as he could, and bade Thomas hasten on. 

As they drew near the house, the night was shutting in about it, and there 
waa~a melancholy, gusty sound in the trees. Arthur felt as if approaiAmg 
his mother's tomb. He entered the parlor. All was as gloomy and s^ as 
a deserted house. Presently he heard a slow, cautious step over head. It 
was in his mother's chamber. His sister had seen him from the window. 
She hurried down and threw her arms about her brother's neck, without 
uttering a word. As soon as he could speak, he asked, " Is she alive ? "—• 
he coula not say, my mother. * She is sleeping," answered his sister, " and 
must not know to-night that you are here ; she is too weak to bear it now.'* 
" I will go look at her, then, while she sleeps," said he, drawing his hand 
kerchief from his face. His sister's sympauiy had made him shed the first 
tears which had fallen from him that day, and he was more composed. 

He entered the chamber widi a deep and still awe upon him ; and as ha 
drew near his mother's bed side, and looked on her pale, placid, and mo- 
tionless face, he scarcely dared oreathe, lest he should disturb the secret 
communion that the soul was holding with the world into which it was 
about to enter. The loss that he was about suffer^, and his heavy grief, 
were all forgotten in the feeling of a holy inspiraSon, and he was, as it 
were, in the midst of invisible spirits, ascenolng^ and descending. His 
mother's lips moved slightly, as she uttered an indistinct socmd. He drew 
back, and his sister went near to her, and she spoke. It waa the same 
gentle voice which he had known and felt from his childhood. The exal- 
tation of his soul left him, — he sunk down, — and his misery went over 
him lik^ a flood. 

The.liext day, as soon as his motlier became composed enou^ to see 
him, Arthur went into her chamber. She stretohed out her feeble hand, 
and tamed towards him, with a look that blessed him. It was the short 
struggle of a meek spirit. SHe covered her eyes with her hand, and the 
teap trickled down between her pale, thin fingers. As soon as she became 
traiiquil, she spoke of the gratitude she felt at being spared to see him be* 
tote sne died. 

// ' My dear mother," said Arthur, — but he could not co on. His voice 
was cnoked, his eyes filled with tears, and the agouy of his sool was vJaibk 
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in his fiice. '' Do not be 8o afflicted, Arthnr, at the loss of me. We are 
sot to part for erer. Bemember, too, how comfortable and happy yon hare 
made mydays. Heaven, I know, will bless so good a son as yon miTe been 
to me. Ton will have that consolation, my son, which visits bnt a few, — ^ 
yoit will be able to look back upon yoor past conduct to me, not withoot 
pain only, bnt with a holy jo> And think, hereafter, of the peace 
€j£ mind yon gptve me, now that! am about to die, in the thoucht Uiat I am 
leaving your sister to vour love and care. So long as yon ure, she wfll 
find yon a father and brother to her." She paused lor a moment ** I have 
always felt that I could meet death with composure ; but I did not know," 
Bhe said, wift a tremulous voice. h%r lipe quivering,— >** I did not know 
.how hard a thing it would be to' Wve my children, till now that the hoar 
has oQue." 

After a little wh3e, she spoke of his father, and said, she had lived with 
the belief Ihat he was minoful of hen and with the conviction, which grow 
stronger as dealh approached, that she should meet him in another worid. 
She said but little more, as she grew weaker and weaker every hoar. Ax 
thur BtAhyia slientee, holding her hand. Be saw that she was sensible he 
'wae watching her coimtetiatice, fi>r every now and then she opened her dull 
eye. and hx^ed towards hzm, and endeavored to smile. 

TIm) day wore slowly away. The sun went down, and the melancholy 
aoil still twilight came on. Nothing was heard but the ticking of the watch, 
telling him with a resistless power that the hour was drawmg nig^ He 
gaspcM^ as if under some invisible, gigantic grasp, which it was not tot hu 
man strength to stmiogle against 

it was now quite ^urk, and by the pale light of the night-lamp in the 
ohimney comer, the famittue in the room threw huge and nncoutk flsurea 
over the walls. All was unsubstantial and visionary, and the shadowy 
non&ters of death appeared gathering round, waiting tne duty of the hour 
fu^inted them. Arthur shuddered ft>r a moment with superstitious awe ; bnt 
the solemn elevation which a good man fdels at the sight of the dj^g took 
po68essi<m of him, and he became calm again. 

The. approach of death has so much which is exalting, that our grief 
is, for the time, forgotten. And could One who had seen Arthur a few lK>ars 
before, now have looked upon the grave and grand repose of his countenance, 
he would hardly have known him. ^ 

The livid hue of <leath was (isst spreading over his mother's face. He 
stooped forward to catch the sound of her breathing. It grew quick and 
fjunt — " My mother." — She opened her eyes, for the last time, upon him. 
— a fiunt flush passed over her coeek, — there was the serenity of an angel 
in her look, — her hand iiist pressed his. It was all over. 




and shut himself in. 

It is a merciful thing that the intense suffering of sensitive minds makes 
to Itself a relief. Violent grief brings on a toipor, and an indistinctness, 
and dimness, as from long watching. It is not tul the violence of affliction 
has subsided, and gentle and soothmg thoughts can find room to mix with 
onr sorrow, and holy ocmsolations can minister to us, that we are able to 
know fully our loss, and see clearly what has been torn away from our af- 
fections. It was so with Arthur. Unconnected and strange thoughts, with 
melancholy but half-formed images, were floating in his mind, and 
now and then a gleam of light would pap through it, as if be had been in a 
troubled trance, and all was right again. His worn and tired feelings at 
last found rest in sleep 

16 
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It if an impreMion, which we cannot rid onnelves of if we woidd, whn 
ritting by the body of a friend, that he has still' a eonscionsness of our piet> 
ence, — that though the common concerns of the worid have no more to do 
with him, he has still a lore and care of us. The face which we had so laog 
been familiar with, when it was all life and motion, seems only in a state of 
rest. We know not how to make it real to ourselves, that the body befoie 
us is not allTing thing. 

Arthtor was in such a state of mind, as he sat alone in the ro<nn by his 
mother, the day alter her death. It was as if her soul had been in paradise, 
and was now holdine communi<m with pure spirits there, thou^ it still 
abode in the body uiat lay before him. He felt as if sanctified by the 

Sresence of one to whom the other world had been laid open, — as if under 
leloTe and protection of one made holy. The religions reflections that 
Yob mother had early taught him, gave him strength ; a epiritnal cosnmosan 
stole over him, and ne found himself prepared to perform the last offices to 
the dead. 

It is not enough tosee XMir friends dieu and part with them for tJie remain- 
der of our days, — to reflect that we riiall hear their voices no more, and that 
they will never look on us again, — to see that turning to corrtiption which 
was but just now alive, and eloquent, and beautiful with all the sensatitxis 
of tiie soul. Are our sorrows so sacred and peculiar as to make the worid 
as vanity to us. and the men of it as strangers, and shall we not be left to 
our afflictions for a few hours ? Must we be brought out at such a time to 
the concerned or careless gaze of those we know not, or be made to be«r the 
fcHrmal proffers of consolation fhstn acquaintances who will go away and 
forget It all ? ShaU we not be stifliBred a little while a holy and healing 
communion with the dead? Must the kindred stillness and gloom of our 
dwelling be changed for the solemn show of the pall, the talk of the 
pa8sers4)y, and the broad and piercing light of the common sun ? Must 
me ceremonies of the world wait on ns even to the open graves of our 
friends ? 

When the hour came, Arthur rose with a firm step and fixed eve, though 
his whole face was tremulous with the struggle within him. He went to 
his sister, and took her arm within his. The bell struck. Ito heavy, un- 
dulating sound rolled forward like a sea. He felt a violent beating through 
his whole frtane, which shook him that he reeled. It was but a momentary 
weakness. He moved on,. passing those who surrounded him, as if they 
had been shadows. While ne fcdfowed the slow hearse^ there was a vacan 
cy in his eye as it rested on the coffin, which showed hun hardly conscious 
of what was before him. His spirit was with his mother's. As he reached 
the grave, he shrunk back and turned deadly pale; but sinking hs ImhuI 
upon bis breast, and drawing his hat over his face, he stood motionless as a 
statue till the service was over. 

He had gone through all that the forms of society required of hun. 
For, as paimul as the effort was, and as little suited as such forms were to 
his own thoughts upon the subject, yet he could not do any thing that might 
appear to the world like a want of reverence and respect for nis mother. 
The scene was ended, and the inward struggle over ; and now that he was 
left to himself, the greatness of his loss came up full and distinctly before 
him. 

It was a dreary and chillv evening when he returned home. When he 
entered the house from wnich his mother had gone for ever, a sense <A 
dreary emptiness oppressed him, as if his very ab^e had been deserted by 
every living thing. He walked into his mother's chamber. The naked 
bedstead, and the chair in which she used to sit, were all that was left ia 
the room. As he threw himself back into the chair, he groaned in the bit- 
terness of his spirit. A feeling of forlomness came over him, which was not- 
to be relieved by tears. She, whom he had watched over in her dying hour 
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'SBad whom he had talked to as she lav before hhn in death, as If she ootild 
fiear and answer him, had gone from uim. Nothing was left for the senses 
to fasten fondly on, and time had not yet taught him to think of her only as 
a spirit But time and holy endeayon brought this consolation ; and the 
little of life that a wasting cusease left him^ was passed by him, when alone, 
in thoughtful tranquillity ; and amongst his friends he appearad with that 

Entle cneerfnlness, which, before his mother's death, had been a part of 
mature.* 

Narratioii aadBeflcription may now be united in the hittory of 

llo0Q» Elizabeth <^ England 

Saul Arabella Stewart 

Elijah Arabella Johnson 

Elisha Washington 

Daniel Jay 

Judith MarBhftll 

Joshua Franklin 

Jepthah Montezuma. 

To the historical data which can be gleaned from any aatfaentic soaice, 
the student may be pennitted .to add &titiou8^ drcumstanoca of his own 
Invention. 

In the same manner, he may present notices of any other character 
which may occur in the course of his reading or observation. He may 
also reverse tiie process of amplifying, and present an abridgement of the 
example. 



Lxrv. 

EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, OR LETTER WRITmG.t 

A Letter is, perhaps, one of the most oommon, afl well as 
one of the most useful forms of composition, and there are few, 
who can read or write at all, who ar^ not frequently called 



* It is recommended that the student be re<|uired to analyze this beanti- 
fnl specimen of narration united with description, by presenting a list of the 
particidars which enter into the narrative and descriptive parts respeo 
lively. 

t It is generally allowed, that epistolary writing, if not one of the highest, 

^ one of the most difficult brancnes of composition. An dwant letter is 

much more rare than an elegant specimen of any other kind <» writing. It 

is for t^is reason, that the author has deviated from the usual order prao 

tlsed by respectable teachers, who give epistolary writing the first place in 
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opoQ to pexfonn it Under the head of Letter WritiD^ it is 
intended in this exercise to inckide all the forms of epistokur 
correspondence, whether in the shape of billetcf, notes, fonnal 
letters, or ceremonious cards, &c. It is proper to preial^e, 
that, whenever a letter is to be written, regard shoiold l)e had 
to the usual forms of complimentarj address, to the date, the 
superscription, and the closing. The folding, also, of the 
letter should not be disregarded. If it be true, that ^ trifles 
form the principal distinction between the refixied and the un- 
refined," surelj those trifles deserve some sort of oonsideration. 

And, first, it is to be observed, that, whenever a wriXben 
oommunicati<m is made by one individual to anothec,'the 
usages of societj reqpiire that the reply should also be wriMen; 
and that the same style of address should be preserved in 
both the communication and the reply. A different style, or 
form, seems to express a want of respect, or an arro^M:ice of 
superior knowledge, — faults equally to be avoided in &e in- 
tercourse of polished society. 

If the letter is written in the first person, the reply should 
also be in HbA first person. Thus, when the letter begins : 

" Dear Sir, 

" I write to infonn you," &c., 

the answer should be in Hoa first person also ; thus : 

« Dear Sir, 

"I have received your letter," &c, or "Your letter 
informing me, &c., has been received, and I hasten to say,** 

If the letter is written in the ihird person, thus : 

"Mr. Parker has the honor of informing the Hon. Mr 
Brimmer/' <&c, 

the answer should also be in the tfdrd person ; thus : 

" Mr. Brimmer has received the letter of Mr. Parker," &c. 

y 

the attention of the student. ' He has deemed it expedient to reserre the 
subject for this part of the volume, and for the practice of the student who 
has been previously exercised in other attempts. At this stage of his pro- 
gress, he may be profitably exercised in the writing of letters. The teacher 
may now require nim to write notes, billets, and letters addressed to a real 
ornctitious person, announcinj^ some event, or on some formal subject 
The teacber cannot be too particular in his directions with regard to roM> 
in^sealing. &c., for early habits of negligence, or want of neatness, ai« 
wnli diEflleiuty exBdlcated. 
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The name of the writer should always be subscribed to the 
letter when it is written in the firtt person, but never when 
it is written in the third. The date of the letter should also 
be written aJt the beginning, when the letter is written in the 
first person, and at ike end, when it is written in the third. 
The address of the letter should be written under the signa- 
ture, and towards the left side of the letter, when it is written 
in the first person, but not when it is written in the third. 

A neat and well-written letter is a mnoh more rare production than it 
ought to be. Few directions can be giyen with r^;ard to ^e composition 
of a letter ; but it is intended in this exercise to gire some general directiont 
-with regard to the mechanical execution of letters, notes, and billets. And, 
fizat, with regard to Letters. 

A letter should embrace the following particulars, namelj : 
Ist. The date. 2d. The complimentary address. Sd. The 
body of the letter. 4th. The style, or complimentary closing. 
5ih. The mgnature ; and, ^h. The address, with the title, & 
any. 

The date should be written near the right hand upper 
comer of the sheet The complimentary address follows, a 
little lower down, near the left hand side of the sheet. The 
body of the letter should be commenced very nearly under 
the last letter of the complimentary address. The style, or 
complimentary closing, should stand very nearly under the 
last letter of the body ; the signature very nearly under the 
last letter of the style ; and the address should be placed a 
little below the signature, and towards the left hand side of 
the sheet 

16* •* 
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FOBM OF A LETTER. 



Date. 



^^reSsssSH: 



address. 



Bodj of the Letter. 



Style, or Oomplimentary Gloring. 



AddresSjOr SnperBciiption. 
Title, if any. 



Signatova* 
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Heamph 2d, 

A LETTEB, WITH ITS PABTS. 



{eomphmmttarif address.) 






ofihsUtUr,) 

ffvetf Q^ nave un^>tiunaiew nsa^eiei^ cMy mo' 
dg^ocencu, ^ y^>t^ f^«2^ n€Dve me nmcine^ ^ 

{thfUy or eomfU m tni a iry dosivng:^ 




' {ihs addresSf or sup&rsenptum.) 

(^lj?n. 2a/me<% Stm/t^^, 



In very formal letters, the address should precede the 
letter and the signature, so that the individual addressed may, 
at first sight, perceive that the communication is intended for 
him, before he has taken the trouble to read it through. In 
tills case, also, the date should be written below, in the place 
of the address. 
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JBeample StL • 

▲ FOBICAL LETTEB. 



Q^Uiyot of .^^m4^. 

w>a piau Ana ^9fe 4? §if^6n^, and ib t^9e<» m 
4!it?n it me azdeni weed cp . 



^oe4im, O^. 94 /^4S. 







The folding * of a letter, though in itself a thin^ of appn- 
^ntlj trivial importance, is still deserving of attention. Tti« 
follo¥ring will l>e more intelligible than written directions. 



« Official doomnents and very formal letters baTe, somettidam, Imt tiro 
ibkls ; a^ thet^ lure made bjr doubling ov6v the top and bottiMn paiEti of tin 
wM^ ^^^> 9L^PM letter, in the maniier in which pap^n fva gpaflnl^ 
kdpt on me. The whole is then enclosed In an envelope. 
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Exampk UL 

TIm Cut repnaenta thejolding q/ a Letter, 
KoM. 1M Ivfctor beftiM It to «>lded. 



No. a. The first fol<L on* Soaxth put of 
iM lint letf tuRMd 0T«r. 



' Afsloh, Feb, 9, 1844. 
'jkkir Sit' 

YttUt lat0r of the *Jth 
Ads 6«*h (kdyreimved^ and 
IskdUj (A my sarUest Uuurey 
'cUtend to the business to 
^iMihyoukkdetkereirteailed 
my attention. 

Tours respea/itlly, 

John Smith. 
JI&. Biehard Boe. 



ti--: * '/!«•* ^ rL 



».* »j ■■ < ■ ■^_ 



no. &;.Tliewwnd«»14; tl»|oi^Oftrt 

tamed OT«r. ao «8 to m^t the left 

Bliie^bf theBhettt, 



r 


• 
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No. 5. The Iborth fold 




Soat&n; \ 




D^ Sir, 




Tour ■ 




hv hem dul 




■ IshaUfU mv 




attend td th 




which you h 


f 


my attentum 


• 


Tours. T 


- 


JOf.Bkhara , 





No. 4. Thetbiidfidd. 




No. 6. The fifth Ibld.^ 




No. 7. The letter closed. • No. 8. The letter sealed. No. 9. The letter dlfeifttdd;. 
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TITLB8. 

In the Buperscription of a letter, the title of Hononraliie n 
generally given bj courtesy to the Yice-President of the 
United States ; to the lientenant-Govemor of a State ; to 
the Senators and Bepresentatives oi the United States ; to 
the Senators of the respective States, and to the Judgea of 
all the courts ; to the Mayor of a dty ; to the Heads of De- 
partments, &C. In addressing the Presid^it of the United 
States, the Governor of a Commonwealth, or an Ambassador 
of the United States, the title ''His Excellency" * is gener- 
aflyused-t 

* See Ankmomiuiaf page 82. 

t Ko tiilet are formally recogpiced by law in fhiB coantry, except m 
MassaohusetU, wheie the lend title of the Governor is " ffis ExceUeacy," 
and that of the LientenaQt-Govemor, "His Honor;** and, therefore, as it 
is stated above, it is ^ eourteay onljr, that the nsage has obtained. As it is 
possible that tnis volume may fall into the hands of some individaab wiiD 
are cnrioas to know something of the forms of address in the mother ooon- 
try, the following directions are extracted from the grammar of Ifr. Tmoi^ 
published in Edmbni^g^ a few years ago. 

" JDirMiimuJbr Superserifthnt tmd Foma of Address to JPersons ofovmy 

Remk, 

[The superscription, or what Is put on the outside of a letiier, is printed in 
Boman characters, and begins witn 2b. The terms of cbddress used in he- 
ginning eiUier a letter, a petition^ or verbal address, are printed in Italio 
letters, mimediately after the supencriptien. The humks are to be filled up 
with the real name and title.] 

"to the Kine*s Most Excellent Majesty, — Sire, or May it jpiease your 
Majesty, Conclude n petition, or speech, with, -ir Tour Majesty's most 
Loyal and Dutiful Subject. 

To the Queen's Most ExcellenI Majesty, — Madam, or, ikfoy it please your 




To his Boyal Highness, Frederick, Duke of York, — JUay ii please pour 

Royal Sttgkness, 
In the same manner address every other member of the Royal Family, male 

or fimale, 
NoiUity. To his Grace "the Duke of , My Lord JOuie, Tour Grace, or, 

Mixy it please your Cfraee, 

To the Most Noble the Marquis of , My Lord MarqiUs, Tour Lordsk^ 

To the Bigtft Honorable , Earl of , My Lord, Tour Lordship, 

To the Right Honorable Lord Viscount — -, My Lord, May it please your 

Lordship, 
To the Right Honorable Baron — , JBfi/ Lord, Mxy it please your Lordship, 
The wives of noblemen have the same Titles with meir husbands, tilii^ : 

To her Grace the Duchess of , May it please your Grace, 

To the Right Honorable Lady Ann Rose, — ifefy Lady, May it please your 

Ladyship, 

The titles of Lord and Bight BbnoraUe are given to all the sons of Dukes 
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The members of « house of representatives, or of a board 
of aldermen, taken ^^.^Uectivelj, should be addressed as ^ The 
JBroDorable," &c. 

The title of Esquire is also given by courtesj in the saper^ 
ecriptiixi of a letter, to all gentiemen to whom we wish to 
show respect ; but> when the titie of Hon. w Honorable is 

and MaraniBes, arfl to the eldest sons <^ EaiU; axid the title of Ijadu and 

Bight nanoralUe to all their daaghten. The younger sons of £arl8 are 

all ShnoraiUs and Eaquiru, 
JSight EbnoraiU is dne to Eaiis, Viscounts, and Barons, and to all the 

membeiB of H«r Majesty's Most* Honorable PriTV Council, to the Lord 

Mayors of Ltrndon^ York, and i>iiZ^, and to the Lord Prorost of JBUm- 

burgk, during the time they are in office ; to the Speaker of the House 

of CtfrnmoDs ; to the Lords Gommissioners of the Treasury, Admiralty, 

Trade, and Plantations, &o. 
The House of Peers is addressed thus,— To the Bight HonoraUe the 

L<ArdB Spiiitttal and Temjpral of the United Kingdom of Qreat Britain 

and Ireland in Parliament assembled. JUfy Loratf May it pUas9 fow 

Jjords/Ups, 
The House of Commons is addressed thus, — To the Honorable the 

Kni|dits, Citiiens, and Burgesses of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland in Parliament assembled. Gtndmnen, or, May itpUcue jfvutr 

Honors, 
The sons of Visoounts and Barons are s^led Honorable and Esomre ; and 

their daughters haye theur letters aodressed thus, — to the Honorable 

Miss or Mra. D. B. 
The king's commission confers the title of HbrwratU on any centlemaa in 

a place of honor or trust; such as, the Commissioners of Excise, Hit 

Maies^*s Customs. Board of Control, &c.| Admirals of the Kayy, Gen 

onus, Lientenaat-Grenerals, an4 Cok>nels in the Army. 
All noblemen, or men of title, in the army and nayy, use their title hjrMt * 

such as Sbnoraile, before their title of rank, %ncn as Capudfiy &o. ; uuff, 

the EbnorcMe Oaptaim JtmeB James of the — , Sir, wYour Manor. 
Bonorable is dne, also, to the Court of Directors of the £ast India Companj*, 

the Governors and Deputy-Goyemors of the Bank of England. 
The title Eoxdlency is given to ail Ambassadors, Plenipotentiaries, Got 

emors in foreis^ countries, to the Lord-I4eutonant, and to the LorA- 

Justices of the Kingdom of Lreland. AddreiK such thus, — 
To his Excellency Sir , Bart., Her Britannic Bfajesty*s Envoy Extraa* 

dinary, and Pienipotentmry to the Court of Bome, — Your Sax^iionetf. 

May itflooM your ExedUney, 
The title Bi^kt Worshipful^ is given to the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Be 

oorder of London ; and Worduj^fuly to tiia Aldermen and BecorderB ol 

other Corporations, and to Justices of tilie Peace in England, — Sir, ox 
^ Your Worship. 
The Clergy are all styled Reverend, except the Arohbishops and Bishops, 

-who have something additional ; thus, — 
To his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, or. To the Mast Beyereni 

Father in God, Charles, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury,-** Afy Lord, oi, 

Yout Oraee. 
To the Right Beverend Father in God, John, Lcrd Bichop c£ , M% 

Lord, or, Your Lordship. 

• Tlie Privy Coanselloxs, taken collectively are styled bis MiC^ty^s Most Honor 
able Pilvy CooncU. 
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ufied, thai of Esquire ia alwajs to be omitted, on tbe ^rihc^ 
that the greater contains the less. For the ssjufi reason^ the 
title Mr. should never precede that of EsquireX 

OF NOTES OF INVITATION. 

Notes of invitation, except where a great degree of £BDiiili- 

arity is used, are geneially' written in th6 third person, and 

on paper of smaller size, called billet paper, l^e answers 

. should a]|90 1)e written in the third person, and the same £>ims 

A of expression should be used^ as thbse emplojed in the inyi- 

tation. A departure from the form seems l&e arrogance of 

superior knowlefdge of proprietj^ ; but where an depression k 

' manifestly out of place, or improper, the writer of the rej^ 

is hj no means bound to sacrifice his own sense of proprie^' 

to the carelessness or the ignorance of the one wbo addresses 

him. 

The same observations that were made with re^urd to the 
date of a letter addressed in the third person, applj also to 

* In the addiesB on the ontslde of a letter, note, &c., when the residence 
of the person addressed is unknown, but it is known that he is an inhabit- 
ant of the town or city in which we write, the word ** J^esent " is frequenttj 
introduced to supply the place of the residence^ 

/ ■ ■■ — ■ 

To the very'Eev. Dr. A B^ Dean of -r— ^, ^ir. ... 

To the Bey. Mr. Desk, or. To the Bey. J^hn Desk. * 

The general address to clergynien is, Str, and when written to, R^verena 
Sir, Deans and Archdeacons are usually called J^. Dean^ Ji£'. Arch' 
deacon. 

Address the Principal of the University of Edinburgh thus, — To the Very 
Bey. Dr. B., Principal of the UniverBity. of Edinburgh. — Dot^or; when 
written to, Veru Rev, Doctvr, The other Professors thus, — To l)r^ D. 
B., Professor of Logic in the University of E.,; — Doctor, If a Glej^ymaiD, 
say, — To the Bev. Dr. J. M,. .ProfessiCw of, 4^6.,— r jKwcrwwi Doctor. 

Those who are not Drs. are styled EsqtdreAi>vX not Mr. too ; thus, — To J. 
P., Esq., Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, — Skt. 
If ne has a lilbrary title, it may be added. Thus, To J. P., Esq., A. M., 
Professor of, &c. . 

Ma^strates, Barristers at Law, or Advocates, and Members of Parliament, 
VIZ. of the House of Commons (these last have M, P. after Esq.,j and aU 
gentlemen in independent circumstances, are styled Esquire^ and their 
wives Mrs." 

* It seems to be unsettled whether iTr. should be used after A«oA*«iut,'OT not. In 
my opinion (says Mr. Lennle) it should^ because it gives a clergyman his own boDtr- 
wery title over and above the common one. Mi^ we not use the Bev. Mr. as weM m 
the SeT. i>r. f Besides, we do not always recollect wbethec his name is JameSy or 
John^ Ac.r Mr., in such a case, would look better on the back of a letter than aloug, 
Ill-drawn daph, thus, The Rev. — Desk. In short, Mr. is used by our best writeii 
after Bererend, but not unifbrmly. The words 7V> the, not betaff-fk6cesBai7-«a Of 
back of a letter, are leldom used ; bat, in addressing it in the intiae, l9it luma eorntt; 
at the bottom, they are generally used. 



If 
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notes of invitatioiu The date should be at the bottom of the 
'' note, and at the left hand. * 

Example 5th, 

FOBH OF NOTES OP INVITATION, WITH THB REPLT. 
INTITATIOir SOB THX XVXHIXO. 



©^. a/mi Q^Cta, ^^Amar^t^ coTnfumy on 



eaam 



©^. 2(/. 



Example BiL 



(3^. €in{/ Q'^M. ^na/iTna/n aca^ 



* When notes or letters are addressed to gentlemen of the same name, 
thev should be addressed, " The Messrs.," or, " Messrs. ; " if to two single 
ladies, " The Misses," not the " Miss." Thus, " The Misses Smith, or, 
*• The Misses Davies," not, « The Miss Smiths," nor " The Miss Davises." 

t As the ladj is generally considered the head of the tea- table, ther« 
seems to be a propriety in the invitation to tea, or the evening, coming fronc 
the lady of the house alone. 

I Or, JUr. and Mrs Chapman regrtt that a prwious engagement will i^ 

17 



A 
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▲IDS TO ENGLISH COHPOSFTIOK. 



Example 1th. 



XHTITATION TO DIKNEB. 



Q^Mz. Q/y^ teaue^ me ^^a<M^ze of 
me &^L07i. ©^. C/itiuf co?nAanu a4 €i£i^nn>ez on 



..^oufc^)^ &a€im^t 



j^%{/ned€^ay, /3m ^^j^. 



Example %th. 

THB BSPLT* 



O/y^e m>V€la^ofi {o cUnnet on &^a^il^€/ay Tiecci, 
beacon (S^iue^, 




\ '/4-m' J^'^* 



prive them of the pleasure of accepting ]!drs. Smithes polite invitation Jar 
Thursday evening^ the 5th i7ist. 

The address of a gentleman to a lady's invitation may be : Mr. Chapman 
has the honor of accepting, &c., ory regrets that a previous engagement wiU 
Xfrevent his having the hoitor, &c. 

* The latest and most approved stvle of folding notes, is to enclose them 
in an envelope, in the manner explained in reference to official doco 
ments. in the note on page 188th. The envelopes, ready made, are fnr 
nished by the stationer. JLf not enclosed, thev generally have two folds 
only ; and in directing them, the open part, or leaves, of the note should b* 
on the tejl side. When enclosed, but one fold is neoessanr 
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With regard ip ths sealing of a letter, if a wafer is to be 
used, care shou^^enaken that it be not made too moist, for. 
In that case, it in, not receive a good impression from the 
£eal ; and, more^bi*, is apt to give the letter a soiled appear- 
ance. But they who are partioular aliout these matters 
always use wax in preference to wafers. * 

FORMS OF CARDS. 

Under the head of epistolary correspondence, may also be embraced 
the different forms of ceremonioas cards, designed for morning calls, nap 
tial ceremonies, &c As these are all supposed to be written or dictated 
by the individual who uses them, no title conceded by courtesy alone should 
ever be seen on them. Even tiie prefix of Mr. on a gentleman's card, 
savors %:$ arrogance, for the literal meaning of the prefix is "■ Master." 
But the case is different on the card of a liS;^, and the prefix Mrs. (al- 
though it means " Mistress **) is to be used, in order to distinguish ner 
name from that of her husband. The questioQ may arise, wheth^ the 
residence should be inserted on the cara. To this question a decided 
affirmative reply is given, although it is known to be at variance with not 
unfi^quent usage. The omission of the residence seems to imply the 
belief, that the individual is a person of such distinction, that theknowledgo 
6f the residence is a matter of notoriety, and needs not to be mentioned. 
Now, in all the courtesies of life, the individual speaking of himself, should 
speak modestly and with humility ^ and, however distinguished he may 
be, he should be guilty of no arrogance of distinction. The insertion of 
the residence, therefore, is to be recommended on this giound alone, to 
say nothing of the possibility of mistake, arising from the bearing of the 
same name by two different families or by two different individuals. 

In the caris of the yoimg ladies of a family, the family name, with the 



* Lord Chesterfield, havmg received a letter sealed with a wafer, is said 
to have expressed stro^ disapprobation, saying, " What does the fellow 
mean by sending me his own ^Utle /" It is related, also, of Lord Nelson, 
that, in the very midst of the battle of Copenhagen, when the work of carnage 
and destruction was the hottest around him, and he jadged it expedient to 
propose a cessation of hostilities, a wafer being brought to him to seal his 
commnnication to the Danish autnorities, he rejected it, directing the wax 
and a taper to be brought, saying, " What ! shiul I send my own spittle to 
the Crown Prinoe ? " In this latter case, however, policy might have been 
mingled with refinement; for a wafer seems to imply haste, and the sealing 
of his letter with a wafer would have implied a desire for a speedy cessa- 
tion of hostilities, which would have been construed into a necessity of the 
same, and have rendered his enemies cOhfidentof success, and unwilling to 
accede to the proposal. The coolness and deliberation implied in the seal- 
ing with wax, concealed from his enemies the knowledge of the condition 
of liis fleet, and disposed them to comply with his wishes. *^ 

Theve is a kind of transparent glazod wafer very much m use at the 
present day ; but even this seems to be obnoxious to the same objections, 
— it implies haste, which is inconsistent with the studied courtesies of 
poliahed life, and, moreover, involves the necessity of sending one's own 
f'gpiule,'' 
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pnsfix of ** Jfiii," IS proper to be vsed wiOumt Ae ** C^rutim mik.*!^ 
the ddott of the nngfe daughters. The Christian names of the ymaga 
daagliten should he insert^ TO illastrate by an example, suppose t 
genSemaa, In the same otArtkm- S. WeUmgton, resides with his fenu!^, 
a wife, and three daughters, CarUme M^ Caiharme S^ and Augiaia P^ a 
TnrnatnainA His card should he : 

that of his trift^ 

his eldest draghter^ 

his second dai^tcc''B» 

Q/te7noni ^^i^eei. 
iLs third daag^itei'iBy 

On the death, or marnoge, of the eldest daughter, the second daughtef 
becomes jtfus Wiimii^on* %/it. 

* On weddini^ esird'Sy er cards precede a wedding, there is considerabte 
diversity of opinion, whether the nai9^ of both the gentleman and the Isdr 
should be inserted, or whether that jd^f the lad j alone should be expesseft 
A decided opinion is, howerer, expfessed, that the name t/ the -kuk^ alom 
belongs on tne card. She is to be the future mistress of the house ; over 
its internal arrangements she atone has (or should have) anj control, and to 
her alone also, §1 risits of ceremenj are directed. The sane rMoonis 
therefore, which exclude the name ef the hushandiroin the notes ef iati 
tation, seem to apply with eonal force to the exclusion of the name of die 
future husband from the weading cards. Thus, supposing that Mr. John 
"^Wt^leton and Miss Sarah Greenwood intend marriage, thd wedding cartf 
«hould be expressed thus : 

Miss Sarah Greenwood, 

At home on Tuesday Eve^^g, at 8 o'clock. 
48 Winter Street 
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AAoAer cfaMs of card*,* ealled htmntm carda, fonn a oonreniant noda 
qC adyerdsing, and are much ased at the present day. Of these it will be 
sufficient to say, that they should be short, oompnehieBsiye, dear, and dig 
tiact. The caid of am <rttomey or a oQanBellor allaw will read thus ; 



JEim.Mn Skma^ 
NatkH BayeU, E$q 



The eard«f a pkyaictaa may toeiprened m thefbHiwinft fbm . 

y^ig^^ ^an/n^, Q^. ^., Q^. G^ ^., 

57 ^^PimA* S^Heee, 



Z^. YftlUam Amd; 



^ There are aome portions of liiis article, partionlariy those rehitiag to 
oereatonicns observsaoes in epistolary corFSspondenoe, which way be 
deemed cot of plaoe in m volnnM professing to treat of grave osmposition. 
The anther's apolo^ for their introdnction is the want he has loqg felt of 
something of the kind for the use of his own pnpils. He confesses that he 
is alone responsible for «/Z the directions ana the snggestions m the intro- 
dnction to the Exercise ; and, whilo he is oonscions^at the attitude of a 
learner would becoBM him better than that of a teacher in these points, he 
apol<^aes for his presumption by the statement, that he knows no source 
in print to which ne can refer those who are desirous of information upon 
these topics. How he has thus supplied the deficiency, he leaves for others 
to judge. To those who hxTt any thine to object to what he has ad- 
▼aiiioe<^ 1m respeotfoUy addiwses tas wmtb of the Veni * ^ 



I «4 
44 



Si Quid noTlitl reotias istis. 



Candidas imperti ; al non, kls atere maovm.** 

That Uie whole subject is important in an enliehtened community, needs 
no stronger corroboration than the assertion or the author of Wayerley, 
(see ^ Ivankmiy''' Parker^s edition. Vol. 1st, p. 169,) that **a man may with 
more impunity be gniltj of an atctual breach of good breeding or c}* good 
morals, than appear ignorant of the most minute point of fashionable 
etiquette.** 

17* 
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The card of a oommusioii merdiaiit ia as follows: 

^mue/ Good, ^ 

Charge W. Lawrence^ J 

Example ^th. ^ 

A LETTER OP INTRODUCTION. 

[H. B. It will be noticed, that it is not cnstomary to seal a Letter of lo 

troduction.] 

©^&. 7oA^ (StfTutdf t4fno v^^ yoti^ oUu an m€^ 

ca one of ^e 7n4hd4 a$(^^c^auMnea me??zO&id ojf ins 
&^^^ -^^/«> anc^ wu ^Mu no^ ^uclo c&d€ove% 
mai ne ii^cM ^entatHoe^ ^^t, Ma a€tnetac ^^mauiu^nt^, 
ana €ne /umtm Of nii mannez^r aa ^z nut eminence 
€n €ne ^aa€¥i^(^e^t4§ofh, Une a/^niu>na t»nee^ yea 
may A^fo^ €0 ttnotu^ nc?n j&z my ^ade^ Of^ nave no 
c^oa^ ld€U you toM ^ na^/iy ^ eontmiis ^f% n^ 

oton, au o^ ^unu!d ^na^^ ouiieMi^y acdnoi4/€' 

ec/^aec/ am€/ neatic^ fisc^tocaleci ^ 




Ji>^^<m. S^. 
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Example l(Hh. 

A LETTEB OF CONDOLENCE. 

BoBTOif, AprU 19eA, 1845. 
Dear Friend, « 

I write thifl under fhe utmost oppression of sorrow; the youngest 
daughter of onr friend Jones is dead 1 Never, surely, was there a more 
agreeable, and more amiable young person ; or one who better deserved 
to have enjoyed a long, I had almost said, an immortal life I She had all 
the wisdom of age, and the discretion of a matron, joined with youthful 
sweetness and yiigin modesty. 

With what an engaging fondness did she behave to her father 1 How 
kindly and respectfully receive his friends ! How affectionately treat all 
those, who, in their respective offices, had the care and education of her 1 
She employed much oi her time in reading, in which she discovered great 
strength or judgment; she indulged hers^ in few diversions, and Siose 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what patience, with 
what courage, did she endure her last illness ! 

She complied with all the directions of her physicians ; she encouraged 
her sister, and her father ; and when all her strength of body was ex- 
hausted, supported herself by the single vigor of her mind. That, indeed, 
continued even to her last moments, unbroken by the pain of a long ill- 
ness, or the terrors of approaching death ; and it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her so much the more to be lamented. A loss infinite- 
ly severe I more severe by the particular conjuncture in which it hap 
penedl 

She was contracted to a most worthy youth; the wedding day was 
fixed, and we were all invited. How sad a change from the highest joy, 
to the deepest sorrow ! How shall I express the wound that pierced my 
heart, when I heard Jones himself, (as grief is ever finding out cir- 
cumstances to aggravate its affliction,) ordering the money he had de- 
signed to lay out upon dotiics and jewels for her marriage, to be employed 
in defraying the expenses of her funeral ! 

He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has applied himself, 
from his earliest youth, to the noblest and most elevating studies : fait all 
the maxims of fortitude whidi he has received from books, or advanced 
himself, he now absolutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart 
gives place to all a parent's tenderness. We shall excuse, we shall even 
approve his sorrow, when we consider what he has lost He has lost a 
daughter who resembled him in his manners, as well as his person ; and 
exactly copied out all her father. 

If you snail think proper to write to him upon the subject of so reason- 
able a grief, let me remind you not to use the rougher arguments of -con- 
solation, and such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them ; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. Time will render him more open 
to the dictates of reason : for, as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand 



of the surgeon, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means 
rurc, so a mind, under the first impressions of a misfortune, shuns and 



of its cure. 
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rejecto all amments of consoUtioii ; but at length, if applied irith 
derncfls, calnuj and willinglj acquiesces in them.* 

Very truly yours, 

Geobos C. S. F. 
Henry Diz, Esq. 

Meerctses in J^nstolary Writing, 

A Letter to a friend announcing any erent, real or imaginary, 

^ ** the inhabitants of the moon, or the slacs, or a comf^ 

" ** any character in history. 

« ^ any one in a foreign country. 

** containing a journal of occurrences. 
** " criticisms opi works that bare been read^ 

** ** opinions on scbjects discussed :at any 

** ** suggestions caused by daily studies. 

^ " requesting the acceptance of some praaeot 

** dMcribing a sunrise at sea, 
« « sunset " 

* from Palestine, describing the country, &&. 
« « EngUnd, *♦ ** « 

« *» France, ** u u 

« « Italy. « « " 

« ** Greece, « « ** 

* describing the personal appearance and style of preacfaiiig d 

some eminent divine. 
« * the Falls of Niagara. 

*< ''the White Mountains. 

« ^ •» Lake Erie, &c 
*^ ' * tlie Pyramids of Egypt 

** ** Mount Vesuvius. 



Lxy. 

BEGULAB SUBJECTS. 

ON A SUBJECT, AND THE METHOD OF TREATING IT. 

Li writing on a regular subject, tbe following directions are 
given by Mr. Walker, as suggestions for the different divis 
ions, as well as for the systematic train of reflections. 



* This letter is an original of Pliny the Younger to Marcellinus, tnui9 
latod by Melmoth. The address, &c. has been altered to accommodate it 
to the purposes of this volume. 
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The definition ; the cause ; the antiqnitj, or noTeltv ; the nniversalitj 
or locality ; the effects ; namely, the goodness or badness, or the advaa 
tages or disadvantages. 

1st. If your subject require explanation, define it or explain it at 
large. 

2nd. Show what is the cause of your subject ; that is, what is the oc- 
casion of it, or what it is derived from. 

3d. Show whether your subject be ancient or modem ; that is, what 
was in ancient times, and what it is at present 

4th. Show whether your subject relates to the whole world, or only 
to a particular part of it 

5th. Examine whether your sulject be good or bad ; show wherein 
its goodness or badness consists, and what are the advantages oi disad 

vantages that arise from it * 
ug^ 

^/ JExan^k. 

OK GOYEBNHENT. 

D^mtion. Government is the direction and restraint exercised over 
the actions of men in communities, societies, or states. It coutrols the 
administration of public affairs, according to the principles of au estab- 
lished constitution, a code of written laws, or by well-known usages ; or' 
it may be administered, as in some countries, by the arbitrary edicts of 
the sovereign. Government is the soul of society : it is that oiiier among 
rational creatures which produces almost all the benefits they enjoy. A 
nation may be considered as a large family; — all the inhabitants are> as 
it were, relations ; and the supreme power, wherever it is lodged, is the 
common parent of every individuaL 

Cause. The necessity of government lies in the nature of man. In 
terest and selfishness, unrestrained by salutary laws and restrictions, 
would be the controlling principle of every man's actions, uninfluenced 
by a proper regard for the rights of others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
have some restraint laid upon every man — some power which shall 
control him, and impel him to what is right, and deter him from what is 
wrong, and this power is government To this restraint every one must 
submit i and if m such submission any one finds it necessary to give up 



* These directions are thus versified by Mr. Walker : 

If first your subject definition need, 
Define your subject first, and then proceed ; 
Kext, if you can, find out your subject's cause, 
And show from whence its origin it draws : 
Ancient or modem may your subject be, 
Pursue it^ therefore^ to antiquit]^ ; 
Tour subject may to distant nations roam, 
Or else relate to objects nearer home : 
The subject which you treat is good, or ill ; 
Or else a mixture or each principle : 
And ere your subjiect a conclusion know, 
The advantage or the disadvantage show. 
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A portion of the rights with which he fancies that God and nature en 
dowcd hira, he will be consoled by the reflection that all have to make 
the sacrifice, and that the concession is made for the protection of his prop- 
erty and his life, for without government neither would be safe. 

Antiquity. Accordingly, we find, so deeply seated is the necessity for 
government, that in the earliest ages of the world a kind of govemment 
was existing among all tribes and nations; and so remarkable is this 
fact, that almost all that history records of the earliest people is the history 
of these kings. 

UninenaUty. In eyery part of i^e world, also, at the present day, where 
kiuman creatures are to be seen, there also some kind of government is 
found among them. Even the rudest among the savage nations have 
their kings and chiefs, whose word is law, and whose power is seldom 
disputed. 

Locality. But ^vemmcnt, in its most perfect form, is generally fonnd 
tmong the most avilized and enlightened people. Almost all the differ- 
9nt kinds of govemment now existing, or that ever did exist, may be 
reduced to three, namely, Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy. Un- 
der one of these forms every nation now known to exist is regulated 
and controlled. The painted Indian, whose life and death are at the 
mercy of his sachem, the naked African, who looks in terror at his king, 
and the wild Arab, whose chief is the sovereign arbiter in the division 
of the plunder obtained by the horde, all are in fact the subjects of a 
monarch. Rome, under the decemvirs, and Venice and Genoa under 
their nobles, presented the spectacle of an Aristocracy ; while Athens, 
luxurious Athens, invested the chief power in an assembly of the people, 
and presented to the world a splendid example of a Democracy. Each 
of these different forms is attended by its own peculiar advantages 
and disadvantages which the unity of our subject does not permit us 
now to discuss. But the advantages of some form of govemment re- 
mains yet to be presented. 

AdvatOages. Order is said to be the first law of heaven. But among 
men it is essentially necessary for their very existence. Man, uncon- 
trolled and unrestrained, would ever be invading his brother's rights. 
Nothing would be safe. Might would be right, and the strongest might 
revel in the possession of that which the weaker had no power to keep 
from him. Laws emanate from govemment. Without govemment 
there could be no laws. It is the laws which protect every man in dui 
enjpyment of his life, his liberty, and his possessions. Without laws, 
property would not be respected ; the weak would be the slave of the 
strong, and the strong could enjoy their ill-gotton possessions only so 
long as they could maintain their ascendancy. It is government, there- 
fore, that secures to every one the enjoyment of what he possesses, and 
restrains the strong from encroaching on the rights of the weak. 

Disadvantage*. Every foi-m of govemment is liable to abuse. They 
who are in power are engaged in a constant struggle to maintain that 
power, while the ambitious and the aspiring are eagerly watching their 
opportunity to supplant them. This gives rise to parties and cabals, to 
plots and intrigues, to treachery, to treason and rebellion, to civil wars 
f nd family feuds, in which the innocent often share the punishment pre- 
I ared for the guilty. But these evils are light in comparison with those 
which spring from anarchy, or want of government It becomes every 
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»ne, therefore, to lend his aid in sdpport of the gOTemment under which 
it has pleased providence to place him, nntil that government shows hj 
its actions that the good of the people for whom it was institoted is not 
its aim, and thereby renders rebellion a palliated evil, if not a yirtae. 
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JExercises. 

* 




On Time. 


On Justice. 


On Joy. 


Temperance. 


The Mind. 


Gaminsr. 


Modesty. 


The corporeal faculties. Industry. 


Scalptore. 


Forgiveness. 


Luxury. 


Clemency. 


Affection filial. 


Patience. 


Beligion. 


Affection parental, 


&C. Pride. 


Morning. 


. Cruelty. 


Perseverance. 


Evening. 


Faith. 


Conscience. 


Day. 


Happiness. 


Compassion. 


Night. 


Flattery. 


Equity. 


Ambition. 


Indolence. 


Generosity. 


Revenge. 


Justice. 


Melancholy. 


Honor. 


Magnanimity. 


Humanity. 


Virtue. 


Politeness. 


Ingratitude. 


Edacation. 


Prudence. 


Frugality. 


Truth. 


Courage. 


Patriotism. 


The World. 


Fortitude. 


Prodigality. 


Anger. 


Disinterestedness. 


Poverty. 


ILnowledge. 


FideUty. 
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LXVI. 



THEMES. 



Themes are subjects, or topics, on which a person writes 
or speaks. 

A theme, as defined by Mr. Walker, is the proving of 
some truth. 

Themes are divided into two classes, the simple and the 
complex. 

Simple themes ccwnprehend such as may be expressed by 
one term or more, without conveying either an affirmation or 
a negation. Such as Logic, Education, Habit, The Fall of 
the Roman Empire, The Institution of Chivalry. * 



* Such, also, are the subjects of the last Exercises under the head ot 
Regular Subjects. 
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Complex themes comprehend suoll propositions as ft^it ci 
proof or xtustration ; expressing a judgmeDt which of course 
maj be denied without inyddng any positive contradiction io 
the metniBg^ of the terms. The following are examples. 
^ Logic is a useful study." ^^ Youth is the season of in^ 
provementJ' ^'Wisdom is better than riches." ^A pablie 
IS preferable tfr a private education." 

In the Uet let of excrdiBes tfie course was laid d«wn fer tfie manage 
mcntof "*« vegidar subject," which is prescribed by Mr. Walker in his 
''Teachers Assistant."^ What he calls "regular subjects" are designed 
for simple Aeraes. The coarse prescribed by Mr. Jardine, ia his Out- 
lines Of a Philosophical Education, is less mechanical, and ia to be pre- 
ferred, becaase- the mind of the student is less fettered by ** leading 
strings,'' wbA left mere te its own resources. The feUowiag are hk pte- 
liminary rcnnriks: 

" To give an illustration of a simple iheme I shall suppose the suhjed 
to be Logics and shall shortly apply the scholastic rules to the stmctuie 
of the essay which should be composed upon it'' 

" The first rule directs the student to begin by fixing exactly the mean- 
ing of the term, which is the subject of the theme, removing eyery tiling 
that is doobtfol or cqaivocal in its signification ; and, when difficnities 
of that kind occur, the true import of the word must be determined by 
the canooaof etymology, or by the practice of the best writers." 

** By the seceai^ rule, which is the principle one, he is required to ex- 
plain the essestial and accidental qualities of the subject, here su|^)06ed 
to be logCc;^ and to enumerate them, according to their order and impor- 
Umce, and with a reference to the end whidi is contemplated by the 
logician. That end is the establishment of truth or the refutation of 
error, and it is accomplished by the application of those rales of right ' 
reasoning, in whidi the art of logic may be said to consist. In these 
rules are included definition, division, classification, as well as those 
general direetioas relative to propositions which are dorived from the 
ancient dialectics^ But it is unnecessary hare to enlaige ; for the most 
important of the rules, for both kinds of themes, are the same, in so far, 
at least, as the object of both is the attainment of dear notions, lucid ar 
lang^ent, and perspicuous expression." 

** The speeiai rules which relate to the management of complex themes^ 
may be shortly enumerated. That no propositions, advanced as the 
ground of inference and deduction should be admitted, but upon the best 
and most solid evidence, arising from sense, from eonsdonsneas, or experi^ 
ence, or from undeniable truths, such as axioms and intuitive propositkms: 
or last^, upon testimony, analogy, facts already proved, the undeviatin&r 
laws of nature, &c. — that the meaning of the subject, and predicates of 
the radical proposition be accurately fixed — tfi'at the extent of the affirma 
tion or negation be exactly ascertained, so that the proposition may be 
stated in the most intelligible manner, and the logical rules of divisioD be 
applied — that the attention be next directed to the kind of evidence b^ 
which the proposition is established — and the arguments to be intra 
duced in such order, that those which precede shall throw light on thoM 
that follow, and form a connected chain of compaxisons, by which iilti- 
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mately the agreement or db^greement, expressed in the ^position, 
shall be made manifest; and finally that all objections affainr t the propo- 
sition be candidly and explicitly answered. The proof; when it is lone, 
may be concluded with a recapitulation, containing the united strengui 
of all ithe arguments which have been brought to confirm it'* 

"■ It is impossible to prescribe rules which shall exactly accord with the 
variety of subjects which may come under this order of themes, and, there- 
fore, much must be left to me judgment and experience of the teacher. 
It is not every theme that requires the application of all the rules. The 
first rule may he sometimes necessary ; the second is indispensable on all 
subjects ; the other rules are only occasionally required ; — a rigid adhe- 
rence to these rules might render composition stiff and formal ; but that 
'would, in a great measure, be prevented, by frequent use and judicious 
application." 

*^ Though, in the management of complex themes, the rules of demon 
stration cannot be always followed, yet the clearness, certainty, and pro- 
gress of that kind of reasoning, ought to be the standard, as the best and 
most effectual mode of procuring Uie assent of the mind. Let the young 
composer imitate the geometrician, in first attempting to establish clearly 
the datum on whidi the deduction rests, and tnen proceed, with grad- 
ual and increasing strength, to the conclusion.** * 

* It may, perhaps, be objeeted that the course here [Nrescribed by Mr. 
Jardine is too difficult for the young student. If perfect or finished com- 
positions were reanired, there might be good grounds for such an opinion. 
In all cases, perfect specimens must be preceded by many unsuccess- 
ful efforts. An eminent writer has candi^y acknowledged that he would 
be ashamed to disclose the many unsuccessud attempts ne had made, be- 
fore he could produce any Jung worthy of public attention. Imperfect, 
then, as the first essays of the student may be, they constitute the natural 
and indispensable steps which lead to higher degrees of perfection. 

The following extract from one of JM^. Sherwood's " Social Tales *' is so 
pertinent to the subject, that it is thought that it will be useful to the stu- 
dent to present it m this place. The tale from which it is extracted is 
entitled "Hm;^^^.'* 

" It was the custom of my father, when I was a giri, to require of me 
every Saturday, a few pages written upon a given subject. Well do I re- 
member the hours which I sometimes used to spend on these unfortunate 
Saturday mornings, in endeavoring to elicit sparks of genius from the 
cold iron of my brain ; and how pleased I was wont to be, when any thing 
like a bright idea presented itself to my imagination : such were welcome 
to me as angers visits, which are said to be few and far between. 

"Much of my success, however, I found, depended upon the subject 
which was given me. When these subjects were fruitful and congenial to . 
my feelings, the task was comparatively easy ; but when they were new 
and Strang to me, my labor was greatly increased, and so far from being 
able to put my ideas into any new form, I seemed to lose the power of 
expressing them, even in the most ordinary way. 

" Judge, then, what must have been my despair, when on a certain Sat- 
urday, havine stolen up into my father's study, with that sort of quiet 
pace* which children use when they are going about any thing they do not 
much relish, (for the motion of the foot is a never-vajjing index in a simple 
mind, of the feelings of the^heart) I stood behind his chair as he sat writ- 
^g, and said, * Papa, please for the subject of my theme, to day ? * 

*■ Jlifc age^ he replied, stiU wptlng on. 

18 
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" Of one thing," continaes Mr. Jardine, " the youngest stadcnt must be 
made sensible, from the evidence of his own consciousness, that he caraol 
expect to compose even the simplest theme without directing and continuing Ms 
power of thinking upon it" 

" Instructions cannot be too plain nor too minute, when directed to 
young persons entering upon a new and difficult course of study. The 
experience of the perpTexitieB which assail the juvenile mind, in its first 
ei.deavors to discover material^ and to find expressions, has induced me 
to lay aside the authority of the teacher, and to place myself as the com- 
panion or friend of the student, in those moments when his difficulties an 
most formidable " 

" I suppose, then, * Emulation ' chosen as the subject of a simple theme, 
which the student is requu%d to explain and illustrate, from lectures, hooks 



"'What, papa? 'I said. 

" ' Hoc age, child,' he answered; ' Hoe age — go and make the hest of it, 
but do n't disturb me.' 

" * Hoc age,' I repeated, as I went down stairs. * Hoc age — it is Latin ; 
I know it is Latin. Hoc i&*tkisj and it is neater, and the word thirtgis 
understood; and age is do; 1 know enough of Latin for this; therefore. 
Hoc age means, Do this thing.' 

" So I mended a pen, ana took a sheet of paper, and wrote * Hoc age ' 
in a fair hand at the top of the paper ; and then I added the translation ; 
and then wrote my own name in one comer, and the date at another ; and 
then looked out of the window, and up to the ceiling, and wrote agun, and 
actually made out a sentence to this effect : ' It is our duty, under eveiT 
circumstance of life, to attend to this admonition;' and tl&ere I stopped, 
for the question suggested itself, to wit, what admonition ? Further, there 
fore, I could not get, and when rAy father called me to dinner, I had not ad 
vanced an inch beyond the full round stop after the word admonition. 

" My father was one of the kindest and gentlest of parents, and when I 
presented my vacant sheet to him, he smiled, and said, ' 'T is as much as I 
expected ; but I am perfectly satisfied, nevertheless. If you have spent 
your morning in considering the nature of the injunction meant to be ex- 
pressed in the words * Hoc age,' you have not lost vour time." My fatiier 
then entered into an explanation of the subject, and pointed out to me that 
these two words were equivalent to the Scripture injunction, * Whatso- 
ever thine hand iindeth to do, do it with thy might.* And then he showed 
me that the world abounded with persons who never seemed to give their 
full and undivided attention to any thing which they had to do, and in 
consequence, when suddenly called upon to act or spesuc with promptitude, 
were never ready and never had their words or then: actions at command. 
* Hence,' continued he, ' on smaller occasions, they are for ever wasting 
their time, and on more important ones losing advantages and opportunities 
never to be recovered.' My father added mucli more to me on tnis subject; 
but as I shall hope, in what follows, to elucidate what he said by a very 
appropriate example, I shall cite no more of his valuable discourse, with 
the exception of one remark only, which was most important ; it was to 
this effect : that the salvation of the soul is the thing to be done in the first 
instance ; the * Hoc age,' to which every human creature should principally 
attend — idl other concerns being made subordinate to this one object, and 
all other efforts or exertions being in the end wholly inefficient in producing 
the happiness of any individual, when this one thing needful is neflectod." 
The whole of the tale, of which the above extract is merely the intaY»- 
duction, may well be reconmiended to the perusal of both teachers and 
students. 
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and obserrations, in such a way as to communicate a distinct account of 
emulation to all who shall read his essay. Where are the materials to be 
found ? His first recourse would probably be to authors who have treated 
of emulation, from whom he might take what serves his purpose. But he 
is instructed that there is a nearer and much more fertile source, which 
will furnish him with materials, providing he seek for them in the proper 
way. And what is that source ? His own mind, working upon the mate- 
rials which he already possesses. Let him put the question to himself, 
What is emulation ? Here let him recollect tne early scenes in which this 
feeling was first excited. On the verge of childhood, he must remember 
the language used in amusements, ' I can do this, and you cannot,' * I shall 
be at that mark before you.' He may have, perhaps, read the beautiful 
description of Gray, in the distant prospect of Eton College : 

Who, foremost, now delights to cleave 
With pliant arms, the glassy wave, Ac. 

Or the descriptidn of the Trojan games, in the sixth book of the 
.Sneid. He may recollect that, when at school, he contended for the first 
place in his class, or may be now contending for the first prize at college. 
Upon the recollection of these scenes, and from associated feelings which 
exist in his mind, he is in some sort prepared to answer the question, 
What is ' emulation ? ' A desire and endeavor to excel others, — to be the 
first in any competition." 

" From whence proceeds, or what excites this desire and endeavor 1 
From obtaining an object first, which other competitors wish to possess. 
Is it the intrinsic value of the object of competition ? No ; — it may be a 
sprig of laurel, — a palm-branch, — a fox's tail, — a medal of little value, 
— a book, a seat of preferment or of honor. From what, then, does the 
object receive its value ? It is the circumstance of obtaining^ it before 
other competitors. And what is it that gives such value to the being first 
in the competition ? It is the presence of many spectators and admirers. 
It is their reflected praise, whidi animates the competitors, — which makes 
the breast of the student palpitate when he receives the prize. Let the 
competition take place in a desert, where there are no spectators, the charm 
is dissolved, and tibie competitors walk over the course without pleasure or 
expectation." 

" Again, what are the effects of emulation ? When this principle oper- 
ates with full effect, and under control of virtue and honor, it produces 
vigorous conflict, persevering exertion, contempt of difiiculties and dan- 
gers, increasing hopes, eager expectations, and, m the moments of success, 
exquisite delight. The student may have a clearer view of this generous 
and energetic feeling, by turning his attention to the histories of great 
characters and great events, and distinguishing emulation from the effects 
of other feelings not unfrequently associated with it. He will thus be 
enabled to draw a line of distinction between it and its collaterals, ambi- 
tion and fame. These fix upon the possession of their objects without any 
view of competition, or of the means by which they may be obtained, 
whereas the pleasures of emulation spring from the love of excellence and 
superiority.** 

" The experience of competitions, in which flie student has been en- 
gaged, or 01 those which he has observed, will suggest to him, that emula- 
tion in its purest foraa can only tak^ place where the prize is won by the 
personal exertions of the individoaL When any undue means are used 
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to obtiun it| or any obstacle indirectly thrown in the way of a rival coil 

Setitor, the generous flame of emulation is extinguished, and a mear 
egrading spirit is substituted in its place. One would llunk that the 
mortification which tiie student must suffer, when he receives a pria 
which he is conscious he did not deserve, should dispose him to reject it 
as altogether unworthy of his acceptance. The student cannot have far 

f)tten the manner in which the friendly stratagem of Nisos, in favor of 
urvalus, was received by the other competitors at the celebration of the 
Trojan games.'* 

" An enlai^ed view should be taken of the field of competition. Thaf 
field may be called up by the imagination. The person in whom die tni« 
spark of emulation is kindled, may imagine himself placed upon tKe samt 
arena with the competitors of other centuries and other ages. Virgil en- 
deavored to rival ^he fame of Homer, and Cicero that of Demosthenes 
When Cssar passed the statue of Alexander, he is said to have burst intc 
tears, because the Macedonian had surpassed him in military achieve 
ments. When ambition and emulation are conjoined in the same character 
occupied in similar exploits, it requires some discrimination to determine 
what belongs to each.** 

This sketeh, of course, ra not intended as a spedmen of a simple theme 
on emulation, but merely as a general outline of the materials, with the 
view of pointing out to the student the course he should take to find them. 
He has only to embrace the subject of the theme closely, — to apply 
to his own mind for light and knowledge, — to press himself with inter- 
rogatories relative to ms demands, — to follow the natural associations 
of things, and he will soon find materials enough, and arrive at much 
information which he could not otherwise have conceived to be within his 
reach. The concluding step is to select from these materiab, and to 
arrange them according to the particular end he has in view. If this part 
of his work be rightly performed, he will not find much difficulty in 
suitably expressing what he clearly and distinctly knows.** 

[A list of subjects for Exercises will be found in the last article, under the 
head of Regular Subjects.] 

If the course thus laid down by Mr. Jardine for the management of 
themes, be found too loose or too difficult, the student may follow the 
more mechanical one of Mr. Walker. His course for regnlar subjects or 
simple themes has already been given. The following is his course, with 
regard to themes in general:^ 

Afler the Theme or Truth is laid down, the Proof consists 
of the following parts : 

Ist. The Proposition or Narrative; where we show the 
meaning of the Theme, bj amplifying, paraphrasing, or 
explaining it more at large. 



* It will be noticed that Mr. Walker designates simple themea as Uvular 
Siti^eets ; while lie embraces, under the term of Theme, those only which in 
seneral are called comviex themes. This accords with his deuiitiOD of a 
Oieme, which he says is the *' proving of some truth." 
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2d. The Beason ; where we prove the truth of the Theme 
l>j some reason or argument. 

3d. The Confirmation ; where wo show the unreasonable- 
ness of the contrarj opinion ; or^ if we camiot do that, we try 
to bring s<Hne other reason in support <^ the former. 

4th. The Simile ; where we bring in something in nature 
or art, similar to what is affirmed in our Theme, for illustrating 
the truth <^ it, 

5th. The Example ; where we bring instanoes frcMoa History 
to corroborate the truUi of our Theme. 

6th. The testimony or Quotation ; where we bring in pto* 
verbial senteoees or passages from good authors, which ^ow 
that others think as we do. 

7th. l^he Conclusion; when we sum up the whole axid 
show the practical use of the Theme, by ocmcludiElg with some 
pertin^t observations.^ 

Mcamph. 

TOO MUCH FAMILIASITT a£KES4XI«T BABEiM OOKTBKPT. 

ProposiiwTL There is no obseryatioB more generally true 
than that our este^oa of a person seldom rises in proportion to 
our intimacy with him, 

Season. Such is the general disguise men wear^ that their 
good qualities commonly appear at first, and their bad ones are 
discovered by degrees ; and this gradual discovery of their 

* The rules are thus versified by Mr. Walker 

7%s Proposition^ the Reason, the Ckntfirmeaion^ tn« SuniU^ the Example^ 
ike Testimony, and the Conclusion, 

The Theme at large the Proposition gives, 
And the same thought in other words conceives. 
The Reason shows ue Proposition true, 
By bringing ar^ments ana proofs to view ; 
Tne Confirmation proves th' opinion ri^t, 
Bv showing how aosurd 's the opposite. 
If that *s not to be done, it tries to explore 
Some proof in aid of wnat was given before. 
The Simile an apt resemblance brings, 
Which shows the theme is true in ouer things ; 
The Exatnple instances from History draws, 
That by mankind's experience prove our cause : 
The Testimony to the wise appeals. 
And by their suffrage our opinion seals. 
Som^ useful observations oome at last, 
As a conclusion drawn from what is past- 

18* 
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failings and weaknesses, mast necessarily lessen our opinioa 
of them. 

Chnfirtnatton. It is the nature of man to have a high 
opinion of any excellence he is not fully acquainted with : he 
is prone to imagine it much greater than it really is ; and 
therefore when it becomes thoroughly known, the expectation 
is at an end, and the good qualities which we at first admired, 
having no longer the recommendation of novelty, become not 
only less striking, but often produce indifference and contempt 

Simile. • As the frogs in the fable were at first terrified by 
the noise of the falling of the log which Jupiter threw down 
into the lake for their king, but by degrees became so familiar 
with their wooden monarch as to despise it ; so kings have 
often found by mixing too familiarly with their subjects, and 
masters by being too free with their servants, that they have 
lost their importance in proportion to their condescension. 

Example. James the First, King of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and had as few bad qualities as the 
generality of his subjects ; but, by jesting with his attendants^ 
and descending to childish familiarity with them, scarcely any 
King of England was held in greater contempt 

Testimony. A celebrated teacher has said that young peo- 
ple cannot be too much on their guard against falling into too 
great famiHarity with their companions ; for they are sure to 
lose the good opinion of those with whom they are familiar. 

Ooncltmon. It may, therefore, be laid down, as confirmed 
by reason and experience, that nothing requires greater cau- 
tion in our conduct, than our behaviour to those with whom 

we are most intimate. / 

1 

! 

JEocerdses. 

The necessity of Exercise. 

The proper use of Amusements. 

On Iiandable Exertion. 

The importance of a good character. 

The Folly of Dissipation. 

Want of Piety arises from the want of sensibility. 

The importance of Hospitality and the civilities of coumion hf« 

Religion consistent with true politeness. 

On the pleasures of Conversation. 

The dignity of virtue amid corrupt examples. 

The duties and pleasures of Reflection. 

The obligations of Learning to the Christian Religion. / 

On Decency as the only motive of our apparent virtuoib ' 



I 
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The importance of the gOTemment of temper. 

The yalue of the art of printing. 

The baneful effects of Indulgence. 

The influence of the Great 

The Beauty and Happiness of an open behaTionr and an ingennouf 

- Disposition. 
Ilie utility of religious ceremonies. 
A good heart necessary to enjoy the beauties of nature. 
The wisdom of aiming at peifection. 

Family Disagreements the frequent cause of immoral conduct. 
The selfishness of men of the world. 
The necessity of Temperance to the health of the mind. 
Advantages of music as a recreation. 
Necessity of attention to things as well as books. 
Tlie influence of fashion. 
An honorable death preferable to a degraded life. 



LXVIL 

ABSTRACTS. 

An abstract is a Bummarj^ or ^itome, containing the sub- 
stance, a general view, or the principal heads of a treatise or 
writing. 

The taking of abstracts from sermons, speeches, essays, &c. is an exer- 
cise which the student will find exceedingly useful in the cultivation of 
habits of attention, as well as of analysis. In writing abstracts, it is not 
necessary to endeavor to recall the exact language of the original, the 
purpose of the exercise is fully subserved, if the principal idea be recorded 

Example, 

ON DIVEB8I0NS. 

It is generally taken for granted, bv most young people of fortune, that 
diversion is the principle o^ect of me ; and this opinion is often carried 
to such an excess, that pleasure seems to be the great ruling principle 
which directs all their thoughts, words, and actions, and which makes all 
the serious duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opinion, however, is 
no less absurd than unhappy, as may l^ shown by taking the other side of 
the question, and proving that there is no pleasure and enjoyment of life 
without labor. 

The words commonly used to signify diversion are these three, namelj, 
relaxation, amusement, and recreation ; and the precise meaning of these 
words may lead us to very useful instruction. The idea of relaxation is 
takes from a bow, which must be uni&a when it is not wanted to be used. 
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that its elasticity maj be preserved. Amusement litoaBT means mik <»- 
casional forsakiog of the maes, or the laying aside oar books when we 
are weary with study ; and recreation is the refreshing or recreating' of 
oar spirits when they are exhausted with labor, that they ma,j be lesulT, 
in due time, to resame it again. 

From these considerations it follows that the idle man whe has no w^ork 
can hare no play ; for, how can he be relaxed who is never benti EUnr 
can he leave the Moses who is never with them 1 How can play nircsb 
hhn who is never exhausted with bnsmess ? 

When diversion becomes the business of life, its nature is chaaig«d; 
aU rest presupposes labor. He that has no variety can have no enjoy- 
ment ; he is surfeited with pleasure, and in the better hours of reflection 
would find a refuge in labor itself And, indeed, it mav be observed, that 
there is not a more miserable, as well as a more worthless bemg, than a 
youngpersonof fortune, who has nothing to dp but find outsonae new 
way of doing nothing. 

A sentence is paswd upon all poor men, that if they will not work, they 
shall not eat j and a similar sentence seems passed upon the rich, who, if 
they are not m some respect useful to the public, are almost sure to be- 
come bnrthensome to themselves. This blessing goes along with every 
useful employment ; it keeps a man on good terms with himself and 
consequently in good spirits, and in a capacity of pleasing and being 
pleased with every innoceut gratification. 

As labor is necessary to p|roenre an appetite to Ihe body, there most 
also be some previous exercise of the mind to prepare it for enjoyment; 
indulgcfhce on any other terms is false in itself, and ruinous in its conse- 
quences. Mirth degenerates into senseless riot, and gratifioation soon 
tetmiaates in satiety and^Usgust 

Absttact of the above. 

1. It 18 a oommon error to suppose that diversioa shoold 
form the business of life, the contrary being true. 

2. This is proved bj the derivation of the words used to 
express diversion — viz., relaxation, amusement, and recrear 
tion. 

S. They who have no labor can have no diversion. 

4. When diversion becomes labor, it is no longer diversion. 

5. All men must have occupation, or be miserable. 

6. There must be labor of mind as well as labor of the 
body, for the well being of both* 

ExerciieB* 

Exerdses in the practice of taking abstracts are frequently presented 
by the preacher. They may also be found in volumes or sermons, in pe- 
riodical papers and essavs, in common text-books in literary institutions, 
and in the wide circle or English literature It is not, therefore, deemed 
important to piesent them in detail in this vcAune. 
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Lxvm. 

The facuify of inveniiony it is thought, has heen sufficiently 
exercised in the preceding principles to enable the stadent now 
to fill out an essay from heads, outlines, or abstracts, as in 
the following 

JExampie. 

ON IKDEPENDENOB. 



1. No being perfectly independent but God. 

2. The dependence created by trade and commerce is, in 
fact, a kind of independence. 

8. Pecuniary dependence the most humiliating of any. 

4. Pecuniary dependence naturally d^rades the mind and 
depraves the heart 

5. Young people ought to be particularly careful to avoid 
pecuniary dependence. 

The .Esio^found&d on the above heads. 

Iiid«peiideiice,hi the laigest and most unlimited sense, !«, to created "' 
beings, a state impossible. Ko beine is perfectly independent, but the 
One Supreme Being : all other beings, by their yery nature, are dependent, 
in the first place, on their Creator, and in the second, on their fellow- 
creatures; ftcm whose good-wfll aad usistanoe they deny, thdr chief 
happmess. 

This dependence, hourever, consists in a mutual .interdumge of good 
offices ; in such a suitable return of farors received, as makes each party 
obliged to the other, and at the same time leaves each other independent. 
This kind of dependence we find in different countries, that trade in dbm- 
modities which are necess'ary to both i by which means, they become use- 
ful, but not indebted to each o^er. 

But the most general sense of independence is that of property.. The 
circulating medium, called money, and whidbi is the representative of al 
most every thing that we wish, has in it something so sacred, that we can 
never receive it gratuitously, without losing our dignity and becoming 
dependent We may ask for favors of another kind, and though thev are 
granted to us, we are not degraded ; but if once we ask a pecuniary favor, 
we lose our independence, and become enslaved. Ko more can we con- 
verse with our creditor on the same equal terms that we did before. No 
more can we controvert his opinion, and assert our own : a conscious in- 
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ferioriW has deprived ns of freedom, and we are the slave of him who wis 
formerly onr eqnaL 

Bat the most deplorable part of this pictare is, that dependence not only 
enslaves the mind, bat tends to deprave the heart We feel ourselves 
degraded by receiving pecuniary favors, and conscious of what our creditor 
must think of us, when we cannot return them, we are apt to view him. 
with an eye of jealousy and distaste ; and thus become guilty of one of the 
worst of crimes, the crime of ingratitude. 

Young people, who know but little either of themselves or of the world, 
are apt to think such pictures of human nature misanthropical. They 
arc, however, such as have been drawn by the experience of all ages and 
nations ; and concur with several other traits to show us the natural de- 
pravity of man. If, therefore, we wish to preserve ourselves independent, 
— if we wish to maintain a proper dignity of character and freedom ci 
opinion, — if we desire, above all things, to preserve ourselves from that 
depravity of heart, which we are so apt to slide into when we cannot pay 
our debts, — let us beware of borrowing money ; for, as our imnuvtal 
Shakspearc says, 

** A loan oft lofeth botli Itself and Mend, 
And borrowing dolla the edge of hosbandiy.'* 

JSxercises. 

On the Midttplication ofBot^. 

1. No amusements more ai^tainable, or attended with more satisfactioii, 
than those derived from literarv subjects. 

2. The student can enjoy in nis library aU that has employed the active 
mind of man. 

3. Reading especially gratifying to those who are confined by profession 
or by circumstances. 

4. Much of the student's time neeessarily employed in retradng the 
progress of those who have gone before him. 

5. Modem authors justify to themselves and others Jthe addition whidi 
they malce to the number of books. 

2. 

On the means of rendering dd age honoraUe and comfortable, 

1. Man degenerates in his nature as he advances in life. 

2. That state is wretched, when the heart loses its sensibility. 

3. Old age, though insensible to many pleasures, has a keen perceptioii 
Df pain. 

4. Old age not always attended with natural infirmitr. 

5. A life of temperance preserves the equanimity of the mind. 

6. A devotional spirit will afford the most lively enjovments. 

7. These enjoyments increase with the nearness ot the approach of 
fruition. 

8. That life honorable which affords the most useful lessons of virtue, 

9. That life comfortable, which, although unattended with absolute en 
<oymcnt, has a solace for pain and a prospect of enjoyment near. 
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3. 

Moderation in our voUhes necesaary. 

1. Man's active mind seldom satisfied with its present condition. 

2. Restlessness and excitement prevalent 

3. Ambition and hope constantly deceive ns with delusive dreams. 

4. If we dwell with satisfaction on the ideal, the real can never fulfil 
our expectations. 

5. Few have realized their expectations. Many have been disappointed 
and deceived. 

6. What is rational and attainable, should, therefore, be the only objects 
of desire. 

4. 

WedUh and fortune afford no ground for envy. 

1. Envy most generally excited against wealth and fortune. 

2. The rich and fortunate are not always happy. 

3. We are deceived by appearances. 

4. The poor are exempted from many evils to which the rich are 
subjected. 

5. The rich have troubles from which the poor are exempted. 

G. The real wants and enjoyments of life are few, and are common to 
almost all classes. 

7. If the balance of happiness be adjusted fairly, it will be found that 
all conditions of life fare equally well. 



LXIX. 

DIVISIONS OF ,A SUBJECT. 

One of the most difficult of tho departments of composition 
consists in methodizing, or arranging, a subject ; laying it out, as 
it were, and forming a sort of plan on which to treat it. The 
writer may be figuratively said to make a map of it in his 
own mind, ascertaining its boundaries, that is to say^ the col- 
lateral subjects with which it is connected, its dependencies, 
influences, and prominent traits. And as no two geographers 
would probably lay down the same country exactly in the 
same way — some giving special attention to the mountains, 
others to the rivers, others to the sea-coast, others to the chief 
towns, &c., so no two writers would probably " map out " a 
subject in the same way. On this subject the following direc- 
tions will probably be useful to the student : 
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Haying before his mind the precise object of inqniry, and haTing abo 
stated, either in a fonnal manner or by implication; the proposition to be 
supported, the writer now should tnm his attention to the formation of his 
plan; or, in other words, he should determine in what order and oonuec- 
lion his thoughts should be preeented. Thus are formed tke headi or 
divisions of a coitaposition. These must correspond in their nature to the 
leading design ana duuacter of the performance. 

In argumentative discussions, the ntads are distinct propositioiis or ar> 
foments, designed to support and establish the leading proposition. 

In persuasive writings, the head* are the different oonsideratioiis which 
the writer would place before his readers, to infinenoe their minds, and 
induce them to adopt the opinions and pursue the course wfaiefa he 
recommends. 

In didactic writings, they are the different points of instnictioii. 

In narrative and descriptive writings, they are the different erents and 
scenes whidi are successively brought before the mind. 

No rules of universal appUcation can be given to aid the writer in form* 
ing the plan, or nuthodiinng his subject His plan must vary with the 
subject and the occasion, Koom is also left for the exercise of the taste 
and judgment of the writer. But although no special rules caA be 
applied, the following general directions may be serviceable, so far, at least, 
as they may prevent or correct a faulty division : 

FirsL Every division should lead directly to the purpose whidi the 
writer has in view, and be strictly subservient to the rules of unity. 

Second, One division must not include another, but be distinct and in 
dependent in itself. 

TkirtL The different divisions should, so far as ma^ be, be so compre- 
hensive, as to include all that can with propriety be said in relation to die 
subject, and, when taken together, present the idea of one whole. 

In illustration of these rules, let us suppose that it is proposed to write 
an essay on I'\lkd DtOies. 'Hie writer designs to show, as the object of 
the essay, that children should render to their parents obedience and love. 
His division is as follows : — Children should render obedience and love 
to their parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to their parents for benefits re- 
ceived from them. 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

3. Because Ggd has commanded them to honor their parents. 

In this division there is a manifest reference to the object of the writer. 
The different heads are also distinct from each other, and, taken together, 
give a sufiSciently full view of the subject. It is in accordance, then, with 
the preceding directions. Let us now suppose that the following division 
had been nuMle : — Children should render love and obedience to their 
parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to them for benefits received 
from them. 

2. Because their parents furnish them with food and dothii^;. 
d. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

4. Because there is a satisfaction and peace of conscience in the d'j* 
cnarge of filial duties. 

This division is faulty, since the different parts are not distinct frrm 
each other. The second head is indnded under the first, and the fonrtk 
under the third. 
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A third derision might *be made as follows : ~ Children should rendor 
olMidieDce and iovc to their parents. 

1. Becaase they should do what is right 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

3. Because God has commanded them to love their parencs. 

It may be said of the first part of this divi^jion, that it has no particular 
reference to the object of the wriier. It is a truth of general application, 
and may with equal propriety be assigned in enforcing any other duty, as 
well as that of filial obedience. It is also implied in the other heads, 
since childi-en do what is right, when, in obedience to God's command, 
they seek to secure tfaar own happiness. * 

111 the Hivisions made in the mind of ths writer in forming his plan, he 
may prese it them as independent topics, to be united by the reaaonin/r 
which he employs in support of each; or as distinct propositions, each 
or which has a particular bearing on what he purposes to prove or to 
advance 

Example of ^ukpendent Topics. 

ON CHJ^ITT. 

Senses in which it is used in Scripture. 

The kindred virtues with which it is allied. 

Its operation on individuals. 

On Society. 

Field of action ez.tended by Christianity. 

Example of Distinct Propositions* 

1. Charity employed in the Scriptures to denote all the good affectiofu 
which we should bear to one another. 

2. Charity the most important duty enjoined in Hoiy Writ 

3. Charity is an active principle. 

4. Charity does not^ve every man an equal title to our love. 

5. Cliarity produces peculiar and important effects on individual char- 
acter. 

Exercises. 

The importanee of a good edncation. « 

Happiness founded on rectitude of conduct 

Virtue man's highest interest 

The misfortunes of men mostly chaigeable <m themselyes. 

4f The question may arise, says Mr. Newman, from whose valuable 
treatise on Rhetoric the above directions are principally derived. Is it of 
importance distinctly to state the plan which is pursued in treating any 
subject ? To this question he replies, that in the treatment of intricate sab- 
jects, where there are many divisions, and where it is of importance that 
the order and connection of each part should be carefully observed, to state 
tho divisions is the better course. But it is far from beins essential. 
Though we never should write without forming a distinct plan for our own 
\i?e, yet it may often be best to let others gather this plan from reading our 

tirod actions. 'A plan h a species of scaffolding to aid iu in erecting the 
luilding. When the edifice is finished, we may let the iii^iildiii^ fail. 

19 
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The 8oal is immortaL 

God is eternal. 

Omniscience and omnipresence ©f the Deity. 

Diffidence of our abilities a mark of wisdom. 

The importance of order in the distribution of time. 

Change of external condition often adverse to virtue. 

The mortifications of >'ice greater than tliose of virtue. 

Fortitude of mind. 

The influence of devotion on tibe happiness of mmkind^ 

The power of custom. 

The real and solid enjoyments of life. 

The vanity of wealth. 

Nothing formed in vain. 

Bemarh The plan, or the right division of a compositHm, shooM be a 
prominent object of attention and study. The yonng writer will find it 
a very useful exercise, in all his compositions, to lay down his plan first, 
before writing. In this way habits of consecutive thinking will be formed 
and a principle of oi*der established in the mind, which will be im|>arted 
to eveiy subject of its contemplation. 



LXX. 

AMieHEICATION. 

Amplification may be defined an enlargement^ bj TJunou 

examples and proofs. 

Various are the ways in which writers amplify, or enlarge, 
upon the propositions which they advance. The ingenuity of 
the writer may here have full play, providing that he do not 
violate the unity of his subject. There are, however, some 
general princtples which the student should have in view in 
the performance of such an exercise. 

The principal object of amplification is to exhibit more fully the mean- 
ing of what has been advanced. This may be done as follows : 

1. By formal definitions and paraphrases of the propositions forming 
the heads of a subject. This is particularly requisite when tiie woids 
employed in the proposition are ambiguous, new, or employed differently 
from their common acceptation. 

2. By presenting the proposition in various forms of expression, avoid- 
ing absolute tautology, and showing in what general or restricted sense 
the words employed should be received, explaining the manner, also, in 
which to guard against mistakes. 

3. By giving individual instances, explanatory of the general proposi 
Hon. 
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4. By similes, comparisons, antitheses, and historical allusions. 

Writings which are designed to excite emotions, and to influence the 
^411, require a more extended amplification than those which are ar^ment- 
ative, or those addi^essed directly to the understanding. In the former 
case, it is desirable that the mind should be led to dwell on what is pre- 
sented to it, and to notice whatever is fitted and designed to excite the 
desired emotion. Hence, copiousness of detail, and a full and minute 
statement of attending circumstances, are required. But an argument 
should be stated concisely and simply, excepting only when it is in itself 
abstruse and complex, and when it is addressed to minds uncultivated 
and unaccustomed to connected reasonings. In such cases, even an ar 
gnment may, with propriety, be amplified. or enlarged. 

The successful exercise of amplification depends, 

1. Upon extent and command of knowledge ; 

2. On the power of illustration ; 

3. On definiteness of thought in our reasonmgs ; 

4. On copiousness of expression. 

[The subjects of the Exercises, in various parts of this ▼olnme, will^r^ 
sent a sufficient opportunity for the student to ]Nraotise the art of ampk.* 
lication.} 



LXXL 

nXUSTRATION OF A SUBJECT. 

Illustration properly signifies the rendering dear what is 
obscure or abstruse. 

It is often the case, that subjects for consideration are pre- 
sented which at first view appear to afibrd no avenue by 
which they may be approached. All appears dark around 
them ; the subjects themselves appear isolated and distinct 
from any form of close examination. But as they are re- 
volved in the mind, some connecting point is discovered, in 
which they may at last be seen to be united or closely allied 
t(i other subjects, and plain and clear deductions and infer- 
ences may be drawn from them. The process by which the 
illustration of such subjects may be effected, is thus explained 
by Mr. Jardine, in his remarks on what he calls " The Fourth 
Order of Themes." * 

" To investigate, is, in the original sense of the word, to search out for an 
atseiit object, by discovering and following out the traces which it has left 

T - _■■ li l- B - ■ I ■ T - — ■. ■ ■ - ■ — ■ 

* Jardine's " Outlines of a Philosophical Education," page 322. 
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Id the path over which it hu pasted. Thos, m Mtempt to dlscorer a per 
■on who has concealed himself, by marking hu Jbaliteps towards the place 
of bis retreat ; and on the same principle, the haiuid maj be literallv i aid 
to iaTestigBis the traok of the fox, br pnraainE the ecent, which remaiiu on 
the line along which the latter had directed hia flight. • 

" To these familiar processes may be compared the keen and earnest 
Bearch of the mind, in its endeavors to ascertain the unknown caa^ea &jid 
principles of things. Indeed, the perplexed anxiety which the set-dog often 
exhibit) in Ihs search of game, affords a strilcing example of the careful, 
aniiouB, and occasion allj' disappointed state of mmd which the philosopher 
frequently experiences m his researches after truth. Trnsting to a persiia- 
siaii, natural to the hnman mind, that every effect must havu a cause, and 
that the connection between causes and their efTeola is constant and'nni- 
foim, the student of nature proceeds through the labyrinth of phenomena, 
guided by the chain which associates every event he witnesses with soma 
prior event, which he infers must have preceded it, until at lennh he 
arrives at that ultimate point, which marks the boundary of phyaicaTcaas- 
ation, and limits the researches of philosophy. 

" Suppose, for example, ha proposes, as an object of investigation, to dis- 
cover the state ol Egypt in respect to government, science, and art, in the 
time of Moses, and the only datrim given, is this single fact — that One 
linen existed in Egypt at that period. In what manner should the stadsnt 
be directed to proceed? He must begin with directing his attention ctoael^ 
to this fact aS an effect, and then consider that fine linen — that is, fine 
comparatively to other fabrics at that time — must be formed of fine threada, 
which can onJv be made of tine flax, which must also have gone throng 
various acts of preparation, in which many workmen are employed, before 

The production of^ns.^a2 supposes an improved state of agricnlture, and 
the raising of many other kinds of grain, — wheat, barley, &c., — to aupport 
the cultivators of flai, and the artists who form ilinto cloth. In nocountrj 
can flax be the sole article of cnltivation. It may be, then, certainly in 
ferred, that. In the time of Moses, the art of agriCDlture, and the arts con 
oecled with it, had arrived at considerable perfection. 

RBtDming again to the datum, fine linen can be woven only in a fine 
loom, which must be accommodated to the fine texture of the threads; and 
a fine loom cannot be made without much skill in the arts of w-irking meta) 
and wood. The former is extracted, with great labor, from ores, dug fhom 
the bowels of the earth, and mnst go throng man; difficult and laborious 
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processes before it becomes malleable. The latter, also, mnst nnderev 
much preparation before it can go into the hands of the carpenter ; and the 
loom itself is a complex machine, supposing great skill and progress of the 
mechanical arts in Egypt at the time of Moses. 

The weaving of fine' linen, too, supposes that artists, by imitation and ex 
ample, have acquired skill and dexterity in that art ; and such perfection 
cannot be expected in any country, till a division of labor — the greatest 
instrument of improvement in all the arts — be in some degree established. 

The skilful weaver must be wholly occupied in making fine linen ; an-i, 
therefore, there must exist many other artists employed m providing fooi, 
clothes, and lodging, — the necessaries and conveniences of life. 

Before the arts could have made such progress in any country, men mnst 
have acquired much knowledge of facts and events, by observation and ex 
perience ; and have laid the loundation of general knowledge, by speculat 
ing o'n means of improving the arts; on removing the obstacles Avhicb 
retard their progress, and in opening up prospects ofbigher degrees of per 
fection. 

Farther, without taking up time to follow the natural and connected pro 
gress of the arts from tJieir rude to their more perfect state, — I conclude 
this process of investigation with observinj^, that there can bo little progress 
either in art or science in any countrv, without the existence of a supreme, 
controlling power, in some or other or its forms ; by wliich men are com 
polled to Irve in peace and tranquillity, and the different orders of society 
are prevented from encroaching on each other, by every individual being 
kept in his proper station. No arts or division of labor, — no fine linen or 
fine workmansnip of any kind, can be found in those nations which live in 
continual warfare, either among themselves, or with their neighbors. Thus, 
by such a continued chain of regular and progressive deductiohs, nroceed- 
ini^ from the datum with which it began, and without information from any 
other quarter, we have sufficient reason to believe, that, at the time of 
Moses, £g3rpt was a great and populous country ; that the arts and sciences 
had made considerable progress, and that government and laws were estab- 
lished. 

Subjects for illustration. 

What may be learned of the state of Greece, and of the character of 
that nation at the time when Homer wrote the Iliad, without drawing in- 
formation from any other source than from the Iliad itself? 

What was the state of the Highlands of Scotland, as indicated by the 
poems of Ossian ? Are there any marks in these poems of a later origin 
than that generally assigned to them ? 

What were the causes which produced an absolute govermnent at Bome 
nndcr Augustus ? 

What occasioned the conspiracy of Catiline ? 

Is the character of Hannibal, in Livy, supported by the narrative he has 
given of his transactions ? 

What were the grounds upon which the Trojans trusted to Simon*s 
account of the wooden horse ? 

What are the difficulties which occur in forming a standard of taste ? 

In what sense is poetry called an imitative art ? 

What are the proofs by which Home Tooke confirms his theory of the 
ongin of prepositions and conjunctions in the English language ? 

"What are the standards by which we judge of wj& perfection of one Ian 
guage above another ? 

What are the causes which render it difficult for the stndent to accjoire 
a habit of attention ? 

What was the origin of the present political parties in the United Statf» 1 

19* 
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Lxxn. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF A SUBJECT 

The first and leading object of attention in eyerj eompo- 
tition is, to determine the precise point of inquiry, — the 
proposition which is to . be laid down and supported, or the 
subject which is to be explained or described. Unless the 
writer has steadily before him some fixed purpose which he 
would obtain, or some point which he would reach, he will be 
liable to go astray, — to lose himself and his readers. It is 
not until he has determined on the definite object th£^t he pro- 
poses to accomplish, that he can know what views to present, 
and how to dwell on the different topics he may discuss. 

Let us suppose, in illastrating the views now to be presented, that the 
thoughts of the writer have been turned towards the manifestations d 
wisdom, goodness, and power, in the works of creation around him, and 
he wishes his readers to be mindful of these things. By askine himself 
the three following questions with regard to the train of thou^t in his 
mind, his ideas will immediately assume some definite form, and he wiU 
be enabled to present them in a lucid Itnd systematic maimer. 

1st. What is the fact ? 

2d. Why is it so 1 

3d. What consequences result from it 1 

And with regard to the first point of inquiry, namely, ' What is the 
fact ? * in reply it may be said, — that, in the material world, there aie 
numerous indications of infinite wisdom and beneyolence, and of Al- 
mighty power. 

2. * Why is it so 1 * or, How is the existence of diese works to be ac- 
counted for ? What is the cause ? To whidi it may be replied, that God 
created them. 

3. Again ; ^ What consequences result from it ? * To this the answer 
may be given, that — Men should live mindful of God. 

fiy embodying the results of these inquiries, he will obtain the follow- 
ing conclusion or point at which he aimed, namely, — • Men who live in the 
midst of objects which show forth the perfections of the great Creator, 
should live mi/idful of him. 

It is not necessary, that the proposition to be supported should 9lw$,y% 
be thus formally stated, though this is usually done in writings of an ar- 
gumentative nature. Sometimes it is elegantly implied, or left to be in 
fcrred from the introductory remarks. 

It is a common impression with young writers, that the wider the ficM 
of inquiry on which they enter, the more abundant and obvious will be 
the thoughts which will offer themselves for their use. Hence, by se- 
lecting some general subject, they hope to secure copiousness of matter, 
and thus to find an easier task. Experience, however, shows that the 
reverse is true, — that, as the field of inquiry is narrowed) queatioBS ariM 
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snoie exdting to the mind, and thonghCs are suggested of gfreater talne 
And interest to the readers. Suppose, as an illustration, that s. writer 
|>rOpi>ses to himself to write an essay on 'Literature.' Amidsl the nu 
meroiis topics which might be treated upon under this term, no miity 
<H>nId be preserved. The thou;!:hts advanced would be common -place and 
uninteresting. Bnt let some distinct inquiry be proposed, or some asser- 
tion be made and supported, and there will be an influx of interesting 
thoaghts presented in a distinct and connected manner. 

Instead, therefore, of the genercd subject ' Literature* let as f oppose a 
particular sabject, namely, a * D^ence ii literary studies in men or bosi* 
ness ' is proposed. It will be seen by the following model how spontane* 
ously, as it were, ideas will present themselves, and with what ease they 
can oe arranged with the strictest regard to unity. 

£l defence of literary STUDIES IN MEN OF BUSINESS. 

Among tlie eautions which prudence and worldly wisdom inculcate on 
(be Toni^, or at least among those sober truths which experience often pre 
tends to have acquired, is that danger, which is said to result from the pur 
suit of letters and of science, in men destined for the labors of business, for 
the aetive exertions of professional life. The abstraction of learning, the 
epeculi^ions of science, and the visionary excursions of fancy are fatal, it is 
eald, to the steadhy pursuit of commcm objects, to the habits of plodding in 
dustry, which ordinary business demands. The fineness of mind which is 
created or increased by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is 
Supposed to incapacitate a man for the drudgery by which professional 
eminence is ^ined ; as a nicely tempered edge, applied to a coarse and 
mgged material, is unable to perform what a more common instrument 
would have suoeessAiliy achieved. A young man, destined for law or com 
cneroe, is adyised to look only into his folio m precedents, or his method of 
book-keepine ; and dulness is pointed to his homage, as that benevolent 
goddess, uncfer whose protection the honors of station and the blessings of 
opulence are to be obtained ; while learning and ^nius are proscribed, as 
loading their votaries to barren indigence and merited neglect. 

In doubting the tmtii of these assertions, I think I shall not entertain any 
hurtful degree of skepticism, because the general current of opinion seems, 
of late years, to have set too strongly in the contrary direction, and one 
tnay endeavor to prop the falling cause oi literature, without being accused 
of blameable or dangerous partiality. 

In the examples which memory and experience produce of idleness, of 
disstpadon, and of poverty, brought on bv indulgence of literary or poetical 
enthusiasm, the evidence must necessarily be on one side of the question 
only. Of tne few whom learning -or genius has led astray, the ill success 
or the ruin is marked by tlie celebrity of the sufferer. Cf the many who 
have been as ^H as they were profligate, and as ignorant as they were 
poor, the fate is unknown, from the insignificance of those by whom it was 
endured. If we may. reason a priori on the matter, the chance, I think, 
sitoiild be on the side of literature. In voung minds of any vivacity, there 
IS a natural aversion to the drudgerv of Business, which is seldom overcome, 
till the effervescence of youth is alfayed by the progress of time and habit, 
yr till that "cry warmth is enlisted on the side of their profession, by the 
3pening prospects of ambition or emolument. From this tyranny, as youth 
conceives it, of attention and of labor, relief is commonly sought from some 
- lavorite avocation or amusement for which a young man either finds or 
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tieals a portion of his time, either patiently plod& through his taskr in expec- 
tation 01 its approach, or anticipates its arrival by deserting his work befor* 
the legal period for amusement is arrived. It may fairly be questioned, 
whether the most innocent of these amusements is either so honombte or so 
safe as the- avocation of learning or of science. Of minds uninformed and 
gross, whom youthful spirits agitate, but fancy and feeling have no power 
to impel, the amusement will generally be boisterous or effeminate, will 
either dissipate thetr attention, or weaken their force. The employment o( 
a young man's vacant hours is often too little attended to hy those n^id mas 
ters. who exact the most scrupulous observance of the periods desCmed for 
busmess The waste of time is, undoubtedly, a very calculable loss ; bur the 
waste or the depravation of mind is a loss of a much higher denomination. 
The votary of study, or the enthusiast of fancv, may incur the first, but 
the latter will be suffered chiefly by him whose ignorance or want of imag- 
ination has left him to the grossness of mere sensual enjorments. 

In this, as in other respects, the love of letters is friendly to sober man 
ners and virtuous conduct, which, in every profession, is the road to success 
and to respect Without adopting the common-place reflections agtiinst 
some particular departments, it must be allowed, that, in mera men of bu^^i 
ness, were is a certain professional rule of right, which is not always honor 
able, and, though meant to be selfish, very seldom profits. A superior 
education generfuly corrects this, by opening the mind to difierent motives 
of action, to the feelings of delicacy, the sense of honor, and a contempt ol 
wealth, when earned by a desertion of those principles. 

To the improvement of our faculties as well as of our principles, the love oJ 
lettere appears to be favorable. Letters require a certain sort of af. plication, 
though of a kind, perhaps, very different from that which businL^s would 
recommend. Crranting that they are unprofitable in themselves, as that 
word is used in the language of me world, yet, as developing the powers ol 
thought and reflection, they may be an amusement of sonte use, as those 
sports of children, in which numbers are used to familiarize them to the 
elements of arithmetic. They give room for the exercise of that discern 
ment, that comparison of objects, that distinction of causes, which is to in 
crease the skill of the physician, to guide the speculations of the merchant, 
and to prompt the arguments of the lawyer ; and, though some professions 
employ but very few faculties of the mind, yet there is scarcely any bntnch 
of busmess in which a man who can think will not exeel him who can only 
labor. We shall accordingly find, in many departments wlwre learned in 
formation seemed of all qualities the least necessary, that those who poa 
sessed it. in a degree above their fellows, have found, from that vexy circum- 
stance, tne road to eminence and wealth. 

Bat I must often repeat, that wealth does not necessarily create happi- 
ness, nor confer dignity ; a truth which it may be thought declamation to 
insist on, but which the present time seems particularly to require being 
told. 

The love of letters is connected with an independence and delicacy of 
mind, which is a great preservative against that servile homage, which* ab- 
ject men pay to fortune ; and there is a certain classical pride, which, from 
the society of Socrates and Plato, Cicero and Atticus, looks down with an 
honest disdain on the wealth-blown insects of modem times, neither en- 
lightened by knowledge, nor ennobled bv virtue. 

In the possession, indeed, of what he has attained, in that rest and retire 
ment from his labors, with the hopes of which his fatigues were lightened 
and his cares were smoothed, the mere mnn of business- frequently un«ler 
goes suffering, instead of finding enjoyment. To be busy as one onght is 
an easy art; but to know how to be idle is a very superior accomplishment 
This difficulty is mnch increased with persons to whom the habit of em 
ployment has inade some active exertion necessary ; who cannot sleep 
ootttented in the torpor of indolence, or amuse themselves with those lightu 
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Infiet in which he, who inherited idleness as he did fortnne, from his an 
cestors, has been accustomed to find amusement. The miseries and "mis 
fortunes of the * retired pleasures ' of men of business, have been frequently 
matter of spejculation to the moralist, and of ridicule to the wit. But he 
■who has mixed general knowledge with professional skill, and literary 
amusements with professional labor, will have some stock wherewith to 
support him in idleness, some spring for his mind when unbent from busi 
ness, some employment for those hours, which retirement and solitude has 
left vacant and unoccupied. Independence in the use of one's time is not 
ths least valuable species of freedom. This liberty the man of letters en- 

t'oyh , while the ignorant and the illiterate often retire from the thraldom of 
>u»iness, only to become the slaves of languor, intemperance, or vice. But 
ine situation in which the advantages of that endowment of mind, which 
]£ttd}*s bestow, are chiefly conspicuous, is old age, when a man's society is 
necessarily circumscribed, and his powers of active enjoyment are unavoid- 
ably diminished. Unfit for the bustle of affairs, and the amusements of his 
youth, an old man, if he has no source of mental exertion or employment, 
often settles into the gloom of melancholy and peevishness, or petrifies his 
feelings by habitual intoxication. From an olcf man, whose gratifications 
were' solely derived from those sensual appetites which time has blunted, or 
from those trivial amusements which youth only can share, age has cut off 
almost every source of enjo}rment. But to him who has stored his mind with 
the information, and can still employ it in the amusement of letters, this 
blank of life is admirably filled up. He acts, he thinks, and he feels with 
that literary world, whose society he can at ^11 times enjoy. There is, per- 
haps, no state more capablti of comfort to ourselves, or more attractive of 
veneration from others, than that which such an. old age affords ; it is then 
the twilight of the passions, when they are miti^ted, hut not extinguished, 
and. spread their gentle influence over the evening of our day, in alliance 
with reason and in amity with virtue. 



BEMARKS AND ANALYSIS. 

In examining the preceding example of argamentAtive writing, the 
principal object of attention will be, the plan or management of the subject. 

The introduction consists of an indirect statement of the question to 
be agitated. We are told how those have thought and reasoned, whose 
opinions are opposed to the opinions of the writer. This statement is dis- 
tinctly, and fairly, and skilfully made. Our literary taste is gratified by 
the illustrations and ornaments of language which are found. Our curi- 
osity is roused, and we are ready to enter with interest on the proposed 
investigation. It should be noticed, that there is no formal statement of 
the proposition which is to be supported, bat that it is clearly and happily 
impUed in the introductory paragraphs. 

After the introduction, follows the refutation of an objection. That this 
IS the proper place for considering the objection stated, is evident, since, 
had it been unnoticed, or its refutation defended to the close of the essay, the 
minds of readers might have been prevented by its influence from giving 
due weight to the arguments adduced. There are two modes of refuting 
objections ; one, by denying the premises from which a conclusion is 
drawn, — thq other, by showing that the conclusion does not truly follow 
from the premises. The objection here considered is, that facts establish 
the opposite of the opinion advanced by the writer; of course, the opinion 
can have no good foundation. To refute the objection, the premise is 
denied. Facts are o^erwise, says the writer, and a satisfactory teason is 
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A6sif]Cncd why a different impression as to the bearing of facts on the cssv 
has prevailed. ILiving assii^cd this reason, the writer leaves the point 
at issae, as to facts in the case, to be determined by the observation and 
tlie t^od sense of hig readers. Having thus introduced his subject to our 
attention, stating by implication the proposition to be examine I, and 
havin!^ removed an objection which presented itself at the threshold, the 
writer now enters on the direct examination of his subject 

The following proposition is supported : Men of business may advan- 
tageously devote a portion of their time to literary pursuits. 

Ist Argiimmt. Young men of business should engage in literary studies, 
since in them is found a pleasant relaxation and security against hurtful 
indulgences. 

2d Argument. Young men of business should engage in literary studies, 
because in this way they acquire a refinement and exaltation of mind, 
wliich raises them above grovelling and selfish principles and (x>ndact. 

Sc/ Argument. Young men of business should engage in literary studies, 
because the cultivation of letters is favorable to the improvement of the 
mind. 

Uh Argument. A man of business should engage in literary pnrsnits, 
because in this way be acquires an independence of feeling, which prepares 
him to enjoy his wealth. Without cultivation of mind and literary taste, 
the retirement of the man of wealth is wearisome and disgusting to him. 

5fA Argument. Men of business should cultivate letters, that they may 
find in thcra grateful employment for old age. 

This is the plan. Upon examination, we find that it conforms to the 
general dircctigns given. The several heads are distinct from each other. 
They have a similar bearing on the leading proposition to be supported, 
and taken together they give a unity to the subject. 

The kind of argument here used, is the argument from cause to eflPect 
Different reasons are stated, which account for and support the assertion 
that is made, and which forms the leading proposition. Let us now take 
a nearer view of these different arguments, and see in what way they 
are supported. Under the first argument, the reasoning is as follows* 
1. Young men in business will have relaxation and amusement 2. Unless 
those of a salutary kind are proAided, they will fall into such as are hurt- 
ful. Hence the importance of their being directed to literar\' pursuits, 
which may interest and benefit them. It nuiy be asked, on what authority 
do these assertions of the writer rest ? How do we know that young 
men thus unU have relaxation and amusement ? and that unless those of 
a salutary kind are provided, they will fall into such as are hurtful 1 I 
answer, Uiat these assertions rest on the common observation and expe* 
rience of men. Hence the writer talces it for gianicd, that those whom 
he addresses will yield their assent to his premises, and, consequently. If 
his conclusion is correctly drawn, will acknowledge the validity of his 
argument. 

In analyzing the second argument, the inquiry arises, How is it known, 
that literary studies give refinement and elevation to the mind, raising it 
above mean and grovelling pursuits ? Hero the apt eal is to consci^isness. 
Men who have thus cultivated their intellectual powers, are oonsc'oQS, 
when they look in upon the operations of their own minds-, that tliesc 
salutary iniluenccs have been exerted upon tliem. The third ai-gument, 
whiob assorts that the love of letters is favorable to the cultivation of the 
intellectual powers, rests princtpally upon ex}>crion»e and ol>servatioib 
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Th«re is also found an inustration, which is of an analogical kind. It is 
where the writer refers to the sports of children, which familiarize them 
with the elements of arithmetic. This argument from analogy may be 
regarded as an appeal to the common sense of the readers. The remain- 
ing argament rests in like manner on appeals to experience, observation, 
common sense, and conscioasness, and it is not necessary to analyze them. 
The student, in the analysis which has been made, has bad an opportunity 
of seeing some of the grounds on which assertions and reasonings are 
funded. 



Lxxni. 

GENERALIZATION OF A SUBJECT. 

Generalization is the act of extending from particulars to 
generals, or the act of making general. 

In the treatment of all subjects there is a tendency in 
young writers to dwell too much on isolated particulars, with- 
out reference to their general application. The object of all 
investigations, whether literary, physical, or intellectual, and 
the purport of all inquiries, should be, the establishment of 
general principles; and every thought, which may tend to 
their elucidation, and every idea which may contribute to 
their discovery, must be reckoned among the most valuable 
of all literary labors. Hence, the efforts of the student should 
be directed towards the attainment of so valuable an end, and 
in the training of his mind, on the part of the teacher, there 
ehould always be a distinct reference to this consideration. 

In the study, therefore, which the writer should always 
employ in his preparation for his work, it should be his aim 
to discover some general principle, with which his subject is 
directly or remotely connected, and endeavor to follow out 
that principle in all its consequences, — to show how his 
subject affects, or is affected, by this general principle, and 
how that principle influences the interest of learning and 
science, or contributes to the well-being of society, and the 
moral, physical, and intellectual condition of the world. Let 
us suppose, for instance, that the teacher has assigned to a 
class in composition, Trvihy as the subject of a theme. The 
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yoang writer, who is too much in haste to finish his iaiA, 
would, peiiiaps, commence tds exercise with some hackneyed 
ohservations on its importance, and dwell with considerable 
prolixity on its influence on a particular indlviduaL 

Individual instances, it is true, may have their infiuencc*. in 
establishing the importance, or illustrating the effects of a 
geneiul principle ; but to confine an exercise upon a general 
subject to individual instances, is to present but narrow views 
of its importance. So far as the example introduced into the 
exercise of the student may serve to show the importance of 
a general principle, that example may be valuable, but it 
should by no means form the body of his work. It may be 
introduced into the exercise, as an illustration, or as a sub- 
sidiary portion of his labor, but it should not be dwelt upon 
to the exclusion of the principle which it is designed to illus- 
trate. Thus, in the subject to which reference has already 
been made, namely, "Truth," the well-known story of Petrarch 
may incidentally be mentioned, to show the dignity which 
attends the strictest observance of veracity ; but, an exhibition 
of the eflects on society in general of the presence or absence 
of the subject itself, would be a more useful and, of course^ 
a more valuable mode of considering the subject, than any 
attempts to show its importance in individual cases. It should 
be the constant endeavor of the teacher to lead the student to 
the consideration of causes and efiects, their operations and 
their tendencies, and, by the method of reasoning from par- 
ticulars to generals, to show how general truths are inferred 
from particular instances, and general principles are estab- 
lished by the consideration of the effects of particular causes. 

The student who is thus led to perceive the general bearings 
of a subject, will not take partial views, — he will go out into 
the world, —- on board ship,—- into factories and other large 
est-ablishraents, and view the operations of general principles ; 
will have the sphere of intellectual vision enlarged, and in- 
sensibly acquire a comprehensiveness of mental perception, 
which will release him from the shackles of a narrow educa- 
tion, and enable him to take in, as it were at' a glance, the 
grand theatre of the moral world, with all the stupondou* 
machinery by which the changes in its scenery are effected. 

As an exercise in generalization, the student may fill out 
some one or more of the following models from the outline 
presented. 
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EixaTKpU* 

I. Time. Definitioii of; its divisions; iQode of marking them;, modft 
of ascertaining; meridian; the sun; parallel between time and space, 
finite and infinite. 

2 The Fendal System. Its nature and origin, inclading a clear defi- 
nition of the meaning of the term; the countries where it existed; the 
relations which it caused among the inhabitants of a feudal country : i(A 
effects upon the morals and the happiness of the respective nations where 
it existed ; liie virtues and vices which it encouraged and engendered, and 
a consideration of the causes of its gradual overthrow. 

3. The Grecian Lawgivers, Draco, Solon, and L^curnis. The differ 
ent character of their respective laws ; the effect which they produced on 
the people ; their duration, and the probable cause of their alteration and 
abrogation ; the consequences which they produced ; and their compara- 
tive effects on the m6ra]s and happiness of the people. 

4. The Crusades. What were they ? their object; die manner in which 
they originated ; die superstitions to which they gave rise ; their effect on 
the reli^on, manners, and morals of the age ; the vices and profligacy 
which they engendered; their influence on the moral condition of the 
world, and the balance of power in Europe ; the sacrifices of blood and 
treasure which they occasioned ; the benefits which they have produced. 

5. Chivalry. What was it ? give a clear definition or description of it ; 
how it arose ; the manner in which candidates were admitted to its orders ; 
the most eminent of its orders ; the effects of the institution on the morals 
and prevalent habits of the age ; its particular effect on the female character ; 
the virtues and vices which it would naturally engender or encourage ; and 
the good or bad consequence of its universal prevalence at the present day. 

6. The ancient Sects of Philosophy. Describe the various sects ; their 
doctrines ; the manner in which they were taught ; the character of the 
respective founders ; their influence : the remarl^ble individuals who have 
embraced the principles of the respective sects ; and the effect of their 
writings and example on mankind, &c. 

7. The Public Gam^s of Greece. Their origin^ the nature of these 
games, or in what they consisted ; the places where they were celebrated : 
Uie rewards bestowed upon the victors ; the estimation in which these 
honors were held ; the effects of these games upon the victors, and upon 
the nation to .which they belonged, by encouraging athletic exercises and 
spirit of emulation ; did the encouragement of physical exertion influence" 
literary or intellectual effort for the better or the worse ? the probable effects 
of the institution of similar games at the present day. 

8. The Grecian Oracles. What they were ; where situated; by whom, 
and on what occasions, were they consulted ; the superstitions which they 
encouraged ; their probable nature ; their effects upon the religious char- 
acter of .the people ; their duration ; probable cause of their falling into 
disuse; the wisdom of ^*rovidence in concealing from mankind th« 
knowledge of future events ; fatalism. 

2^16 foUomnp subjects are suggested for the unaided effbrit of the students 

9. The Reformation. 

10. Tibe Invention of the Art of Printing. 

II. The Invention of the Mariner's Compass. 
18. The T«l99cope. 

20 
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LXXIV. 

POETRY AND VERSIFICATION. 

Potjtry may properly be defined the language of the im 
agination. Its usual form is in verse,* and it is sometiiiiesyand 
indeed most generally, adorned with rhyme. But true poetry 
consists in the idea, not in the harmonious arrangement of 
words in sentences, nor in the division of a composition into 
lines containing a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. 

Poetry t deals largely in ^gnrative langtia^ espedallj in tropes, met- 
aphors, personifications, similes, and comparisons. It is also exoeediii«Iy 
partial to oompound epithets, and new cooibinations employed for die 
purposes of illustration and description. 

Versification is the art of making verses. A verse is a 
line consisting of a certain succession of long and short sylla- 
bles. A hemistich is a half of a verse. A distich, or couplet, 
consists of two verses. 

Metre I is the measure by which verses are composed. 



♦ The word verse is freqoent!y inoorrectly used for stanza. A verse 
oaisists of a single line only. A stansa, sometimes called a stav4^ consists 
ci a number of lines regularly adjusted to each other. The word verse is 
de rived from the Latin language, and signifies a turning. The propriety 
of the uame will be seen m the fact, that when we have finished a line we 
tiktti to the other side of the page to commence another. 

t There are few words in the English language, the true signification of 
w^ich is more frequently mistaken than the word Poetry. It is generally 
thought to consist in tlie harmonious arrangement of words in sentences, 
and the division of a composition into lines containii^ a certain succession 
of long or short syllables. This is a mistaking of the dress for the sub- 
stance which the dress should cover. True poetry consists in the idea, 
that it may be presented even in the form of prose. It addresses itself to 
the imagination and to the feelings. Thus the scriptural adage, *' Love 
vour enemies," although in prose, becomes highly poetical, when presented 
with the beautiful iJlu»tration of Menon: "Like the sandal tree which 
»heds a j>erfumc on the axe which fells it, we should love our enemies." 
This distinction between the idea and the dress which it assumes, must bo 
carefully noticed by all who aspire to poetical fame. 

Perhaps there is* in no language a more beautiful exhibition of poetical 
beauties in the form of prose, than in the beautiful tale called " l^e Epi 
eurean," by Thomas Mooi-e, Esq. 

t It may perhaps be useful, although not properly connected with the 
object of English versification, to explain what is meant in psalmody by 
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This measure depends on the number of the sjllables and the 
position of the accents. 

The divisions made in a verse to regulate the proper suc- 
cession of long and short syllables are called feet. They are 
called feet, because the voice, as it were, ttepi along through 
the verse in a measured pace. The divisions of a verse into . 
feet depend entirely upon what is called the qitantity of the 
syllables, that is^ whether they are long or short, without 
reference to the words. 

Sometimes a foot consists of a single word, but it also sometimes em- 
braces two or three different words, and sometimes is composed of partt 
of different words. 

There arc eight kinds of feet, four of which are feet of two syllables, 
and four are feet of three syllables. 

The feet consisting of two syllables are the Trochee, the Iambus, the 
Spondee, and the Pyrrhic. 

The feet of three syllables are the Dactyle, the Amphibrach, the Ana- 
paest, and the Tribrach. 

The Trochee consists of one long and one short syllable ; as, hatef <IL 

The Iambus consists of a short syllable and a long one-; as, betray. 

The Spondee consists of two long syllables ; as, Pale mom. 

The Pyrrhic consists of two short syllables ; as, 6n the tall tree. 

The Dactyle consists of one long syllable and two short ones ; as, hoQ 
ngss, thundering. 

The Amphibrach consists of a short, a long, and a short syllable ; as 
deiightfiil, remov&l, cOevfiJ. 

The Anapaest consists of two short syllables and one long one ; as, 
contravene. 

The Tribrach consists of three short syllables ; as, -rftfUU in the word 
spiritual. 

Of these eight different kinds of feet, the Iambus, the Trochee, the 
Anapaest, and the Dactyle are most frequently used, and verses may be 
wholly or chiefly composed of them. The others may be termed secon- 
ary feet, because their use is to diversify the harmony of the verse. 

English verses may be divided into three classes, from the 
feet of which they are principally composed; namely, the 
Iambic, the Trochaic, and the Anapoestic. To these some 
authors add the Dactylic as a fourth division ; but an atten-* 
tive consideration of what is called the Dactylic verse will 



Lon-g, Comm^n^ Shorty and ParticiUar metre. When each line of a Rtunza 
has eight syllables, it is called Long Metre. When the first and third lines 
have eight syllables, and he second and fourth have six syllables; it is 
called Covimoji Metre. When the third line has eij^ht, and the rest have 
six syllables, it is called Slwrt Metre. Stanzas in Particular Metre are of 
various kinds, and are not subject to definite rules. 



1 



I. Hdw blithe I wh^n first 
2. When first 



3. From far 
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show that it is nothing more than the Anapaestic, with ths 
omission of the first two unaccecited syllables. 

Every species of English verse regvlarly terminates with an accented 
syllable ; but every species also admits at the end an additional anac- 
cented syllable, producing 0^ the verse be in rhyme) a double riiymc, 
that is, a rhyme extending to two syllables, as the rhyme must always comr 
mence on the accented syllable. This additional syllable often changes the 
character of the verse from grave to gay, from serious to jocose ; but it 
does not affect the measure or rhyme of the preceding part of the veae. 
A verse thus lengthened is called hypermeter, or over measure. 

Pure Iambic verses contain no other foot than the Iambus, 
and are uniformly accented on the even syllables. 
Trochaic verses are accented on the odd syllables. 

There are seven forms of Iambic verse, named from th« number of feet 
which they contain. The following line of fourteen syllables contains all 
the seven forms of pure Iambic verse. 

frOm far I came t6 woo ftnd mnlthS maid.* 
from far I came to woo and win [the maid. 
I came to woo and win the raaid. 
4. I came to woo and win thfr maid. 
'' 5. To woo and win the maid. 

6. And win the maid. 
7. The maid. 

The additional syllable en at the end of each line, to convert maid into 
maideriy will furnish' seven hypermeters, and the line will thereby be made 
to exemplify fourteen different forms of the Iambic versct 

Trochaic verse is in reality only defective Iambic ; that is to say, lam 
bic wanting the first syllable.^ 

The following line is an example of Trochaic verse : 

Vital I spark 6f | heavenlj^ | flame.§ 

* This measure is sometiraes.broken into two lines, thus : 

How blithe when first I came from far 
To woo and wm the maid. 

t The fifth fonn of Iambic verse, consisting of five Iambuses, is called tha 
Heroic measure. The follov/ing lines exemplify it: 

How loved, I how val | iied once | Avails | thSSnot, 
To whom related, or by whom begot, &c. 

The sixth form of Iambic verse is called the Alexandrine measure : 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

Which like j & wound | M snake | drS-gs Its | sl6w length | along. 

t See Carey's English Prosody, London edition of 1816, pp. 25 and 27. 

^ This line, scanned as Iambic, has a broken foot at the beginning : 

Vl I tai spark | of heaven | ly fiame. 

Soanned at Trochaic, it has the brokan foot at the ttBdi 
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Aiu^sestic verse properly consists of anapiests alone ; as, 

At thS close I df the day | when the ham | l€t Is stilL 

The first foot, however, in all the different forms of Anapiestic metre 
may be a foot of two syllables, provided that the latter svllable of tht 
fbot be accented. Snch are the Iambus and the Spondee.* But th« 
Pyrrhic and the Trochee, which have not the second syllable accented, 
are on that account inadmissible.* 

Different kinds of feet frequently occur in all the different 
kinds of verse. But it is not always that they can be exactly 
discriminated. Concerning the Trochee, the Spondee, and 
the Pyrrhic, there can be little doubt ; but with respect to the 
Dactyle, the Anapaest, and the Tribrach, the 'case is different ; 



Vlt&l I spftrk 5f I heavenly | flame. 

In like manner, if we cut off the first syllable from any form of the lam 
bic, we shall find that it may be scanned both ways, witn the deficiency of 
a semi foot at the beginningof the end, according as we scan it in Iambuses 
cr Trochees. 

Thus, the line dven aa an exemplification of the Iambic metre, on the 
preceding page, if deprived in each form of its first syllable, becomes Tro- 
chaic: 



haw) B&the whSn f first from 
when) First from 



far I 
far I 



from) Far I 

I) 



came td 
came to 
came to 
Came to 
to) 



woo &nd 
woo and 
woo and 
woo and 
Woo and 
and) 



win thS 
win the 
win the 
win the 
win the 
Win the 



mfiid. 
maid, 
maid 
maid, 
maid, 
maid 



And thus we see, that what we call Trochaics regularly terminate in an 
accented syllable, as is the case in every other form of English metre ; 
though, like every other form, they also admit an additional unaccented 
syllable at the end, producing a -double rhyme ; so that bv changing maid 
for maiden in each of the preceding lines, (as directed under Iambic verse,) 
we shall have twelve forms of Trochaic verse. But it may be remarked, 
that of the six regular forms of Trochaic verse, and the 'six hypermeter 
related to them, the first three in each class are very seldom used. 

* The following stanza is given by some authorities as an instanoe of 
Dactylic verse : 

Holy &nd | pHre &re thS | pleastires 5f ) piSty, 
Drawn fr6m th6 | fountain of ( mercy &nd | love ; 
Endless, Sx I h!i11stl6ss, Sx | empt from s& | tiSty, 
Rising tin j e&rthly &nd | soaring & | bove. 

An attentive consideration of these lines will show that they are legiti 
mate Anapaestic lines with, the omission of the first two unaccented sylla- 
bles in each line. When scanned as Dactylic measure', the two unaccented 
sj llables are omitted at the end of the even lines. By supplying the two 
unaccented syllables at the beginning of each line, they may thus be shown 
to be Anapaestic : 

Oh h6w ho I ly &nd pare | &re th6 pleas | tires 6f pi | 6ty 

As thSy *re drftwn | rrdm thS foUn ] tain of mer | cy &ud love, &o. 

And thus it appears, that when scanned as Anapssstio they want the ae 
eented syllable at the end of the odd lines. ^ 

20* 
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because, hj a poetic license, the writer maj make flie foot i& 
question a Trochee, a Spondee, or a Pyrrhic. * 

It remainfl to be observed^ that if fit»m amf verse of ordinaiy oonstnK- 
tion, we remove any number of syllables, an4 substitlite an equal namber 
of others, exactly corresponding with them m accent, the metxe will still 
be perfect, altliough the sense may be altered. Thus, 

PilSdgk'' wrmth, tO Greece the direful spring 
Of woea UnmuMred, heavenly goddess, sing. 

Altered thus : 

TTii" Frenckm&n's arts, tif Spmn the direful spring 
Of/eudg and carnage^ heavenly goddess, sing. 



Altered thus : 



Hark ! the rmmberSy toft and clear. 
Gently steal upon the ear. 

Hark ! the ihimdGrs^ hud and clear, 
Ruddy burst upon the ear. 



The Caesura (which word means a division) is the separa 
lion, or pause, which is made in the body of a verse in utter- 
ance ; dividing the line, as it were, into twor members. 

In different species of verse, and in different verses of the same species, 
this pause occurs in different parts of the verse ; and serves to give variety 
to the line. Its position is, for the most part, easily ascertained, by the 
grammatical construction and the punctuation, which naturally indicate 
the place where the sense either requires or admits a pause. 

The most advantageous position for the Caesura is generaUy after the 
fourth, fifth, or sixth syllable ; although it occasionally takes place after 
the third or the seventh. 

In the following lines the figures denote t&e number of the syQablo 
where the ccetura belongs. 

The Saviour comes 4 [] by andent bards foretold. 
From storms a shelter 5 tl and from heat a shade. 
Exalt thy towering head 6 1| and lift thy eyes. 
Exploring 3 1| till they find their native deep. 
Within that mystic circle 7 ji safely eieek. 

Sometimes, though rarely, the cesura occurs after the second or tiio 
eighth syllable : as, 

Happy 2 H without the privilege of wilL 
In different individuals 8 1| we find. 

Sometimes the line requires or admits two pauses or caesuras. Thii 
AouUe pause is by some writers called the caesura and the demi-caefioca * 

AS, 

Caesar, 2 1| the world's great master, 7 1| and his own. 
And goodness 3 1| like the sun 6 || enlightens all. 



♦ See Carey's English Prosody, p. 49. 
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There are few more melodious instances of these pauses to oe foimd. 
than in the following lines from one of the most polished poets which the 
JBnglish language has produced. 

Warms |1 in the san, 4 1| refreshes 6 [] in the l}ree2e, 
Glows II in the stars, || and blossoms |i in the trees ; 
Lives II through all life, || extends || through all extent^ 
Spreads )I undivided, operates tj unspent. 

It remains to be observed, that in poetry, as well ba in 
prose, b\it more especially in poetry, it is esteemed a great 
beauty when the sound of the verse, or of the feet of which it 
is composed, corresponds with the signification. Instances of 
this kind will . be found under the head of Onomatopoeia. A 
similar beauty appears in the following lines : 

" On the ear 
Drops the ligbt drip of the suspended oar.'* 

"The string let fly 
Twanged short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's cry.** 

SPECIMENS OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF ENGLISH VERSE. 

Iambic of the shorit^ firm, oomisting of an lu&biis with an additional 
syUahle ; Uius coinciding with the aanphidradL 

Disdaining. Consentiag. 

Complaining. Repenting. 

This form maj he found in staasas of other measure, hut is not mod 
•lone. 

Second firm of the Iambic, conmUngnftwo Iambuses, 

With ravished ears 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the god. 
Affects to nod. 

Hypermeter of the same hind. 

Upon a mountain, 
Beneath a fountain. 

Thrm iambuses, with h/permeter of the same kind, 

*T was when the seas were roaring 
With hollow hlasts of wind, 
A damsel lav deploring, 
Ail on a roc^ redined. 



Four Iambuses. 



And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 
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Five TiBUidnuet, or the Heroic meoiure. 

Be wise to-day, *t is madness to defer- 

tiow loved, how yalned once, avails thee not) 

To whom related, or by whom begot: 

A heap of dost alone remains of thee, 

'T is all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

Six lambiueSy or the Ajdxandrine measure^ 

For thoa art bat of dust -, be humble and be wise. 

( T%e latter of the two following is an Alexandrine.) 

A needless Alextlndrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

Seven leanbusee. 

The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and sere. 
The robin and the wren have flown, and from the shrub the jay, 
And from the wood top caws * the crow, through all the gloomy daj. 

This measure is sometimes broken into two lines, thus : 

When all thy mercies, O iny God I 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with, the view, I 'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 
• 
Dvefutic verse of one Trocheeanda long syUaUe. 

Tumult cease 
Sink to peace. 
See him stride, 
Vallejrs wide. 
Over woods. 
Over floods. 



Tujo Trochees, 



Bich the treasure. 
Sweet the pleasure. 
Soft denials 
Are but trials. 



* This alteration in a line of one of the sweetest pieces of poetry evw 
written in any language, was suggested by the lamented Mr. Bailey, of the 
High School for Girls, in this city. In compiling " The Young Ladies' 
Class Book," he expressed a wish to the author to take this liberty, but he 
deemed it unwarrantable. The reading is adopted here as a besatiful ex- 
empliflcation of what is stated under Onomatopoeia; and, indeed, when we 
consider how easily the printer might mistake in manuscript a to for 
a double /, it would not be surprising if it should hereafter appear that our 
gifted cotmtryman originally wrote it caws, and not eaUs, as it is generallj 
written. 



J 
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Tkffo IrocheeSf toith an additional long syllable. 

In the days of old 
Fables plainly told. 
ITiree Trochees, 

60 where glory waits thee. 

rhree Trochees^ with an additional syllable. 

Restless mortals toil for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought 

Four Trochees, 

Round us wars the tempest louder. 

With an additional syllable. 

Idle after dinner in his chair. 
Fiot Trochees. 

All that walk on foot or ride in charioti. 
Six Trochees. 

On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary willow. 

Anapaestic verse consisting of one Anapasst, 

But in vain 

They complain. * 
Ttco Anapassts, 

But his courage *gan fail, 
For no arts could avaiL 

With an additional syllable. 

But his courage 'gan fail him, 

For no arts could avail him. 
Three Aimpcests. 

I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

Four Anapcests. 

At the dose of the day wnen the hamlet is still. 

Hypermeter of four AnapoBSts. 

On the warm cheek of youth, smiles and roses are blending. 

▼EBSE8 IN WHICH THE 8ECONIXABT FEET ARE ADMITTED TO OITI 

VAEIETT TO THE MELODY. 

I%e student will observe, hy the nuxrhs on the vowels, what the secondary foA 
are, which are irUroduced in thefoUotmm/ lines ; the firstfoot is a spondee 

There soon the sufferer sinks to rest. 

There too was he, who nobly stemmed the tide. 

That breast the seat of sentiment refined. 

Hail, long lost Peace ! hail, dove-eyed maid divine. 

* This measure is ambiguous, for by accenting the first and third sylla 
bles we may make it TroMoic, 
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A PyrHde occurs in thefoUowtTig. 

If ano^ht be welcfime t5 onr gyWan shed, 
Be It the the traveler whd has lost his waj. 
I sought the beauties Of the painted vale. 
The flowers I often watered with my tears. 
And loaded with mj sighs the passing gale 

Spondeet and Pyrrhics with lambuaes. 

Go pioas offspring ftnd restrain those tears; 
I fly to regions Of eternal bliss. 
Heaven In your favor hears my dying prayers ; 
Take my last blessing In this clay cold ki^ 

A Daeb^ ttith Iambuses. 

MurmHrlng, and with him fled the shades of night 

AmphSbracks mixtd with Iambuses. 

0*Sr many a frozSn, many a fi^ry tip. 

A Spondee and a Tribrach, with Iambuses. 

Innumerable before th' Almighty throne. 

It will thus be perceived, that by the mixture of different kinds of fee^ 
all that variety is produced, which renders poetry agreeable to the ear. 
To constitute verse, it is not sufficient that a number of jarring syllables 
should be ranged in uncouth lines, with rhyme at the end Order, regu- 
larity, symmetry, and harmon v are requisite, wliile the taste and judgment 
of the poet are displayed by tne proper mixture of accented and unac 
cented syllables to form ah harmonious line."* 

The student, having now been made acquainted with the 
different kinds of verse, may be required to compose verses 
himself in all the different kinds of measure. As a first exer- 
cise in versification, he may be permitted to write words in 
verses without regard to their signification^ making what maj 
be called nonsense verses, as in the following 

Example* 

Five foot Iambus or Heroic Vetse. 

Thus man attempts some nobler end to seen. 
Bestrides the flood in horror at the plan. 

♦ The harmonjjT of a verse may sometimes be utterly destroyed by the 
misplacing of a single monosyllable ; thus, • 

" Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, thouj^h locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience is with injustice corrupted." 

In this extract, the measure of the third line is utterly destroyed by tlM 
misplacing of the word is. It should be, 

•» Whose conscience with injustice is conpupted." 
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Trochaic 
Boilin;^ in the troubled sea. 
Full of mirthful hope to be. 

Anapcestic. 

From the brow of the hill see the hermit appear, 
And with joy m his face mark the waters so dear, Ac 

JBxerctses. 

Having previously attempted to form verses in all the dif- 
ferent sorts of measure that have been described, with words 
-without reference to sense, the student may arrange' the fol- 
lowing lines in regular order. The lines themselves contain 
all the words necessary both for the harmonious construction 
and the expression gf the sense. The order of them is^ how- 
ever, disturbed, as will be seen by the following 

JEbcample. 

Adieu to the woodlands, where, gay and sportive, 
The cattle play so frolicsome, light bounding. 
Adieu to the woodlands where I hare roved oft, 
And, with the friend that I loved, conversed so sweetly 

Same word* properly arranged. 

Adieu to the woodlands, where, sportive and gay, 
The cattle light bounding so frolicsome play. 
Adieu to the woodlands where oft I have roved. 
And sweetly conversed with the friend I have loved. 

Exercises. 

Verses to be arranged by the Student in Anapeestie * lines (^four JeeL 

Content and joy are now fled from our dwellings, 
And, instead, disease and want are our inmates. 

• ♦ Dr. Carey, in his English Prosody, says, "If, like Tcrtseus of old, I had 
to awake dormant valor' with the voice of song, I would in preference to 
every other form of English metre, choose the Anapaestic, or four feet in 
couplets, which, if well written, in real anapaests, unincumbered with an 
undue weight of heavy syllables, and judiciously aided by appropriate mu- 
sic, could hardly fail ip martialize even shivering cowards, and warm them 
into heroes ; the brisk, animating march of the verse having the same effect * 
. on the soul, as the body experiences from the quick, lively step, which, hy 
accelerating the circulation of the blood, at once warms and dilates the 
heart, and renders the warrior more prompt to deeds of prowess." If anv 
one would test the justness of Dr. Carey's opinion, as thus expressed, hfa 
doabts will be resolved by the perusal o/" Caninbell's beautiful piece, enti 
Med " LochiePs Warninfis." 
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Kc-^ chivalry is dead, and Gallia mined, 
And the glory of Europe is fled for CTer. 

'T is woman, whose charms impart every rapture, 
And to the pulse of the heart add a soft spring. 
Her sway is so supreme, the miser himself 
Resigns her his key, and to love grows a convert 
Sorrow lifts up his* head at the sound of her voicci 
And, from his shed. Poverty well pleased listens. 
Even age, hobbling along, in an ecstasy 
Beats time to the tune of her song with her cratch. 

How sweet is the thought of to-morrow to Uie heart. 
When Hope's fairy pictures display bright colors, 
How sweet when we can borrow from futurity 
A balm for the griefs that to-day afflict us. 

To be made into Iambic verus with fiur fieL 

And while I feel thy gradous gifts 
My song shall reveal all thy praise. 

The search shall teach thee to prize life, 
And make thee good, wise, and gratefuL 

With ease you wear a thousand shapes, 
And still you please in every shape. 

Neither wealth I pursue,, nor power, 
Kor hold in view forbidden joys. 

The prudent nymph, whose cheeks disclose 
The olushing rose and the lily, 
Will screen her charms from public view, 
And rarely be seen in the crowd. 

Iambic verses of Jive feety or the Heroic * measure. 

As Orpheus tunes his song in Thracian wilds, 
The raptured beasts throng around him in crowdk 

Seek not thou to find, with vain endeavor, 
Of Almighty mind the secret counsels ; 
The great decree lies involved in darkness; 
Nor can the depths of fate by thee be pierced. 

could somQ poet rise, bold in wisdom, 
And unfold half ihy beauties to the world. 
Roving on fancy's wing, impart thy fire. 
And feel thy genius beaming on his heairt, — 

1 'd wish humbly, though the wish would be vain, 
That on me some small portion might alight. 



* This is the principal metre of our language, and it is happHv adapted 
lo every kind of subject, from the most exalted to the most humble ana U 
tniliar, and it may be used with or without rhyme. 
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Where spreads the risiiiff fbrei^ 
For the lordly dome shelter. 
To their airy beds high built, 
Bee retamiag home uie rookk 

Now battle ^lows with fury 
In torrents flows hostile blood. 

Here yon 11 find mental pleasora^ 
Pleasures that the mind adorn. 
The joys of sense are transient, 
They dispense no solid bliw. 

The shepherd dines by the brook 
Heat the fierce meridian from 
By the branching pines sheltered 
O'er Ins grassy seat pendent 

But from stream, dell, or mountain 
Springs not a fluttering zephyr, 
Iiest the noontide beam, feainil 
His silken, his soft wings scorch. 

RHYME. 

Bh jme is a similarity, or agreement, in the sound of final 
sjUables. 

Verse without rhyme is called Mank verse.* 

It is a general rule in poetry, with regard to rhymes, that 
they should begin on the accented syllable. 

In the forming of verses with rhyme, it is a good rule to 
let the weaker line stand first.f 



* Bhyme is by no means to be considered as an essential oonstitnent in 
fini^lish poetry. Much poetry has been written, and that, too, of the 
choicest description, in which rhyme has no part The poetry of Milton, 
Shakspeare, Thomson, Young, and a host of others, whose writings haye 
contributed so much to the literature of the language, seldom admits this 
** fnereinetatis ** ornament, as it has been called. But it has been said, that^ 
although, in the fiye feet Iambic measure, the measured dignity of the yerse 
supplies the place of rhyme, in the other forms of English yersification it is 
absolutely essential. Whoeyer will be at the pains to oonyince himself that 
this is an ernmeous opinion, may easily do so by the perusal of the works 
of Dr. Southey, especially, nis " Thalaba, or the Destroyer." 

t Th^ student in his mret attempts at yersification, should be cautioned 
against tn^ injudicious use of txplekves. An expletiye is a word introduced 



iner6ly to illjM||Uhe line, while it not onlrcontributes nothing to the sense, 
but absolutelMHaLens it' Pope^in lis Alssayon Criticism, exemplifies, 
while he conaeansllus fault. .v 



^Mkvhile expletiyes their feeble aid do join. 
And ten tow words oft creep in one dull line." 

21 
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Bhymea may occur in consecative, or alternate linesi «r in 
any other regcdar order, at the pleasure of the writer. 

Rhymes are of two kinds, perfect rhymes and allowable 
rhymes. The diflTerence between the two kinds will readily 
be seen by the following Vocabulary, taken from Walker's 
«* Rhyming Dictionary.*' * 



* On the same principle of association, on which some of the 
sons in this volnme are rounded, it is thought that this Yocabulary "win aid 
the student, not only in finding a riiyme. but likewise in sugi^tuig ideas. 
Dr. Carey, in the Preface to his « English Prosody," says: **lt is not with 
the view of making poets and poetesses that I send forth this pnblicatioa. 
That must be the work of nature alone : it is not in my power to create 
them ; and if it were, I might be accused of doing more harm than good, in 
tempting many of my yomsg readers to quit a ninfnl calling for tin un 
gainful trade. My anns are more humble ; — 1. xo teacli the Mamer tonad 
poetry with propriety and grace ; 2. To improye and polish his style for 
prose composition." And, further on, he adds; "Inae^ eyeiy person, 
whether poet or not, who has received any to^rable education, and {mtends 
to write decent prose, oug^t Hkewise to be qualified for the occasiciiial |Hro- 
dnction of a few verses, smooth, at least, and fnetrically correct, whatever 
may be ^eir merit or demerit in other respects. That the practice of tersi 
ficadon materii^y improves the style for prose composition^ there cannot bo 
a doubt. The -ear which is acutely sensible to the narmomes of verse, will 
naturally revolt asainst iiAatmonions harshness in prose ; and tiie ^pina 
bestowed in seaiching for a variety of words of different lengths, qnantitifi^ 
and UrminationSf to suit the exigencies of the metre, — 

' the shifts and turns, 
Th' expedients and inventions multiform, 
To which <lie mind resorts in chase of tettttt^ 
T* arrest the fleeting images, that fiU 
The mirror of the mmd.' 

will copiously enlarge the writer's stock of emM^onBf — will enable him 
to array his thoughts in a more elegant and Mnidtive garb, and to vacv 
that garb at pleasure, by the reader aid of a diversified phraseology. It wiu. 
at the same time, produce a more important and beautiful effect, — it will 
enrich tihe intellectual store of thought ; for, while in search for an epitk^ij 
for an example, or a periphrase, he is obliged to view the subject in all its 
possible beanngs and relations, that he may choose such particular word or 
phrase, as shaJl exhibit it in the most advantageous light. And what study 
more effectual to call into action the powers of the mind, to exercise the 
^ndffment, to whet the si^acity, cmd gime birth to a varut^ ofideas^ which 
migat otherwise have lain for ever dormant ? For these weighty consid 
erations, the practice of versenaiaking has been recommenjlea by Locke, 
Chesterfield, Franklin, &c., &c." 

The teacher will find the following d^ietcise, called by the French *' Bmu 
jRiinew,^* interesting to the ymm^ student; and. like ul Other in j ft ements 
to thought, auxiliary to the subject />f composioon. . ^ 

" One of a party writes down ^ rhyming wMsjTor a (AltBiem ; which 



another nndertakes to compidb^%^*AUinf up the 9tstga^fmt^, on a sub- 
ject either chosen at pleasure, or pr^BCnbed, as IBv^H|«nay be. Tie 
following stanza, in which the words in italic are the riiP|jing words pr»> 
vionsly assigned, will be sufiiciently explanatory of the praor'~ ' 
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LXXV. 

VOCABULARY OF RHYMBS. 

JXredxonM far jmdiny Ehymii. 

1. 1^ looking for a word in the following vocabulary, consider the five 
Towels, J., Ef^O, Uj and begin at the vowel that precedes the last con- 
lonant of m word ; for example, to find pemiaae, and the words that 
fffa3naie Jto it, i) is the last consonant, A the vowel that precedes it ; look 
for ADE, and yon will find made, fade, invade, and all the other words of 
that rhyme. 

•To Hops. 

Down, down, vain hope, to me no •••••• mor« 

Can spring return, with blossoms erottmsd^ 

Nor Summer ripen Autnmn^s store, 

Which noirlies withering on the ground. 

Fade, fade, vain Hope I all else has • • « • . faded; 

Why should I dream and cherish tkee? 

8iQoe dark Despair, that sun has ..... sAadedp 
Which once gave light and joy to me. 

Go, flatterer, go ! fhy honr is past; 

Thy promised pleasures all are vain: 

I know they are not meant to • . . • • last 

And ne'er wiU troat to thee ogam** 

Another sort of poetical amusement has the name of Eeko Verses, In 
l^ese the repetition of the last word or syllable of a verse gives an an8>^er 
to a question, or explains some subiect, which that verse contains. Tlie 
following echo verses allude to the Soundheads in the leigu of Charles the 
First 

Now, Echo, on what 's religion grounded ? 

Soundhead, 
Who *s its professor most considerable ? 

Baible. 
How do these prove themselves to be the godly ? 

Oddly. 
But they in life are kn6wn to be the holy. 

O lie/ 
Do they not learning from their doctrine sever ? 

Ever/ 
Yet they pretend, that they do edify ; 
♦ OJie/ 

What church have they, and what piQpits ? 

Puts, 
Are crosses, images, and ornaments their scandal? 

Ml/ 
How do they stand affected to the government civil ? 

JEvtL 
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2. In like manner, if a word end in two or more consommts, he^ it 
ihe Towel that immediately {{Recedes the first of them ^ for example, hni, 
N is first of ihe final consonants, A the vowel that precedes it ; see AND^ 
uid yon will find bandf ttand, command, &c. 

3. Bnt if a diphthong, that is to saj, two or more vowels t(^tfaer, 
firecedes the last consonant or consonants of a word, begin at the first of 
ihese two rowels ; thus, to find the rhymes to ditdain, look not for JQV, 
Dttt for AINf and yon will find brain, chain, gain, &c 

4. To find a word that ends in a diphthong preceded bj a consonant, 
begin only at the first rowel of the diphthong; for example, to find the 
chymes to subdue, look for UE, and you will find clue, due, entue, &c 

6. All the words diat end in a single rowel, preceded bj a consonant, 
are fonnd by looking for that rowel only, except always the words that 
end in mnte E, whidi are constantly found by the same method that has 
been already prescribed for finding the rhymes to persuade, whose final 
E is silent, and serves only to lengthen the* sound of the ^ in the last 
syllabla 

AB. 

Bab, cab. dab, mab, nab, blab, crab, drab, scab stab. AUowaiie rkymet 
babe, astrolabe, &c. See Dureetton 3. 

ACE. 

Ace, dace, pace, face, lace, mace, race, brace^ chace, grace, place, space, 

trace, apace, deface, efface, disgrace, displace, misplace, embrace, ^mace, 

interlace, retrace, populace, &c. Perfect rhymes, base, case, abase, debase, 

&c. AUovHMe rhymes, grass, glass, &c., peace, cease, &c., dress, less, &c. 

ACH. 
Attach, detach, &c. Perfect rhymes, batch, match, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, 
fetch, wretch, &c. See Direction 3. 

ACK. 
Back, cack, hack, jack, lack, pack, quack, tack, sack, rack, black, clack, 
crack, knack, slack, snack, stack, track, wrack, attack, zodiac, demoniac, 
tfymposiac, almanac. Allowable rhymes, bake, take, &c., neck, speck, &c. 

ACT. 
Act, fact, pact, tract, attract, abstract, extract, compact, contract, de 
tract, distract, exact, protract^ enact, infract, subtract, transact, cataract, 
with iJie preterits aiid participles of verbs in ack, as backed, hacked, &c. 
Allowable rhymes^ the preterits and participlee of verbs in ake, as baked, 
cakedj &c. See Direetion 3. 

» 

But to the King they say they are most loyal. 

Lde alL 
Then God keep King and state from these same men. 

Amen* 
It remains to Ic observed: 1. That the two oorrespofiiding syllables of a 
rhyme must not only besin their consonance with the accented rowel, but 
must preserve it throng^h the remaining letters ; thus, tact and vezt, song 
and Um^ echo with one another respectively^ in the sounds ext and ong. 

2. The sounds, and not the letters, constitute the rhyme. Thus, mnff 
and rough, blew and grew, though different to the eye, form an, unobjec- 
tionable rhyme ; but bough and toitgh, though similar to the eye, have no 
similarity m sound. 

3. The letter or letters in the syllable which precede the accented vowel, 
must be different in form and sound, otherwise the consonance will be dis* 
agreeable to the ear. Hence, tend and the last syllable in contend sent and 
sceTtt are not allowable rhymes. 
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AD. 

Add, bad, dad, gad, had, laiL mad, pad, sad, brad. olad. slad, plad, ehad, 
&c. AUouhMs rhym€$, cado, fade, &c., glede, bead, reaa, &o. See Dirte- 

ADE. 
Cade, fitde, made, jade. lade, wade, blade, riade, shade, ipade, trade, de 
grade, evade, dissuade, invade, persuade, blockade, biigade, esplanade^ 
cavalcade, masquerade, renegade, retrograde, serenade, ambuscade, cannon 
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bead, mead, &o., heed, need, &c See Pireetion 3. 

AFE. 
Safe, chafe, vouchsafe, &c. AttawadU rkjfmet, leaf, sheaf/ &c., deaf, &c., 
latigh, stafi; &o. 

AFF- 
Gaff, chaff, draff, quaff, staff, eneraff, epitaph, cenotaph, paragraph, &o. 
rhymSf laugh. AHowaole rhymes^ safe, chafe, &c. 

AFT. 
Aft, haft, raft, waft, craft, shaft, abaft, graft, draft, ingraft, handicraft 
Jpgrfeet rhtpnety draught, and the preterits andpartieiplet oftferbt in 9tt arid 
ac^, cu quaffed, lauded, &c. AUowaSf^ rhymes, the preterite andpartiei 
p/ee ofverhe in afe, tu chafed, vouchsafed, &c. 

AG. 
Bag, cag, fag, gag, nag, quM^, raj^, tag, wag, brag, crBg,diig, flag, knaff, 
shag, snag, stag, wrag, scrag, Brobdignag. 

AGE. 
. Age, cage, gage, page, rage, sage, wage, stage, swase, assuace, eujgage, 
disengage, enrage, presage, appenage, concubinage, neritagie, nermitage, 
parenta|e, parsonage, personage, pasturage, patronage, pilgrimage, villas- 
age, equipage. JUiow<Me rhymes^ edge, wedge, &c., liege, siege, oblige, 
(Sec. 

AID, see ADE. 

AIGHT, see ATE. 

AIGN, see ANE. 

AIL. 
Ailf bail, fail, hail, jail, mail, nail, pail, quail, rail, sail, 1»il, wail, flail, 
frail, snail, trail, assati, avail, detail, bewail, entail, prevail, retail, counter 
vail, &c. Perfect rhymes, ale, bale, dale, gale, hale, male, pale^ sale, tide, 
vale, wale, scsJe, stale, swale, whale, impale, exhale, regale, veil, nightin- 
gale, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, peal, steal, &c., bell, cell, &c. 

AIM, seeAME. / 

AIN. 

Gain, blain, brain, dhain, fain, gain, grain, lain, main, pain, rain, vain, 
wain, drain, plain, slain, Spain^ stain, swain, train, twain, sprain, strain, 
abstain, amain, attain, complain, contain, constrain, detain, disdain, di»- 
train, enchain, entertain, explain, maintain, ordain, pertain, obtain, refrain, 
regain, remain, restrain, retain, sustain, appertain. Perfect rhymes^ bane, 
cane, dane, crane, fane, jane, lane, mane, plane, vane, wane, profane, hhrri 
cane, &c., deign, arraign, campaign, &c., feign, reign, &c., vein, rein, && 
Allowable rhymes lean, mean, &c., quc^, seen, &c., ban, can, &c., den, 
pen, &C. 

AINT. 

Ffllnt, paint, plaint, quaint, saint, taint, acqnaint, attaint, complaint, con 
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•traint, VMtnInt, &o. Perfect rkyme^ feint. Ailowaile rkymssj oant, ptr 
ico., ie&t, rent, &0. ^^ ^^^ 

^ AIR, see ABE. 

AISE, see AZE. 

AIT, see ATE. 

AITH, see ATH. 

AIZE, see AZL. 

AKE. 
Ake, bftke, eake, lake, make, quake, rake, sake, take^ wake, brake, drakep 
fake, shidLe, snake, stake, stnike, spake, awake, betake, fbrnake, wiiitake, 
partake, overtfdce, undertake, bespake. Perfeet rkafmibs. break, ateek, &c. 
' MowaiU rAfw»M,back, rack, &c., beck, deck, &c., speak, weak, &c. 

AL« 
Cabal, canal, animal, admiral, cannibal, capita], cardinal, eotnleflil^ c«^ja 
nl, corporal, criminal, critical, festival, funeral, general, hospital, intemi, 
Sbcral, madrigal, fiteral, magteal, mineral, mystical, musical^ nMnral, origi- 
nal, pastoral, pedestal, jpenooal, physical, poetieal, polxticai, prmfiipal, 
pradigal, prophetical, rational, satncal. reciprocal, rhetorical, several, tern 
poraL trtu^fu, tyrannioaL carnival, scnismatical, whimsical, aisenaL Al 
towcMe raifmsa^ all, ball, sc, ail, mail, &c., ale, pate, &c. 

ALD. 
Bald, scald, emerald, &o. Pwfeet rkifmez^ ths pretsrits cm4 peurttciplti cf 
verba m aU, anl^ cmd awl, at called, mauled, crawled, &o. 

ALE, see AIL. 

ALF. 
Calf, half, behalf, &c. AUowaiU rAymes, staflT, laugh, &0. 

ALE. 
Balk, chalk, stalk, talk, walk, calk, &c Perfect rhymey hawk. - JSme 
e£U rhymety sock, clock, «ce. 

ALL. 
^All, ball, call, &c. Perfect rhymes, awl^ bawl, brawl, crawl, acrawl, 
sprawl, squaU. AUowaUe rhymes, cabal, eqmvocal, &c. See AL. 

ALM. 
Calm, balm, becalm, psalm, palm, embalm. &c., whose j^urah and third 
persons singtuar rhyme toith alms, cts calms, becalms, &c. 

ALT. 
Halt, malt, exalt, salt, vault, assault, default, and &ult, the last af wkuk 
ie by Pope rkymed with thought, bought, &c. 

ALVE. 
Calve, halve, salve, valve. 

AM. 
Am, dam. ham, pam, ram, sam, cram, dram, flam, sham, swam, epinam, ^ 
anagram, &o. Perfect rhymes, damn, lamb. AutnoaUe rh ym e s ^ aame^ 
lame, &c. 

AME. 
Blame, came, dame, same, flame, fame, frame, game, lame, name, tame, 
shame, inflame, became, defame, misname, misbecame^ overcame, &o. 
perfect rhvmcs, aim. claim, maim, acclaim, declaim, exclaim, proclaim, re- 
claim. Allowable rkymM, dam, ham, &c., hem, them, &c., theme, scheme^ 
&c., dream, gleam, &e. 

AMP. 
Camp, champ, onunp, damp, stamp, vamp, lamp, clamp, decamp, m. 
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AN. 

Ban, cm, dan, man, nan, pan, ran, tan, yan, bnm, plan, ican, span, than, 
unman, foiw-nn, bagan, trepan, ooortesan, partisan, artisan, pelican, cara- 
van, &0. AUoiwaiU rhffmetf twnetOaae, plau, mane, &o., bean, lean, wan, 
■wan, &e.j gone, upon, ^« 

AKCE. 

Chance, dance, glance, lance, trance, prance, entrance, romance, advance^ * 
mischance, complaisance, circumstance, eoontenance, deUvarance, conso- 
zianoe, dissonance, eztraraffance, ignorance, inheritance, maintenance, tem- 
perance, intemperance, euorbitanoe. ordinance, concordance, sofibrance, 
sostenance, utterance, anrogance, Tigiiance, e^anse, enhance. 

ANCH. 
Branch, stanch, laneh, Uanch, ranch, hanoh. Fer/eet rkjpnM, Uranch, 
paonch. 

AND. 
And, band, hand, land, rand, sand, brand, bland, gnad, dand, ataad, 
strand, command, demand, ootrnteimand, disband, expand, withstand, 
understand, xeprifliand, eontrabandf &c. AUowaiU rkfmetj wand, fond, 
bond, &c., ana the preterits andpartieijpUt of verbs in am and eat«, a$ re 
mainedi leaned, &o 

ANE, see AIN. 

ANO. 
Banff, fimg, gang, hanff, pang, tang, twang, sang, nog^ hanQgofl^ dm0» 
AUowaiiU r^jmetf song, jong^ &D. 

ANGE. 
ige, range, tirange, estrange, emoga, tyfthang»,tiitnahmt>» 
VJi^fmet, revenge, avenge, &o. 

ANK. 
Bank« blank, shank. cTAnir. jifmy. drank, slank. ftank. sosiik. ttuik. lank* 
plank, pcank, rank, toank, disrank, mountebank, &c 

ANSE, see ANCE. - 

ANT. 
Ant, cant, chant, grant^ pant, plant, rant, slant, adant oonmlalsant, dis- 
plant, enchant, gallant, implant, recant, supplant, tnmspl >dit, sosonant, ad- 
amant, arrogant, combatant, consonant^ connorant, pfoiestant, significant, 
visitant, covenant, dissonant, disputant, tieg^t. elephan* ezhorbitant, con. 
versant, extravagant, ignorant, insigninoant. innabitant, militant, predoml 
nant, sycophant, logilant, petulant, &c. AUaweMe rh^iMf faint, painty &0. 

*" AP. 

Gap, gap, hap, lap, map, nap, pap, rap, sap, tap, chap, clap, trap, flap, 
knap, slap, snap, wr^, scrap, strap, enwrap, entrap, miuiapy ecc. JUimoable 
rhfmeSf cape, tape, ^., cheap, heap, and SYmp, 

APE. 
Ape, cape, ehape, grape, rape, scrape, shape, escape, mspe, orape, tape, 
&c. AUaweMe rnymee, neap, keep, &c. 

APH, see AFF. 

APSE. 
Lapse, elapse, 
mngtilair of the 
&c. AUowaUe\ 
verbs in ape and eap, as ap^, he apes, heaps, he heaps,^c. 

APT. 
Apt. adapt, &c., rhymes^ themreterUs and participles of the verbs in Sjp, as 
tappea, slapped, &c. Allowable rhymes, the preterits a/kd partidplst of ths 
verbs in ape, as aped, escaoed, &o. 
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AB. . 
Bar. car, far, jar, mar, par, tar, spar, scar, star, chair, a£iir, debar, uibsr, 
catarra, particiuar, perpendicular, secular. anenUir, regular, popular, singii- 
lar, titular, vinegar, sclmeter, calendar, colan^r.* Btafeet rkgmej tkeplt^ 
v€rb are. AUawabU rhfmes, bare, prepare^ &c., pair, repair, wear, tear, 
war, &C., and wordt ending inetor or, Aovtn^ the aeemUontheiast n/OaiU, 
or latt hk two* 

ABB. 
Barb, garb, &o. 

AROE. 
Farce, parse, liars, &o. ABowabie rhymes scarce. 

ARCH. 

Arch, march, parch, starch, countermarch, &o. 

ARD. 
Bard, card, guard, hard, lard, nard, shard, yard, bombard, discard, re 
gard, interlard, retard, disreeard, &c.. and tne preterits and partieipiee ^ 
v«nB« »ft ar, Off barred, scarred, &c. AUotaaUe rnymeej cord, reward, &»• 

ARD. 
Ward, award, reward, &c AUowaUe rhymes^ hard, card, seo the last 
artieUj hoard^ lord, bird, curd, emd the preterits and partieiples of the veris 
in ar, or, and nr, as barred, abhorred, mcurred, &c. 

ARE. 

Bare, care, dare, fare, hare, maf^, pare, tare, rare, ware, flare, glare, scan, 
■hare, snare, spare, square, stare, sware, prepare, aware, beware, oompare, 
declare, ensnare. Perfect rhymes^ air, fair, Jiair, lair, pair, chair, stair, affair, 
debonnair, despair, impair, repair. &c., bear, pear, swear, tear, wear, ftr- 
bear, forswear, &c., there, were, where, ere, e*er^ ne'er, elsewhere, whate'er, 
however, howsoe'er, whene'er, where'er, &c., heir, coheir, their. AUoteaik 
rhymes, bar, car, &c.,' err, prefer, and here, hear, &c, regular, aingnlar 
war, &C. " 

ARES. 

tJnawaies. Rhpnes, theirs^ and the plurals of nouns and third persons 
SMgular of verbs in are. air. eir, ear, as care, he cares, pair, he pairs, heiis, 
bear, he bears, &c. Tne culowMe rhymes are the plurals of nouns and CJL 
thira persons singular of verbs which are allowed to rhyme with the temUna 
tion ars, as bars, cars, errs, prefers, &c. 

ARf. 
Scarf. AUowaNe rhymes, dwarf, wharf. 

ARGE. 
Barge, charge, large, targe, discharge, overcharge, surcharge, enlaige 
AUowaHe rhymes, verge, emerge, gorge, forge, urge, &c. 

ARK. 
Bark, cark, dark, dark, lark, mark, park, shark, spark, stark, embari^ 
remark, &o- Allowable rhymes, cork, fork, &c. 

ARL. 
Snarl, marl, pari. AUowaUe rhymes, curl, furl, &c 

ARM. 
Arm, barm, charm, farm, harm, alarm, disarm. Allowable rhymes, warn 
iwann, storm, &c. 

ARN. 
Bam, yam, &c. ABowiMe rhymes, warn, forewarn, &c., horn, mom, &9 

ARN. 
Warn, forwam. JPerfeet rhymes, horn mom, &e. AUowaUe rhyme* 
bam, yam, &o. 
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ABP. 
~ Carp, harp, sharp, ooontencarpf &c, AUoteabU rhfme^ warp. 

ABSH. 
Harsh, marsh, && 

ART. 
Art, cart, dart, hart, mart, part, smart, tart, start, apart, depart, bnpart 
dispart, eomiterpart. Perfect rhymes^ heart. &c. Auowttbie rh ym es^ wart 
thwart, &c., hurt, &c., dirt, flirt, &c., pert, &o. 

ABT (sounded OBT). 
Wart, thwart, &c. Ftrfict'rhjfmes, short, retort, &o. JHh wa Ui rk^^mmt 
art, sport, court, &c. 

ABTH, see EABTH. 

ABVE. 
Carre, staire, &c. JUowaiU rhymety nenre, deserre, &c* 

AS. 
Was. AttowadlerkymetfhMtiB. 

ASS. 
Ass, brass, class, grass, lass, mass, pass, alas, amass, cuirass, repass, sup 
pass, mocBss, &c. AUowaHe rhymes, base, face, deface, &0., loss, toss, &o. 

ASE, see ACE. 

ASH. 
Ai^, cash, dash, clash, crash, flash, gash, gnash, hash, lash, plash, rash, 
thrash, slash, trash, abasa, &c. AUowabU rhymes^ wash, quash, &0., laash, 
&c. 

ASH. 
Wash, quash, &c. ABowaUe rhymes, cash, dash, &c. 

ASK. 
Ask, task* bask, t^ask, flask, mask. 

ASP. 
Asp, clasp, gasp, grasp, hasp. AlhwtMe rhymes, wasp, &c. 

AST. 

Cast, last, blast, mast, past, vast, fast, aghast, avast, forecast, orercast, 

outcast, repast. Perfect rhymes, the preterits ana participles of verbs in ass. 

as classed, amassed, &c. Allowable rhymes,- the preterits and partieiples of 

verbs in ace, as placed, &o. Nowns amd verbs in aste, €ts taste, waste, &c. 

ASTE. 
Baste, chaste, haste, paste, taste, w&ste, distaste. Perfect rhymes, waist, 
and the preterits a/nd participles of verbs in ace, a>s faced, i)Iaced, &c. AUow^ 
aUe rhymes, cast, fast, &c., best, nest, &c., and the preterits oitd participles 
of verbs in ess, as messed, dressed, &c. 

'AT. 
At, bat, cat. hat, fat, mat, pat, rat, sat, tat, vat, brat, chat, flat, plat, sprat, 
that, gnat. Allowable rhymes, bate, hate, &c. 

ATCH. 
Catch, match, hatch, latch, patch, scratch, smatch, snatch, despatch. 

ATE. 
Bate, date, fate, eate, grate, hate, tate, mate, pate, plate, prate, rate, sate, 
state, scate, slate, abate, belate, collate, create, debate, elate, dilate, estate, 
ingrate, innate, rebate, relate, sedate, translate, abdicate, abominate, abro* 
gate, accelerate, accommodate, accumulate, accurate, adequate, afiection- 
ate, advocate, adulterate, aggravate, agitate, alienate, animate, annihilate, 
antedate, anticipate, antiquate, arbitrate, arrogate, articulate, assassinate, 
calculate, capitulate, captivate, celebrate, circulate, coagulate, commemor- 
ate, commiserate, communicate, compassionate, confederate, congratolate, 
eoogregate, consecratC) contaminate, corroborate, cultivate, candt<£^te, coop* 
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ttAte, odebnto, considerate, oonsolAte, capacitate, debilitate., dedicate, da 
generate, delegate, deliberate, denominate, depopulate, didocate, depreeite, 
discriminate, derogate, dissipate, delicate^ disconsolate, desperate, deprecate, 
edncate, effeminate, elevate, emulate, estimate, elaborate, equivocate, eradi- 
cate, evaporate, exaggerate, exasperate, expostulate, exterminate, extricate, 
fiM?ilitate. fortunate, generate, tflitolate, hesitate, illiterate, illuminate, iniiata, 
imitate, immoderate, impetrate, importunate, imp«ecate, inanimate, inno- 
vate, instigate, mtemperate, intimate, intimidate, intoxicate, indicate, in 
ralidate, mveterate, mviolate, lentimate, ma^trate, meditate, mitigate, 
moderate, necesaitate, nominftts, obstinate, participate, passionate, penetrate, 
^rpetrate, peraonate, potentate, precipitate, predestinaite, predominate, 
premeditate, prevaricate, procrastinate, profli^te, prognosticate, propagate^ 
recriminate, regenerate, regulate, reiterate, reprobate, reverberate, rumin- 
ate, aeparate, sophisticate, stipulate, sulyngate, subordinate, sufibcate, ter 
ninate, tolerate, temperate, vindicate, violate, unfoirtunate. JPmfaet riyatiri, 
bait, plait, strait, wait, await, great. Nearly perfect rhytnesj eight, ivei^t, 
height, straight AUowaiUrhymes^ beat, heat,&e.,bat| cat^ &s^ bef^ wet, &o. 

ATH. 
Ba&,p«th,te. M9mMtfk^mes, hath, Mtfa, &e, 

ATHE. 
Bathe, swathe, lathe, rathe. 

AUB, see OB. 

AUCE, see AUSS. 

AUC^,MeOAGH. 

AUD. 
Fraud, land, applaud, defraud. Perfea rhymes, broad, abroad, bawd ; mid 
the preterits and vartieiples of verbs in aw, as gnawed, sawed, &c. AllowaUe 
rhymes, odd, nod, &c, ode, bode, &c. ; aiso the word load. 

AVE. 
Cave, brave, gave, grave, crave, lave, nave, knave, pave, rave, save, shave, 
slave, stave, wave, behave, deprave, engrave, oulbrave, fbrgave, misgave, 
architrave. Allowable rhyme, the auxiliary verb have. 

AUGH, see AFF. - 

AUGHT, see OUGHT. 

AULT, see ALT. 

AUNCH. 
Launefa, patmeh, haunch, staunch, &c. 

AUNCE, see ONSE. 
AUNT. 
Aunt, daunt, gaunt, haunt, jaunt, taunt, vaunt, avaunt. Perfeet rhfmee 
■lant, aslant. Au<noable rhymes, want, &c., pant, cant, &c. 

AUSE. 
Cause, pause, clause, applause, because. Terfeet rhymes, the phmds tf 
nouns, and third persons singular of verbs in aw, as laws, he curaws, dec. 
Allowable rhyme, was. 

AUST, see OST, 

AW. 
Craw, daw, law, chaw, claw, draw, flaw, gnaw, Jaw^ law, mair, paw, far, 

■aw, straw, thaw, withdraw, foresaw. 

AWD,86eAUD. 

AWK, see ALK. . 

• AWL. 
Bawl, brawl, drawl, orawl, scrawl, sprawl, squall. Per/het rk y me e , bsB, 
•all, fall, gall, small, hall, pad, taU, wall, Stan, install, foraetidl, tlnr^l, ^nall 
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AWN. 
Dawn, brawn, fawn, pawn, spawn, drawn, yawn, lawn, withdrawn. 

AX. 
Ax, tax, wax, relax, flax. Perfect rhymes^ thettlurals ofwnms^ and third 
persons singular of verbs in ackj as backs, sacks, &c., he lacks, he packs, &c. 
AUtHvabU rhymeSy tkevlurals of nouns, and thirdperaons singular ofverls i» 
ake, as cakes, lakes, &o., he makes, he takes, &c. 

AY. 




display, dismay, essay, forelay, gainsay, inlav, relay, repay, roundelay, 
virelay. Perfect rhymes^ neigh, weigh, inveigh, &c., prey, they, eonyey, 



obey, purvey, survey, disobey, grey. AUotoaile rhymes, tea, sea, lbe,tee, 
fi^ee, dsc. 

AZE. 
Graze, daze, blaze, gaze, glaze, maze, raze, amafli, graze. Perfect rkmnes, 
raise, praise, dispraise, &c., phrase, paraphrase, &c., and the nouns jUieral, 
and tJUrd persons singular of the present tense of verbs in ay, eig^,' and ey ; 
as dar^, he inveighs, he obeys, &c. Allowable rhymes, ease, teaise, seise, &o . 
and keys, thepbtrat ofkej ; euso the auxiliaries hsAond was. 

£ and £A, see £E. ' 

£ACE, see EASE. 

EACH. 
Bes9h.b!«aGh,blttMh, each, peach, preach, teach, impeaoh. Nemliyptrfset 
rijfm», beech, leeeh, speech, beseech. Allowable rhymes, fetch, wrcicii, &c. 

£AD, see EDE and EED. 

EAF, see lEF. 

EAGUE. 
League, tess^goe, ^- Perfect rhymes, intrigae, fatigue, &e. ABowaile 
rhymes, Hague, vague, &c., leg, beg, &c., bag, rag, &c. 

EAR, see AKE. 

Beak, speak, bleak, creak, freak, leak, peak, sneak, squeak, atreak, wmk, 
tweak, wreak, bespeak. JNiearly perfect rhymes, cheek, leek, creek, meek, 
reek, seek, sleek, pique, week, shriek. Allowable rhymes^ heck, speck, &o., 
lake, take, thick, lick, &c. 

EAL. 

Deal, heal, reveal, meal, peal, seal, steal, teal, veal, weal, zeal, squeal, 
repeal, conceal, congeal, anneal, appeal. Nearly perfect rhymes, eel, heel, 
feel, keel, kneel, jpeel, reel, steel, wheel. Allowable rhymes, bell, tell, &c., 
bale, tale, &c., bill, fill, &c., ail, fail, &c. 

EALM, see ELM. 

EALTH. 
Health, wealth, stealth, commonwealth, &c, 

EAM. 
Bream, cream, ^eam, seam, scream, steam, stream, team, beiim, dream* 
Perfect rhymes, puegm. scheme^ theme, blas{>heme, extreni<e, supreme. 
Nearly psffect rh^m>es, deem, teem, beseem, misdeem, esteem, disesteem, 
redeem, seem, &c. AUowaole rhymes, dame, lame, oec, limb, him, &Ct, 
them, hem, &c., lamb, dam, &c. oee AME. 

EAN. 
Bean, clean, dean, glean, lean^ mean, wean, yean, demean, unclean. 
Perfect rhwnes, conyene, demesne, mtervene, mien. Nearly fmfect rhymas, 
machine. Keen, screen, seen, green, spleen, between^ careen, foreseen^ serene, 
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(>btMiM,tarrMUL&c., ^neen, spleen, &e. AJlowaHerkfrnet^haa^maob^kt^ 
ban, man, &o., hkk^ thin, begin, &c. 

EANS, see ENSE. 

EANT, see ENT. 

EAP, see EEP and £P. 

EAB, see EEB. 
EARD. 
Heard, herd, sherd, See* Perfect rhym^j the preterits and 
wirBe m er, as erred, preferred, &c. AUowaiie rhyme, beard^ ths^ 
mmdpatticipiss of verbs in ere, ear, and ar, as reyered, feared, barret 

EARCH. 
Seanh, perdh, reeesrch JUhtcaSle rhymes, chorch, smiroh, lurch, paidL 
manh, 4do* 

EARL. 
£ail,peaiL Perfect rhfms, ^A, &c Allowable rhy me s j snaii, mari, chnA 

EARN, see ERN. 

EARSE, see ERSE. 

EART, see ART. 

EARTH. 
Earth, dearth. Pnfeet rhymes^ birth, mirih, &c. AUowabls rkymet, 
hearth, &o. 

EASE, sounded EACE. 

' Cease, lease, release, grease, decease, decrease, in c r ease , teleaae, smoaase. 

Perfect rhyme, peace. Nearly perfect rhymes, piece, oieo^, fleeee, geess^ 

frontispi^, apiece, &c. Allowable rhymes, less, n^ess,^., lace, maoe, &&, 

miss, hiss, &o., nice, yice, &c. 

EASH, see ESH. 

EAST. 
East, feast, least, beast Perfect rhymes, and pretsrits and partieipUs ef 
verbs in ease, as ceased, increased, &c. Nearly perfect rA^f^nM: priest, AU 
Jowaiie rhymes, baste, taste, &c., best, chest, &c., fist, hst, «c., and ths 
preterits aid partie^des qf verbs in esse and iss, as dressed, hissed, fto. 

EAT. 
Bleat, eat, feat, heat, meat, neat, seat, treat, wheat, beat, cheat, defeat^ 
estreat, escheat, entreat, retreat. Perfect rhymes, obsolete, replete, concrete, 
complete. Nearly perfect rhymes, feet, fjeet, gleet, sreet, meet, sheet, sleeit, 
street, sweet, discreet Allowable rhymes, bate, grate, nate, &c., get, met, &&• 
.blt,hit,&;c. See ATE. 

EATH. 
Breath, death, &c, ABowable rhym^, heath, sheath, teeth. 

EATHE. 
Breathe, sheathe, &c. Perfect rhymes, wreath, inwreath, bequeath, be- 
neath, underneath j &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, seethe, &c. 

EAVE. 
Cleave, heave, interweave, leave, weave, bereave, inweave. PerfeU 
rhumes, receive, conceive, deceive, perceive. Nearly p^fett rhymes, eve^ 
grieve, thieve, aggrieve, achieve, believe, disbelieve, relieve, reprieve, re 
trieve. AUowabuf rhymes, give, live, &c., lave, cave, &o., and have. 

EBB. 
Ebb, web, &•» Allowable rhymes, babe, astrolabe, &c, s^ebe, ^ 

ECK. 
Baok, neck, oheok, deck, speck, wreck. AUowabls rhymes^ brsak, taks 
. beak; sneak &c. 
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I 

ECT. 
Sect, abject, ftffect, correct, incorrect, collect, deject, detect, diveot, du ^ 
aspect, disaffect, dissect, effect, elect, eject, erect, expect, indirect, infect, ^ 
ispect, neglect, object, project, protect, recollect,'renect, reject, respect,, 
sleet, subject, suspect, arcnitect, circiim8{>ect, dialect, intellect, ^rfeei 
h,jfmes,'the nretents emdpairtidpUs of verba in eck, as decked, checked. &c. 
Iffatoitils rhfmest^tks preterits and participlea of verba in ake, and eak, a$ 
•akecL leaked. 

ED. 
> Bed, bled, fed, fled, bred, led, red, shred, shed, sped, wed, abed, Snbfed, 
iU8led# Perfect rhymes^ said, bread, dread, dead, head, lead, read, spread, 
faread, tread, behead, o'erspread. AuowaUe rhytnea, bead, mead. &c., olade, 
ade, &c., maid, paid, &c., a/nd the preterits andparticipUs of verbs in ay^ey, 
ind eigh, as bayed, obeyed, veighed, &c. 

£D£, seeEED. 

EDQE. 
Edge, wedge, fledge, hedge, Iedge,pledge,sedg;e, allege. ABowailUrhsfmes^ 
age, page, &c., siege, oblige, &c., pnyilege, sacnlege, sortilege. 

££. 
Bee, free, glee, knee, see, three, Ihee, tree, agree, decree, deme, disagree, 
foresee, o'ersee, pedigree, he, me, we, she, b^ juDilee, lee. ifeariif ptarfeet 
rhjfmesj sea, plea, flea, tea, key. Allowable rkymsa, all words of one sylwMs 
emdmg in y, ye, or ie, or polustfUables of these terminations hmnng the accent 
in the fdtymate or anttpentUtimate syllable, 

EECE, see EASE. 

EEGH, see EACH. 

EED. 
Greed, deed, indeed, bleed, breed, feed, heed, meed, need, reed, speed, 
need, steed, weed, proceed, succeed, exceed. Perfect rhymes^ knead, read. 
Intercede, precede, recede, concede, impede, supersede, &c., bead, lead, 
mead, plead, &c. AUowaole rhymes^ bed, dead, &c., bid, hid, dpc, made, 
blade, &c. 

EEF, see lEF. 

EEE, see £AE 

EEL, see EAL 

EEM, see £A3 

EEN, see EAK. 

EEP. 
Creep, deep, sleep, keep, peep, sheep, steep, sweep, weep, asleep. Neady 
perfect rhymes, cheap, heap, neap, &c. JJtawabU rhymes^ ape, rape, &c., 
, step, nep, &c., hip, lip, &c. 

££R. 
Beer, deer, fleer, geer, jeer, peer, meer, leer, sheer, steer, sneer, cheer, 
Toer, picker, domineer, cannoneer, compeer, engineer, mutineer, pioneer, 
privateer, charioteer, chJinticleer, career, mountaineer. Perfect rhymes^ 
nere, sphere, adhere, cohere, interfel:e, persevere, revere, austere, severe, 
sincere, hemisphere, &c., ear, clear, dear, fear, hear, near, sear, smear, 
spear, tear, rear, year, appear, besmear, disappear, endear, auctioneer. Al 
hvabie rhytnes^ bare, dare, &c , prefer, deter, character, &c. 

- EESE, see EEZE. 
EET, seeEAT. 
EETH, see EATH. 
EEVE, see EAVE. 
- 22 ^ 
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BreeM, freeM, i^Mue, sneese, sqaeezo. tmd the pbtralt of nouns mmm 
third fm'toHS sinftdar^prwnt tmU^ of vsrlstn ee, o^bees, he sees. 2V 




pm uuimmtt f as iouges, monarchim, &c. 

EFT. 
Cleft, left, theft, ireft, bereft, &c AUowaile rkffmea, lift, sift, &c.^ amm 
tks thirdptnont wnfpuiar^ftmnt tmue, ofv§rh» Mt afe, flfi^ AQgh* MH^ifi^ 4V 
chsfed, qneffiBd, laughed, whiffed, &c. 

EG. 
^tef I0& beg, peg. AUowaUe rhymes^ fagtiej plague, fe., leegne, 
teagae,&o. 

SIGH, see AT. 

EIGHT, Bee ATE. 

EIGN, see AIN. 

EILfSee AIL. 

Em, see AIN. 
EINT, see AINT. 

EXB, see ABE. 

Eir, see EAT. 

EIVE, see EAVE. 

EIZE, see ££Z£. 

ELL. 
Ell, dwell, fell, hell, knell, qaell. sell, bell, ceS, dispel, foreteU, excel, 
compel, befell. yelL well, tell, swell^ spell, smell, shell, parallel, sentinel, 
infidel, citadel, reiel, repel, rebel, impel, expel. AUowaiU rh^mes^ bale, 
sale, &a., heal, peal, &c., eel, steel, &c. 

ELD. 
Held, geld, withheld, upheld, beheld. &o. Perfect r^ywMs, the preteritt 
and partieipUa of verbs in ell, as swelled, felled, &c. AUowabie rkymes^ 
the preterits amd participles of verbs in ale, ail, &o., heal, seal, &c., I» em 
paled, wailed, &c., healed, sealed, &c 

ELF. 
Elf, pelf, self; shelf, hunself, &c. 

ELK. 
Elk, whelk, &c. 

ELM. 
Elm, helm, rei^, whelm, everwhehn, &c. ABouMdie rh tf rnm^ pain, 
film, &c. 

ELP. 
Help, wheH>, ydp, &e. 

ELT. 
Belt, gelt, melt, felt, welt, smelt, pelt, dwelt. Perfect rhifms, dealt 

ELVE. 
Delve, helve, twelve, &c. 

ELVES. 
Elves, themselves, &c. Perfect rhymes^ the plurals of nowu and thud 
persons singular of verbs in ^emd en«, as twelves, delves, shelves, &c. 

EM. 
Gem, hem, ste,m, them, diadem, stratagem, &c. Perfect rhymes, coq. 
denm, contemn, &o. Allowable rhymes j lame, tame,d^., team,8eaiq|ti|enif. 
phlegm, dec. 
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EHE^feeEAM. 

Elfy. 

Condemn, oontemn, &o. Perfeei rhfmst, gem, hem, te. AUowaU§ 
hymes^ lame, tame, d^}^ team, seam) &c. 

EMPT. 

Tempti exempt^attempCk contempt 

EK. 
Ben, hen, fen, ken, men, pen, ten, then, iHien, wm, denteen. AlkmmUt 
wkymesy bane, fane, &c., mean, bean, fto. 

ENCE. 
Fenoe, bmca, pence, thence, whence, defence, expense, offiBoce, pretence, 
commence, abstinence, oiicnnuerence, conference, confidence, conseqnenoe, 
continence, benevolence, concupiscence, difference, diffidence^ diligence, 
eloquence, eminence, evidence, excellence, impenitence, impertinence, im- 
potence, impndence, improvidfence, incontinence, indifference, indigence. 
Indolence, inference, intelligence, innocence, magnificence, mnnificence, 
ne^igence, omnipotence, penitence, preference, providence, recompense, 
reference, residence, reverence, vehemence, violence. Pet^set rfcyww , sense, 
dense, cense, condense, immense, intense, propeose, dii^WMMi, saspense, 
prepense, incense, franluncense. 

ENCH. 
Bem^ drench, retrencht qoeitch, clench, ateoch, ieiioh« Ireoch, wenchi 
vreneh, intraudi. 

END. 
Bend, mend, blend, end, fend, lend, rend, send, spend, tend, vend, amend, 
■tbend, ascend, commend, contend, defend, depend, descent, distend, ex- 
pend, ^[tend, forefend, impend, misspend, obtend, offend, portend, pretend, 
Sroteod, suspend, transcend, nnbend, ap{>rehend, compr«ien^ oonaescend, 
iscommend, recommend, reprehend, dividend, reverend. Perfeet rhymes^ 
friend, befriend, and the preterits and partieifles of verba in en, as penned, 
kenned, &c. AUowaile rhymes^ the preterits and participles of verbs in ean, 
as gleaned, yeaned, &c. 

El^S. 
Amends. Perfeet rhymes ^ thepiuraU ofnouns, and tktrd persons singu 
lor y present tense^ of verbs in end, as ends, friends, he mends, &c. 

ENE, see EAN. 

ENGE. 

Avenge, revenge, &c. 

ENGTH. 
Length, strength, &c. 

ENSE, sounded ENZE. 
Cleanse. Perfect rhymes^ iheplttrais of nowns, and third persons singula 
UWf present tense, of verbs ineji^as hens, fens, he pens, he kens, &c. 

ENT. 
Bent, lent, rent, pent, scent, sent, shent, spent, tent, vent, went; absent, 
meant, ascent, assent, attent, augment, cement, content, consent, descent, 
dissent, event, extent, foment, frequent, indent, intent, invent, lament, x^is- 
spent, o'erspent, present, prevent, relent, repent, resent, ostent, ferment, 
outwent, underwent, discontent, unbent, circumvent, represent, abstinent, 
accident, accomplishment, admonishment, acknowledgment, aliment, arbi- 
trement, argument,, banishment, battlement, blandishment, astonishment, 
armlpotent, Dellipotent, benevolent, chastisement, comp^rat, compliment, 
complement, confident, continent, corpulent, detriment, Vpfcrent, diffident, 
diligent, di^paragement, document, element, eloquent, eminent, equivalent, 
establishment, evident, excellent, excrement, exigent, exjwriment, firma 
ment, frandnlent, government, embellishni^it, imminent, impenitent, im 
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pertinent, implement, impotent, impriBcmment, improYident, impndent, isei 
dent, incompetent, incontinent, indifferent, indigent, innocent, ineoleBl^ 
Instniment, Irreyerent, langniumient, ligament, lineament, ma^nificeBt, 
management, medicament^ malecontent, monument, neglig^t, nourishmcnti 
nutriment, Occident, onmipotent, opnlent, ornament, parliament, penitent 
permanent, pe^^tinent, president, precedent, prevalent, provident, ponish 
ment, ravishment, regiment, resident, redolent rudiment, sacrament, aedi 
ment, sentiment, setUement, subsequent, supplement, intelli^nt, tenement 
temperament, testament, lourpament, turbulent, vehement, yiolent, vimlent 
reverent. AUowaUs rhymetf paint, saint, &c. 

ENTS. 
Accoutrements. Perfect rkfmes^ theplurais of notuns^ and tkirdpenotu 
HngvioTf present tense, of verbs in ent, as scents, he assents, &c. 

EP. 
Step, nep, &c. JUhwaHe rhymes, leap, reap, &c., rape, tape, &e. 

EPT. 
Accept, adept, except, intercept, &c. Perfect rhymes, crept, slept, wept, 
kept. Auo%oaUe rhymes, the preterits and particles of verbs tn ape, ec^, aeut 
eap, eu peeped, reaped, shap^ &c. 

EBB. 
Err, aver, defer, infer, deter, inter, refer, transfer, confer, prefer, parterre, 
administer, wagoner, islander, arbiter, chaiiioter, villager, cottager, dowager, 
forager, piUager, voyager, massacre, gardener, slanderer, flattCTer, idfdtttor, 
provender, theatre, amphitheatre, foreigner, lavenderj messen^r, passenger, 
sorcerer, interpreter, officer, mariner, harbinger, minister, register, canister, 
chorister, sopnister, presbyter, lawgiver, philosopher, astrologer, loiterer, 
prisoner, grasshopper, astronomer, sepulchre, thunderer, traveller, murdenr, 
usurer. AUowaue rhymes, bare, care, &c., ear, fear, &c., bar, car, &c., sir, 
fir, her, &c. 

J:RCH, see EABCH. 

EBCE, see EBSE. 

ERD, see EABD. 

EBE, see EEB. 

ERGE. 
Verge, absterge, emerge, immerge. Perfect rhyme, dirge. Nearliy pmfee* 
rhyme, urge, purge, surge. AUowaJbU rhymes, barge, large, &c 

ERN. 
Fern, stern, discern, concern. Perfect rhymes, learn, earn, yearn, &c. 
AU&waUe rhymes, bam, yam, &c., bum, tum, &c. 

ERSE. 
Verse, herse, absterse, adverse, averse, converse, disperse, immerse, per- 
verse, reverse, traverse, asperse, intersperse, universe. Perfect rhymes, 
amerce, coerce, &c., fierce, tierce, pierce, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, faree, 
parce, Mars, &c., purse, curse, &c. 

ERT. 
Wert, advert, assert, avert, concert, convert, controvert, desert, divert, 
exert, expert, insert, invert, pervert, subvert. Ailotcaile rhymes, heart, 
part, &c., shirt, dirt, &c., hurt, spurt, &c. 

ERVE. 
Serve, nerve, swerve, preserve, deserve, conserve, observe, reserve dii 
■erve^ subserve* AUowable rhymes, starve, carve, &c., curve, &c. 

ESS. 
Bless, dress, cess, chess, guess, less, mess, press, stress, acquiesce, ac^eia 
address, assess, compress, confess, caress, depress, digress, aisposaesft, dis 
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tress, excess, express,, impress, oppress, possess, proftss, recess, repress, re 
dress, snecess, transgress, adulteress. Ixashfnlness, bitterness, cheerfnhiess, 
oomfortless, eomeliness, dizziness^ aiocese, drowsiness, eagerness, easiness, 
embassadress, emptiness^ evenness, fatherless, filthiness, fooUdbness, forget- 
ftilness, forwardness, frowardness, fmitftdness, fnlsomeness, giddiness, 
greediness, gentleness, governess, happiness, haughtiness, heaviness, idle 
ness, heinonsness, hoaryness, hollowness, holiness, lasciviousness, lawfol 
ness, lazine^^ littleness, liveliness, loftiness, lioness, lowliness, manlinesSf 
ma^terless, mightiness, motherless, motionless, ni^edness, neediness^ nois 
omeness, nnmMrless, patroness,' peevishness, perfidionsness, pitOess, poetess, 
prophetess, ransomless, readiness, righteousness, shepherdess, sorceress, sor- 
didness, spiritless, sprightliness, stabbomnoss, stnrdiness, surliness, steadi- 
ness, tenderness, thouehtfulness, ugliness, uneasiness, unhappiness, vota- 
ress, usefulness, wakefulness, wantonness, weaponless, wariness, willing 
ness, wilfulness, weariness, wickedness, wilderness, wretchedness, dmnken 
ness, childishness. AUowaUe rhymes^ mass, pass, &c., mace, place, &o. 

J!i0l!«, see luXiMta* 

KSH. 
Flesh, fresh, refresh, tiireah, afresh, mesh. ABouhM» rAfSMf, mash, 
flash, &c. 

ESK. 
Desk. PmfeU Bhftmt, grotesque, burlesque, &c JUHomiNt iZAfm«f, 
mask, ask. 

EST. 
Best, chest crest, guest, jest, nest, pest, quest, rest, test, vest, west, ar- 
rest, attest, oequest, contest, detest, digest, divest, invest, infest, molest, 
obtest, protest, request, suggest, unrest, interest, manifest, &c. Ptrfiet 
rhymeBf breast, abreast, &c., and'ths' preterits and'partieipU9ofv&rh» in ess, 
at dressed, abreast, expressed^ &c. AUawaUe rhymes, cast, fast, &c., haste, 
WMte, &C., beast, least, &c. See EAST. 

ET. 
Bet, jet, fret, get, let, met, net, set, wet, whet, yet, debt, abet, beget, ba 
set, forget, regret, alphabet, amulet, anchoret, cabinet, epithet, parapet, 
.rivulet, violet, counterfeit, coronet, &c. Perfect rkymes, sweat, threat, &c. 
AUovaUe rhymes, bate, hate, &c., beat, heat, &c. 

ETCH. 
Fetch, stretch, wretch, sketch, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, match, latch, &o ^ 
peach, bleach, &c. 

ETE, see EAT. 

EVE, see E AVE. 

EUM, see TIME. 

EW. 
Blew, chew, dew, brew, drew, flew, few, grew, new, knew, hew, Jew, 
mew, view, threw, yew, crew, slew, anew, askew, bedew, eschew, renew 
review, withcfrew, screw, interview, &c. Perfect rhymes., mew, clue, due, 
cue, glue, hue, me, sue, true, accrue, ensue, endue, imbue, imbrue, pursue, 
subdue, adieu, purlieu, perdue, residue, avenue, revenue, reUnue. 

EWD, see EUD. 

EWN, see UNE. 

EX. 
Sex, vex, annex, convex, complex, perplex, circumflex, mid the phtrals 
o/wnms and third persons singtdar of verbs in eck, as checks, he checks, 
&c. MUnoaiie rhymest ax, wax, &c., and the phtrals of nouns and third 
fenons singular of verbs in ake, ack, eak, eke, ique, ike, &o., breaks, rakes. 
ne takes, he breaks, racks, he ekes, pikes, he likes, he pipes, &c. 

22* 
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EXT. 
Mezft, pratexty tmd ikepMtmU and portieifUt ^ twrftf ti» ex, 09 Tiazadfe 

psrpleMd, &»• AUowom rMffmet^ the prOmiU and partieipiet of 9mn69 m 




ieny, ixnplr, espy, outvie, outfly, rely, reply, supply, nnafl^ 

amplify, beautify, certirv, crucify, deify, dignify, edify, falsiry, fortify, 

r, indemnify, justify, magnify, modify, moIUfyt mortify, 



gratify, glorify, 



g"*"«xi K»""»yi »im«3iiin«y, .justiiy, raagniiy, moainr, momry, monny, 
pacify, petrify, punfy, putrify, quaUfy, ratify, rectify, sancdfy, satiify 



i 



£T, Bee AY» , 

IB. I 

Bib, crili, aqnft, drib, gSby nib, rib. ABowaUe rkymm, bribe, tnSbe, a» 

IBE. 
Bribe, tribe, scribe, ascribe, describe, superscribe, prescribe^ ptroscribe^ 
sabscribe, transcribe, inscribe. AUotoaiU mymesy bib, crib, &c. 

ICE. 
loe, dice, mice, nice, price, rice, sptce, slice, thrice, trice, adviock, entiefl^ 
Tice, device. JPtr/eU rh^mst, ths nouns^ rise» concise, precise, parediae, 
&c ABffwaiU rmMM miss, kiss, hiss, artifice^ avarice, cockalnoe, bene 
fice, cicatrice, edifice, orifice, prcyadice, precipice, sacrifice, ^e^ pe^ 
fleece, &c 

ICH, see ITCH. 

ICK. 
Brick, rick, chick, kick, nek, nick, pick, quick, stick, thick, trick, aritb 
metic, asthmatic, choleric, catholic, phle^atic, heretic, rhetoric, schismat- 
ic, splenetic, limbic, asteric, politic, empiric. AUinpotia rhym$9^ ]ik% pike, 
&c., weak, speak, &c 

ICT. 
Script, addicty aiSict, convict, inflict, contradict, &e. Ttrfeet rkfrnaSf tike 
preterits and partieiples of veroa in ick, cu licked, kicked, &c. ABotoaUe 
rhymM thepreterite and participles ofverhs in ike, eak, at liked, feaked, &c 

ID. 
Bid, ehid, hid, kid, lid, slid, rid, bestrid, pyraaiid, forbid. Mhwaik 
rhyme^t bide, chide, parricide, &c., and the vreterifs and partip^^ qf the 
verbs m y or ie, a« died, replied, &c., lead, bead, mead, deed, need, Asc, 
and the preterits and pahietples of verbs in ee, as freed, agieed, &c. 

IDE. 
Bide, chide, hide, glide, pride, ride, slidcj side, stride, tide, wide, bride^ 
abide, guide, aside, astride, beside, bestride, betide, confide, decide, deride, 
divide, preside, provide, subside, misguide, subdivide, &c. Perfect rhfmes. 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ie cmd y, as died, re^ed, &c., and 
the participle sighed. JiBowable rhymes, bead, mead, &c., bid, hid, &c. 

IDES. 
Ides, besides. Perfect rhymes f the phirals of nouns and third persons 
singular of verbs in ide, as tides, be riqes. Auowabie rhymes, the plurals 
of nottns and third persons singular of verbs in ead, id, aa beads» he 
leads, JEC., kids, he bids, &c. 

IDGE. 
lEhidge, ridge, abridge, &c. 

IDST. 
Midst, amidst, &c. Perfect rhymes the second person eingular efAs 
present tense of verbs in id, as thou biddest, thou biddest, &c. AJkeeaHe 
rhymeSf the second persons singtUar of the present tense of verbs in ide, 
as thou biddest, thou readest, &c. 

IE or T. 



i 
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Bcanfy, Bignify, specify, stupifj, terrif j, testify, verify, rillify, vitrify, vivify, 
prophesy. Ferfeft rhymes^ high, nigh, sig^, uiigh. AUowaib rhymes^ bee, 
Bhe, tea, sea, &c., pleurisy, chemist^, academy, apostasy, oonspiraoy, con- 
federacy, ecstasy, democracy, embassy, fallacy, legacy, supremacy, lunacy, 
privacy-^ "pvncjy malady, remedy, traj^y, comedy, cosmomphyi geogra- 
phy, geometer, &c., elegy, certainty, sovereignty, loyalty, diatoyiuty, 
penalty, casual^, ribaldry, chivalry, infamy, constancy, fealty, cavalry,* 
bigamy, polygamy, vacancy, inconstancy, infancy, company, accompany, 
dittany, tyranny, villany, anarchy, monarchy, lethargy, incendiary, infinn- 
ary, library, salary, sanctuary, votary, auxiliary, contrary, diary, granary, 

novel^, 
, enemyi 
regency. 




imagery, lottery, misery, mystery, nursery, ramery, silvery, sorcery, 
treachery, discovenr, tapestry, majesty, modesty, immodesty, honestv, dis* 
honesty, courtesy, neresy. poesy, poetry, secresy, leprosy, perfidy, subsidy, 
drapery, symmetry, drollery, prodigy, policy, mutiny, destiny, scrutiny 
hypocrisy, fiunily, ability, activity, avioity, assiduity, civility, community, 
concavity, consangoinity, conformity, congrnity, ^utumity, facility, fal- 
aity, familiarity, formality, jpnsneroeity, gratuity, humidity, abeurit^, activ- 
ity, adversity, affability, amnity, agility, alacrity, ambiguhy, animosity, 




equality, equanimi^, equity, eternity, extremity, fatahty, feUcity, fertility; 
fidelity, frugality^ mtnnty, ^vity, hostility, humanity, humility, imman 
ity, immaturity, immensity^ immoorality, immortality, immunity, immuta 
buity, impartiality, impossibility, impetuosity, improbity, inanity^ inca- 
pacity^ incivility, incon^ity, ine<|uahty, indemnity, infinity, inflexibility, 
instability, invalidity, jollity^ lemty, fubricityj magnanimity, majority, 
mediocrity, minority, mutability, nicety, perversity, peri>lexity, perspicuity, 
prosperity, privity, probalility, probity, propensity, rarity, irapidity, sa^ 
city, sanctity, sensioility, sensuality, solidity, temerity, timidity, tranqail 
ity, virginity, visibility, university, trumpery, apolo^, senealogy, ety 
mok>gy, simony, symphony, soliloquy, allegory, armory^ factory, pillory, 
faculty, Izeasury, usury, augury, importunity, impunity, impurity, mHoou- 
curacy, inability, incredulity, indignity, infidelity, inirmity. iniquity, in- 
tegrity, laity, liberality, mahgnity, maturity, morality, mortality, nativity, 
necessity, neutrality, nobility, oDscurity, opportunityi partiality, perpet- 
uity, prosperity, pnority. prodigality, purity, quality, quantity, scarcity, 
security, severity, simplicity, sincerity, solemnity, sterility, stupidity. 
Trinity, vacuity, validity, vanity, vivacity, unanimity, uniformity, unity, 
anxiety, gaiety, impiety, piety, satiety, sobriety, society, variety, customary, 
melody, pnilosophy, astronomy, anatomy, colony, gluttony, harmony, agony, 
gallantry, canopy, history, memory, victory, calumny, Injury, luxury 
penury, pequry, usury, industry. 

I£G£, see EASE. 

Grief, chief, fief, thief, brief, belief, reiief, &o. Perfaet rhymM, reef, beef, 
&c. Nearhf perfect rhfmet^ leaf, sheaf, &c. 

lEGE. 

Liege, siege, oblige, disoblige, asseige, besiege. 

lELD. 
Field, yield, shield, wield, afield. Neady perfect rAymtfs, lA« patents and 
parttdples of verU in eal, as healed, repealed, &c. 
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lEN.seeEEN. 

lEND, see END. 

lERCE, see EBSE. 

lEST, see EAST. 

lEYE, see EAVE. 

IFE. 
Rife, fife, knife, wife, strife, life. AUowaUe rh^nya, difi; skiff, stifl^ whiff, 

, IFF, see IFE. 

IFT. 
Gift; drift, shift, lift, rift, sift, thrift, adrift, ^., and ths pnUrits and 
partictplet of verbg in iff, a$ wliiffed, &c. 

IG. 
Big, dig, gif , fig, pig, rig, sprig, twig, sWig. AUowalU rhyma, league, 
teaffue, fatigue, &c. 

IGE, see lEGE. 

^ IGH, see IE. 

IGHT, see ITE. 

IGN,8eeINE. 

IGUE, see EAGUE. 

» IKE. 

Dike, like, pike, spike, strike, alike, dislike, oblique. jASowaHe rkfrnet^ 
leak, speak, antique, &c., lick, pick, &c. 

ILL. 
Bill, chUl, fill, drill, gill, hill, ill, kill, miU, pill, quill, rill, shriU, fill, sklS, 
spill, still, swill, thrill, till, tnll, will, distil, rulful, instil, codicil, daflfodil, 
utensil. Perfect rhymes^ all words ending in ile, with the accent on the 
antepenvUvnuxte eyUable^ as volatile, &c. AUowaUe rhymes^ b^l^t chyle, 
file, feel, reel, &c., meal, peal, seal, &c., and words in ble, haUfgng the ac 
cent on the otntepenHUvnuUej as suitable, &c. 

ILD. 
Child, mild, wild, &o. Perfect rhymes^ the preterits and participles of 
verbs of one syllables^ in ile, or of more syUaUeSy provided the accent i$ 
on the last, as pile4»' reviled, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, the preterits andptllt 
ticipUs of verbs in ill, as filled, willed, &c., in oil, as oiled, boiled, foiktif 
&c. 

ILD. 
GUd, build, rebuild, &c. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and participles ef 
verbs in illed, as filled, willed, &c. AUowaUe rhymes, child, inild, eendilmr 
allowable rhymes, which see, 

ILE. 
Bile, chyle, file, guile, isle, mile, pile, smile, stOe, style, tile, vile, whiles 
awhile, compile, revile, defile, exile, erewhile, reconcile, beguile. Alimf 
able rhym^f oil, boil, &c., bill, fill, &c. ' 

ILK. 
Milk, silk, bilk, &c. 

ILT. 
Gilt, jilt, built, quilt, guilt, hilt, spilt, stilt, tilt. 

ILTH. 
Filth, tilth, &c. 

IM. 
Brim, dim, grim, him, rim. skim, slim, trim, whim, prim. Perfect rkmts^ 
Ihnb, hymn, limn* AUowaMe rhymes, lime, time, chmb, &c., team^ gfeaiQi 

OBO* 
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1MB, see IM. 

IME. 
Chiino, time, ^me, climb, clime, crime, prime, mime, riivmei tlimey 
Uiyme, lime, sublime. AUowadls rhymes^ brim, dim, maritime, &c. 

IMES. 
Betimes, sometimes, &c. Perfea rhymes^ thsplurais of nouns and third 




UfN, see IM. 

IMP. 
Imp, piop, Bmp, gimpi 

IMPSE. 
Glimpee. Bhymes^ d^^plm'aU of nomu and third perrnngpMimUQj 
%n imp, as imps, he limps, &o. 

IN.' 
CSiiii, din, fin, gin, grin, in, inn, kin, pin, shin, sin, spin, skin, thin, tin, 
wint within, assassin^ jayelin, b^n. AuoynMs rkjffnss^ chine, dine, &aj 
lean, bean, &c., machme, magazine, &c. 

INGE. 
Mhice, prince, since, qnince^ rince, wince, conyince, evince. 

INCH. 
Clinch, finch, winch, pinch, inch. 

mcT 

Instinct, distinct, extinct, precinct, succinct, &e., and ths prsterits and 
partieipUs a/ verbs in ink, as linked, pinked, &o 

IND. 
Bind, find, mind, blind, hind, kii^d^ ^nd, rind, wind, behind, unkind, re 
mind, &c., and the preterits and parttctpies of verbs in ine, as refined. Amw- 
aUe rhymes^ rescind, prescind, and the nottn wind, as it is freguendy pro 
nounced, also the participles of verbs in oin, as joined. 

INE. 
Dine, brine, mine, chine, fine, line, nine, pine, shine, shrine, kine, thine, 
trine, twine^ vine, wine, whine, combine, confine, decline, define^ incline, 
inshrine, intwine, opine, calcine, recline, refine, repine, superfine, mterline, 
countermine, 
rkpmes, 

origin, loini lom, ficc, ana poiysyuoMes enaing %n in 
masculine, feminine, discipline, Uoertine, heroine, &c. 

ING. 
Bring, sing, cHng, fiing, king, ring, sling, spring, sting, strings iwing, winr, 
trring, thing, &c., and the participles of the present tense %n ing, ftfith the 
accent on the ant^enultimatej m recovering, altering, &c. 




INGE. 
<^ge, fringe, hinge, singe, springe, swinge, tinge, twinge, infringe. 

INK. 
Ink, think, wink, drink, blink, brink, chink, dink, link, pink, shrink, 
sink, slink, stink, bethink, forethink. 

INT. 
Dint, mint, hint, flint, lint print, squint, asquint, imprint 

IP. 




•hymes, wipe, gripe, &c., leap, heap, &o. 
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IPE. 
Gripe, pipe, ripe, snipe, type, stripe, wipe, archetype, prototype AUom- 
tikU rk§me$, ohip, Up, woriunaoship, &o. 

^ IPSE. 

Eclipse. Bhfmetf tie plurals of nouns and third persons singfUlat, pre- 
sent tanss, in ip, as lips, strips, &c. AUowabie rh^nusy the pbmils of nouns 
atid third persons singular ^ prifsent tense, of verbs in ipe, as gripes, 'WipWi 
4ec« 

IR, tne UB. 

2BCH, see UBCH. 

IBD, see UBD. 

IRE. 
Fke, dire, h&«, ire, lyt«, mive, qaire, sire, spire, sqwe, hire, -wire, tire, 
attire, acquire, admire, aspire, conspire, desire, inqaire, «itire, eomre, in- 
spire, require, retire; transpire. Tyre. Perfect rhymA, friar, liar, finer, and 
nouns formea from, verbs ending »9» ie or y, as CTier, dler, as atso the earn' 
parotine ef afytbines ^ the same sounding tervunatians, at nighar^ shiv, 
&c 

ttGE, see £BGE. 

Giri, whirl, twirL Nearljf perfect rhjfmeg, cnrl, furl, churl, &c 

IRM. 
Firm, affirm, confirm, infirm. Nearly perfect rhymes, worm, term, &c. 

IR&T, see tJRST. 

IRT, see UBT. 

IRTH. 
Birth, mirth. Perfect rlvymes, earth, dbarth, vfhich see. 

ISS. 
Bliss, miss, hiss, kiss, this, abyss, amiss, submiu^i^smiss, lemitt. Alkm 
able rhymes, mice, spice, &c., peace, lease, &c. 

IS, pronounced like IZ« 
Is, his, whiz. 

ISE, seelGEandlZE. 

'' ISH. 

Dish, wish, fish, euish, pish. 

ISK. 
Brisk, frisk, disk, risk, whisk, basilisk, tamafbk. 

ISP. 
Crisp, wisp, Usp. 

1ST. 
Fist, list, mist, twist, wnst, assist, consist, desist, ezis^ insist, persist, re 
sist, subsist, alchemist, amethyst, anatomist, antagonist, anotfist, eTttgel^ 
eucharist, eziOrcist, herbs^ist, immorist, oculist, oi^nist, satigrt, &c., and 
the preterits a/nd participles of verbs' i9>s, as missed, hissed, &c* JUi^aaUs 
p%ymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in ice, tu spiced, sUced, &o» 

, IT. 
^ Bit, cit, hit, fit, grit, flit, knit, nit, pit, quit, sitr split, twit, wit, whit, writ, 
admit, acquit, commit, emit, omit, outwit, permit, remit, submit, transmit| 
refit, benefit, perquisite. Allowable rhymes, beat, hest, &c^ bite, mitei 
light, &c. 

ITCH and HITCH. 
Diteh, pitch, rich, which, fitch, bitch, flitch, hitch, itch, stitch, switch 
twitch, witch, bewitch, nich, enrich. 
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ITE and IGHT. 
;ite, cite, kite, bite, mite^ quite, rite, smite, spite, trite, white, write, eon 
3, Semite, despite, indils, invite, excite, incite, polite, le^uite, recite 
t^9 reunite, aconite, aj^^wtlte, parasite, proselyte, expedite. Fa^ftU 
me9^ blight, benight, bright, n^nt, flight, fright, heisht, light, knight, 
lit, might, plight, right, tight, slight, sij^t, spiight, wijg^t, aifn^ht, aligh^ 
^t, foresig^L delight, despite, onsigh^ ppnght, benight^ bedight, over 
It. ABowaHU rkymuy eight, height, weieht, &c., bi^ hit, &o.» ikvoiito, 
|0crite» infinite, requisite, opposite, appotne, exquisite, &c. 

ITE. 
'ith,umtfa,fiiih. 

ITHE. 
nthe, blit&9, tithe, scythe, writhe, lithe. ABowghU rkgme^ with. 

IVE. 
>*ive4 dive, alive, g^rve, hive, drive, rive, shrive, strive, thrive, arrive, ooa 
e, eoDtrive, depqye, derive, revive, survive. AUombU rkymesj ^ve, 
), sieve, forgive, outlive, fugitive, laxative, narrative, prerogative, pnmi- 
9, sensitive, vegetive, affirmative, alternative, contemplative, demonstra- 
9, diminutive, distributive, donative, iqquisitive, lenitive, negative, per 
wtiEve, poaitive, preparative, prirocative, purgative, re s to ra tive. 

TiXj six, flix, mix, affix, Ibfix, pren, transfix, intermix, crucifix, &c., 
d thsvlurais of noims and third persons of veros in ick, as wicIls, licks. 
• A^noaile rhymes^ 4hs plurals of nouns and third persons singmm qf 
bs in ike, aa pikes, likes, &o. 

JXT. 
Bdtwixt. Shifmes^ the pretents and participles qf verbs »» ix, a* fixed 
xed, &e. 

ISE and IZE*. 
Prisi, wise, rise, sike, guise, disguise, advise, authorize, canonize, chas 
9, civilize, comprise, criticise, despise, devise, enterprise, excise, exercise, 
dize, imoMMrtaHze, piiemise, revise, signalize, solemnize, surprise, surmise, 
£ce, sacrifice, sympi^ize, tyrannize, amd theplurtUs of nouns and third 
sons singular ^ present tense, of verbs ending in ie or j^as pies, lies, he 
)Hes, &c. ABowable rhgrneSj miss, hiss, preoipiee, &0. 

0, see 00 and OW. 

OACH. 
Bn>ach, croach, poach, abroach, approach, encroach, reproach. Perfeei 
pne, loach. AUowabU^rhymes, botch, notch, &o., mutch, hutch, &c. 

OAI>, see AUD and OPE. 

OAF, see OFF. 

OAK, see ORE. 

OAL, see OLE. 

0AM, see OME 

OAN, see 0;NE. 

OAP, see OPE. 

OAR, see ORE. 

OARD, see ORD. 

OAST, see OST. 

OAT, see GTE. 

OATH,, see OTH. 

OB. 
Vob, bob, mob, knob, sob, rob, throb. Perfect rhymes^ swab, sqoao 
hwabU rhymes^ daub, ((lobe, robe, dub, &c. 
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OBE. 
Globe, lobe, probe, robe, oonglobv^ AUowabU rkftnss, fob, mch^ &&.; nb 
dab, &c^ 4iuiD, &c. 

OGE, see OSE. 

OCK. 
Block, look, cock, clock, crock, dock, frock, flock, knock, mock, roek, 
•book, stock, sock. AUowtMs rhymes, oak, jk^lc, oloke, &c, look, took, 
&c., buck, sock. See, 

OCT. 
Concoct Bhym08^ thsmterits andpartidplu ofvmrhs in ock, a» blocked, 
locked, &c Allowable rhyme*, the preterite and pcufieipleg of verbe tf» oak 
and oke, ae croaked, soaked, yoked, &c. 

OD. 
Clod, God, rod, sod, trod, nod, plod, odd. rod, shod. AUowaiiU r hy m es , 
ode, code, mode, &o., and the preterite ana pameiple* of verbs •» ow, as 
■owed, did sow, &o. 

ODE and OAD. 
Bode, ode, code, mode, rode, abode, corrode, explode, forebode, commode, 
incominode, episode, &o. Perfeet rhymes, road, toad, goad, load, &c, ana 
the preterits and participles of verbs in ow« as owed, showed, &c. AUowtble 
thymes, blood, flood, dod, hod| nod, broad, fraud, &c See OOD. 

OE, see OW. - 

OFF and OUGH. 
Off, scoff, &0. Perfect rhymee, cough, trough, &c. AUowable rhymes, 
oaf, loaf, &c., proof, roof, &o. .See OOF. 

OFf. 
Oft, croft, soft, aloft, &o., and ^preterits and partidpies of verbs %n o£^ 
ofui off, as vSy scoffed, &c. 

OG. 
Hog, bog, cog, dog, clog, fog, trog, log, jog, &c. Perfect rhymes, dialogue, 
epilogue, agog, synagogue, catalogue, pedagogue. ASotoaUe rhymes, logae, 
vogue, &0. 

OGUE. 
Bogoe, vogue, prorogue, collogue, disembogue. AUotetible rh y me s , hog, 
log, dialogue, &c. 

OICE. 
Choice, voice, njpice. Allowable rhymes, nice, vice, lice, &c. 

OID. 
Void, avoid, devoid, &c., a^ the preterits and participles of verbs tn oy, eu 
buoyed^ cloyed, &c. AJhnoable rhym^, hide, bide, ride, &c. 

OIL. 
on, boil, coil, moil, soil, spoil, toil, despoil, embroO, recoil, turmoil, disem 
broil. AUowaiie rhymes, isle, while, tile, &c. 

OIN. 
Coin, join, subjom, groan, l<^n. adjoin, comoin, disjcdn, eigoii^ purloin, pa 
join. AJlowttble rhymes, whine, wine, fine, &c See INE. 

DINT. 
Oint, joint, pointy disjoint, anoiid, appoint, disappoint, counterpoint. Al 
lawable rhyme, pint. 

OISE. 
Poise, noise, counterpoise, equipoise, &c., and the plitrals of nouns, artd 
third persons sinffular, present tense, of verbs in oy, as boys, eloys, &c Al- 
lowaSle rhyirteSf -wise, size, prize, aii4 tJie plureUs of nouns, and third persoHi 
siftgular, present tense, of verbs in io or y, as pies, tries, &c. 
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OIST. 
Heist, xnoiflt, fobt JPrnftetrhyfiuMt ths preteriu emd parUeipUt ofvm^ tit 
>ice, as rejoiced* ABovhuU rkymes^ thsjrrftents andpartieipU$ ^ vwht i% 
ce, as spiced. 

orr. 

Coit. ez{kloit, adroit, &c. ABawahU rh/ms*^ white, li^t, mij^t, jn^^ 
ooite, &C. 

OKE. 

Broke, choke, smoke, spoke, stroke, yoke, bespoke, inyoke, provoke, rp 
^olus &e. Pmfmt rkj^metf ohoak, cloak, oak, soi^, stroak. Allowa 
He rhjfmssy stock, mock, &c., buck, lack, &c., talk, walk, &c., look, book 
&o. See OCE^and OOK. 

OL. 

XqQ, 4<i>^; ohroll, extoL oapitol, &o. AS&waile rkym$$^ aU, ball, &c*, awl, 
bawl, &»;., nole^ mole, &c, dull, moll, &6. 

OLD. 

Old, b<dd, cold, gold, hold, mQl4) scold, sold, told, behold, enfold, nnfold, 
uphold, w>H>hala, foietold, manifold, marigold. Pirfeet rkymsi, pntmitM 
oiuipmttMpUs qfvwia fit cdl, owl, ole, and oal, aa rolled, caj(ded, foaled, 
bowbdy&c. 

OLE. 

Bple, dole, iole, hole, mole, pole, sole, stole, idiole, shole, cajole, condole, 
paroje, patrtfe, pistole, &c. Perfect rhymetj coal, foal, goal, soal, bowl, 
VoU, prowL roil, scroll, toU, troll, control, enroll, &c., soul, &c., to roll, &o. 
AUovmUe rhfmes^ gall, dull, &c., bull, fall, &c., loll, doll, occ, fool, cooI,&e. 

OLIK. 
Stolen, swollen. 

OLT. 
Bolt, colt^ jolt, holt, dolt, molt, revolt, thnnderbolt ABowaiiU rkjfmtt^ 
TKBlt, faiidt, salt, &e. 

OLVE. 
S(dv«, absolve, resolve, oonvolYe, involve, devolve, dissolve, revolTt. 

OM, see UM. 

0M£. 
Lome, dome, home, tome. JPiarfbct rkymstf foam, roam, oomb. 4Bowm 
He fAymM, diimb> hum, come, bomb, &o., tronblesolne, &o. See OOM. 

OMB,8eeOOH. 

OMPT, see OUNT. 

ON, see TIN. 

ON. 
Don, 091, oon, apon, ^lon, &c. F&rfea rhjfmes^ gone, nndeigone, &c 
JO hm ^0 rhfrnetf dan, ran, won, &c., own, moan. &o., lone,^ bone, &o. 
Amason, cinnamon, comparison, caparison, garrison, skeleton, union, jnppon 

OND. 
Poild, bond, fond, bejond, abscond, correspond, despond, diamond, vaga 
bond,'&c., and the preterits andparHci^es o/verit fn on, m donned, conned. 
kc. ABowaUe tkymesy ^preterits and partieiplee efvena ws one, oan, amd 
ui^M stoned, moaned, stunned, &c. 

ONOB, 8^ UNCB. 

ONE. 
Prone, bone, drone, throne, alone, stone, tone, lone, zone, atone, enthrone 
dethrone, postpone, &c. Terfeet rhymesy grown, flown, disown, thrown, 
sown, own, loan, abowh, overtxirown, groan, blown, moan, known. ABow 
M i^mst, dftwn, lawn, &c., on, con, &o., none, bun, don, sc., moon 
boon, wO 
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. ONG. 
Long, proDg, wmg, fhoog, strongf throng, wrong, along, belong^ 
JtbwaiU rkj^nitf bnng, among, hung, &c. 

ONGUE, see UNG. 

ONK, see UNK. 

ONSE. 
Sconce, ensconce, &c. Allowable rhymea^ once, nonce, askaonoe, &e. 

ONT. 
Font. Perfect rkymsy want. Allowaile rhymes^ front, affront, &c., 
front, pant, rant, &c., the abbreviaUd negatives, won^t, don*t, &c. 

00. 

Coo, woo. Nearly perfect rhymes, shoe, two, too, who, &c., do, ado, nndoip 
throof^, 70a, traCt^lae, flew, strew, &c. Allowable rhymes, know, blow, 
go, toe, &o. See J)ireetion 3L 

OOD. 

Brood, mood, food, rood, &c. Nearly perfeet rhymes^ the preterits and 
particiwes of verba in 00, as cooed, wooed, &c. Auowaile rhymes, yrood, 
good, nood, stood, withstood, understood, brotheiiiood, livelihood, likelihood, 
neighborhood, widowhood, &;c., blood, flood, &c., feud, illude, habitude, &e., 
the preterits and participles of verbs in oe, and ew, as brewed!, strewed, &o^ 
imbued, subdueo, &c., bud, mud, &c., and the three apostrophized anariH^' 
rise, would, couM, s>hoiAd, pronounced wou*d, cou*d, shou'd, &c., ode, code^ 
and the vreterits tmd participles of verbs in 6w, as crowed, rowed, &c., ff£w 
nod, hoa, &c. 

00?. 

Hoof, proof, roof, woof, aloof, disproof, reproof, behoof. AttowabU rk^mes, 
huff, nm, rough, enough, &c., off, scoff, &c 

OOK. 
Book, brook, cook, crook, hook, look, rook, shook, took, mistook, under 
took, forsook, betook. Allowable rhymes, puke, fluke, &C., duck, luck, &e., 
broke, spoke, &c. 

OOL. 
Cool, fool, pool, school, stool, tool, befool. Allowable rhymes, pule, mle, 
&c., dull, gull, &c., bull, pull, &c., pole, hole, &c. 

OOM. 
Gloom^ groom, loom, room, spoom, bloom, doom, &c. Ferfeet rh^mm^ 
tomb, entomb, and the city Rome. Tfearly perfect rhymes, whom, womb, 
&c. Allowable rhymes, come, drum, &c., lK)mb, thumb, clomb, &c., plume, 
spume, &c., a/nd from, home, comb, &c. 

OON. 
Boon, soon, moon, noon, spoon, swoon, buffoon, lampoozi. poltroon. Al 
lowaUe rhymes, tune, prune, &c., bun, dun, &c., gone, don, &c., bone, alone, 
&c., moan, roan, &c. See ONE. 

OOP. 
Loop, poop, scoop, stoop, troop, droop, whoop, coop, hoop, &c. Berfod 
rhymes, soup, group, &c Allowable rhymes^ dupe, up, sup, tup, &c., oop^ 
top, &c., cope, nope, &c. 

OOB. 
Boor, poor, moor, &c. Perfect rhymes, tour, amour, paramour, oontonr. 
Allowable rhymes, bore, pore, &c., pure, sure, &c., your, pour, &c., door, 
floor, &c., bur, cur, &c, sir, stir, &c. 

COSE. 
Goose, loose, &c. Nearly perfect rhymes, the nouns denc^ use, &c, pro 
fuse, seduce. AUptoable rhymes^ dose, jocose, globoM, &o., moss, tOM. 
Jbo., us, pas, thus, &c. 
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OCT. 

Boot, boot, coot, hoot, ehoot JVMni^jMr^r^MMi, rait, flniit,&o., kite, 
impate, &c. ABowabU rkyms$, rote, yote, &c., goat, coat, &e., bat, fept, 
soot, &Cm foot, pat, &o., hot, got, &c. 

OOTH. 
Booth, sooth, nnooth. ABowahU rhyfnssj tooth, yoath, sooth, nnooatfa, 
fonoothj &c. I'kQU^h tksM arefreguentf tkw are very improper rhymee^ 
the th M» one class heMtgJUU^ and in the other sharp, 

OOZE. 
Ooze, nooze. Perfect rhymes, whose, choose, lose. Nearly perfkt rk/ y m e t , 
the veros, to use, abuse, &c. AilowaUe rhymes, doze, hose, &c., buzz ana 
does, the third persons singaJar o/do^ vrkh the plurals of nouns, and third 
pereyns tinguiar, present tense^ of verbs in ow, o, oe, ew, ue, as foes, goes, 
throws, Tiews, unoaes, flues, «c. 

OP. 
Chop, hop, drop, crop, fop, top, prop, flop, shm), slop, sop, stop, swop, 
top, underprop. ABowalie rhymes, cope, trope, hope, &o., tup, sop, &o., 
coop, &c. 

OPE. 
Sope. hope, cope, mope, grope, pope, rope, scope, slope, tope, trope, aslope, 
elope, mterli)pe, telescope, heliotrope, horoscope, antelope, &c., and ope, 
eorUraeted inptMiryfor open* AUowaUe rhymes, hoop, ooop, &c., lop, top, 
&c., tup, snp, &c. 

OPT. 
Adopt rhymes perfectly with the preterits and participles of verbs in op, as 
hoppeo, lopped, &c. AUouHtble rhymes f the preterits and participles of »erb§ 
tn ope, npe, oop, and np, as coped, duped, hooped, cupped, &c. 

OR. 
Or, for, creditor, counsellor, oonfessor, competitor, emperor, ancestor, am 
bassadoi', progenitor, conspirator, successor, conqueror, j;oTemor, aohof, 
metaphor, oacnelor, senator, &c., and every word in or, Mving the cufcent 
an the last, or last syllable but two, as abhor, orator, &c. Allowable rhymes, 
bore, tore, &c., boar, hoar, &c., pure, endure, &c., pur, demur, &c., stir, 
sir, &o. 

OBGH. 
Scorch, torch, &c. ABowable rhymes, birch, smiroli, elmrch, &0., 
p(Hrch,&c. 

OBCE. 
Force, diTonse, enforce, perforce, &c. Perfect rhymes, cone, ooane. noane, 
course, discourse, recourse, intercourse, source, resource, &c. Allowable 
rhymes, worse, purse, See,, horse, endorse, &c. 

ORD. 
Cord, lord, record, accord, abhorred. Allowable rhymes, hosrd, board, 
aboard, ford, afford, sword, &c., word, surd, bird, &e., and the preterits and 
vartieiples of verbs in ore, ur, and ir, as bored, incurred, stirred, &c 

ORE. 
Bore, core, gore, lore, more, ore, pore, score, shcM, snore, sore, score, 
swore, tore, wore, adore, afore, ashore, deplore, explore, implore, restore, 
forbore, forswore, heretofore, oellebore, sycamore. Perfect rhymes, boat 

fore, oar, roar, soar, four, door, floor, and o*er, for over. AMowtMe rhymes, 
our, sour, &c., povr^for power ; show*r, /or shower, &c., bur, cur, &c., 
poor, yont, &c., abhor, orator, senator, &c See OCR and OB. 

OBGE. 
Goige, disgorge, regorge, &c AUowaite rhymes, forge, urge, dirge &o> 

OBK. 
Ors, cork, fork, stork, &c. ABowaUe r h t fmss , pork, work. 



1 
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OSLD. 
Worid rhyn^mperfBcibf wUh th* preterits arid pariieipiet of verim in ml, 
0t tainted, oQildd, &c« 

ORM, see ARM. 
Fonn, Btonn, oonformf deform, infonn, perform, reform, misinform, nni 
flam, mnltlfarm, timiuform. AttowtMe rkynus, form (a soai), and womi. 

ORN, rhyming with HORN. 
' Bom, com, mom, bom, scorn, thorn, adorn, subom, anicom, oftpriooni. 
AUowaiU rhfmet, the pattidpiet berne. {suffered^ ahoro, &c., Me ver§ 
OMWint M« MDww urn, tarn, &». 

OEN, Aynrfng with MORK. 
BoRi, •hom, toni, wom, lorn, forlorn, love-lem, sworn, ftmwoniy 
iMSiif fbtlom* Pety^ttt rk^ffHSf mourn* AUowaiie iAfwnj| %oniy coniy 
mif tnm, &o* 

ORSE, see ORGE. ^ 
Borse, endorse, imhorBe. ABMoable rkfrnes, wone, evne, &o., 
eoftrse, oomrse, cone, &o. 

ORST, see URST. 

ORT, see ART. 

ORT, ifayming with WAST. ■ 
Short, rtrt, exhort, consort, ^sCort, extort, iworL retort, flsort. AUom 
mU$ rkffmeSf fore, court, port, report, &o., dirt, shirt, &c, wort, hart, &o» 

ORT, rhyming with COURT. 
Fort, poft, sport, comport, disport, export, import, sc^sfioit, tnuisporfc, vo 
port AUatime f)lf*fi«», short, sort, &c., dirt, hurt, &c 

ORTH. 
Forth, fourth. Allowable rkjfmes, north, worth, bhth, eartli, &o* 

OSE, sounded OCE. 
Close, dose, jocose. Perfeei rhymee, morose, gross, engross, TeilKJBa. 
AMoumm tk^mos, moss, cross, &c., us, thus, &c 

OSE, sounded OZE. 
Close, dose, hose, pose, chose, ^lose, froze, nose, prose, those, roee, com- 
pose, depose, disclose, dispose, discompose, expose, impose, inclose, inter- 
pose, t>ppose, propose, recompoee, repose, suppose, transpoee^ arose, pfre- 
BapiK)se, foreclose. &c., and the plurals ofnowns and apos^^htaetd protorito 
OMd pamcijales of verbs in ow, oe, o, &c., as rows, ^ows, foiss, goes, &e. 
AjUoW€tblethfrnfSi the verbs choose, lose. &c., and ike pImtUeofmmma und 
^»rd persons sin^gidar of verbs in ow, rn^^min^ vnth new, as cows, smd the 
Uford Duiz. 

OST. 
Bobs, Ion, oMas, dross, moss, toss, across, emboes. MhuuMo nlfrm«v, tke 
' mmsm eleot, 4qs6, jocose, &c., and us, thus, &c. 

OST. 

Cost, frost, lost, accost, &c., and the preterits and participles of words m* 
«i8,a« mossed, embossed, &c., ike verb exhaust, a«« the nomn holooaiist 
AnMoabU r h ymes , ghost, host, post, compost, most, &C., ooaet, boast, toast^ 
&0., boat, Buiat, eec., rooat,.aMtf tkepreterits andpartieipUs t(f verbs in ooae, 
«#]ooaed,&o. 

OT,seeAT. 

Clot, cot, blot, got, hot, Jot, lot, knot, not, plot, pot, aoot, shot, ao^ epot, 
ipricot, trot, rot, grot, begot, foivot, allot, besot, complot, conzitnplot. Ai- 
hwdble rkytneSf note, Tote, &c., boat, coat, &c., but, cut, esc 

OTCH. 
Botch, notch, &c. Perfect rhyme^ watch. ASowaJbU rhymes^ Otvob, 
anoh, &o. 
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OTB. 
' Note, yote, mofce, quote, rote, wrote^ smotOi denote, promote, remote^ 
devote, anecdote, antidote, &;c. Perfect rhynua^ boat, coat, bloat, doat, 
float, jHoat, goat, oat, overfloat, afloat, throat, nioat AlhwahU fluynut^ 
bent, nont, &b., not, cot, &;c., but, cnt, &o., boot, hoot, &o. 

OTH. 
Broth, cloth, froth, moth, troth, betioth. Perfect rkynu^ "^KfiOi^ 4B/m 
tMe rhymes^ both, loth, tloth. oath, srowth, &c., foraooth, th$. aotm nuwliw 
and the soUmn a/tuciliary doth, to wniek somepoeti add ]oaUM» clo(bo> Atf< 2 
thini improperly. See OOTH. 

OU, aee 00 and OW. 
OUBT, see OUT. 

OIJCH. 
Conch, pouch, vonch, slouch, avouch, cronch. AUowaiU rkfmet^ vxoeb^ 
uch, &c., coach, roach, &c. 

OUD. 
Shroud, cloud, proud^ loud, aloud, croud, overshroud, SLCjOndthspretentt 
and participles of verbs xn ow, «r he bowea, vowed, &c. AUowaUe rkjfmet^ 
thaprfterits and partidpUs of varbi in ow, a$ owed, flowed, &e., blood, flood« 
bno, much, |ec. 

OVU. 
Wove, iawove. interwove, aXeove, ekyve, grov% love. ifeevf, alwv^ tfannre, 
drovew AlkmaiU rkjfmee, dove, love, shove, g^va, above^ Ae^ moft, be* 
hove, approve, disprove, disapprove, miprove, groove, prove, reprove, M» 

OTJGH, see OFF, OW, and UFF. 

OUGHT. 
. Bonkht, thought, ouffht, brou^^t, forethooi^t, fovff^ noagbt, «< 
wroiwat, besoiigfat, bethought, methougbt, 6e« Ptrfeet rkjpnHt * 
nau^t, eanght, taugh^ &c., sometimes draught. M t outt iit^ riffW^t 
it, &c., note, vote, &c., butt, hut, &c., hoot, root, &c. 

OUL, see OLE; and OWL. 

OULD. 

Mould. Perfect rhymes, fold, old, cold, &e., 9nd the preterits and parties 
pies ofveris in owl, ol, and de, w bowled, tolled, cajoled, ^. ^MntmUt 
rhymes f the preterits ami participles of verbs in ull, as guUed, pnlM, &9. 

OUNCE. 
Bounce, floimce, renounce, pounce, ounce, denounce, pronounce. 

OUND. 
Bound, found, mound, ground, hound, pound, round, sound, W0QBd« 
abound, aground, around, confound, compound, expouxul, prefonad, n 
boundj redound, resound, propound, surround, esc, and the preterits an4 
pattiaples of the verbs in own, as frowned, renowne<t &c.. ASmPoHerhymsf^ 
the preterits and participles of verbs in one, oan, and un, as .toned, moaned, 
sunned, &c, consequctvUy mnd, refund, &C., and wound {a hurt) pron 
woond. 

OlFMG, see UNO. 

OUNT. 
Count, mount, fount, amount, dismount, remount, surmount, accoont. 
iiscount, nusGOunt. jJlowable rhymes.^ want, font, don't, wont, &c. 

OUP, see OOP. 

ouie. 

Hour, lour, soar, our, seonr, deflonr, devour, Scc^^rhfrn^porfeeUymth 
bower, oower, flower power, showor, tower, &&, protw ww td bov'r, tpw*f 

28* 
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fti). AOowaiU rhymm, bore, more, roar, poor, tour, moor, poor, &c.y puxei 
tare, &e., fir, stir, bar, enr, ttc. 

OURGE, see URGE. 

OURNE, see CRN and URN. 

OURS. 
Ours rhfpmm pmfeetly with ths plurals of nowna and third persons pr«9etU 
o/vtr6$ m onr, amd ower, as hoars, sconrs, deflours, bowers, showers. Sec 
MknoaUt rhfmss ths plurals of nouns and third persons present of vens in 
cor and ore, as boofs, moors, &;c., cares, endures, &c. 

OURS. 

Tonn rhfmss pmfeethf vrith the plurals o/nonnSj and third persons preteni 

of verbs in ure, as cores, endures, &c. AUowaile rhyme, ours, and its 

fofeet rhymes and the piurais of nouns and third persons present of verbs tn 

oor, ore, and or, as boon, moors, &o., shores, pores, &c., burs, slurs, stirs, 

OURSE, see ORGE. 

OURT, see ORTk 

OURTH, see ORTH. 

OUS, see US. 

OUS, pronounced OUGE. 

House, mooie, choose, &o. Allowable rhumes, the nouns doee, dose, jo- 
•eie, &c., deooe, oae, prodoce, &6., os, tbos, &c.| moose, and the noma 
nooee. 

OUSE, pron. OUZE, see OWZE. 

OUT. 
Boot, stoat, oot, doot, poot) gout, grout, rout, scout, shout, snout, spout, 
•tout, sjnout, trout, about, devout, without, throughout, &c., rhymes per 
feetfy with doubt, redoubt, misdoubt, drought, &c. Allowable rhymes^ note, 
Tote, &c., boat, coat, &c., lute, suit, &c., got, not, &c., nut, shut, hooc, 
boot,&c. 

OUTH. 
^ Mouth, sooth, when nouns have the th sharp. Ths verbs to mouth, to 
south, &c., may aUowaUy rhyme with booth, smooth, &c., which see, 

OW, sounded OU. 
Now, bow, how. mow. cow, brow, plow, sow. vow, prow, avow, allow, 
disallow, endow, &c. rerfeet rhymes, bough, plough, slough {mire), &c., 
thou. AUowahle rhymes, go, no, blow, sow, &c. 

OW, sounded OWE. 
Blow, stow, crow, bow, flow, glow, grow, know, low, mow, row, show, 
BOW, strow, stow, slow, snow, throw, trow, below, bestow, foreknow, out 
grow, overgrow, overflow, overthrow, reflow, foreshow, &c. Psifeet rhymes. 

So, no, toe, foe, owe, wo, oh, so, lo, tiiou^h, hoe, ho. ago, forego, undergo, 
oug^ voe, doe, a^d the V9rb to sew {with the iieeale.) AUowabU rhymes^ 
SOW, cow, vow, do, &c. See the last article. 

OWL, see OLE. 
Cowl, growl, owl, fowl, howl, prowl, &c. Perfect rhymes, scoul, foul,&c. 
Allowable rhymes, bowl, soul, hoal, goal, &c., dull, gaU, &c. 

OWNj see ONE. 
BroVn, town, clown, crown, down, drown, flrown, grown, adown, renown, 
embrown, &c. Perfect rhyme, noun. AUowtMe rhymes, tone, bone, moan, 
own, and the participles, throwii, shown, blown, &c. 

OWSE, see OUSE. 
Blowse. Perfect rhymes^hrowae, tronse, rouse, spouse, carouse, souse, 
aepoose, the verbs to house, mouse, &o., and the plmws qf nouns tmdtkim 
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persoTis present tense of verbs m ow, eu brows, aIlow8| Sec. ABovfcMerhymse^ 
nose, those, to dose, &c. 

OX. 
Ox. box, fox, equinox, orthodox, heterodox, &c. Perfect rkymes^ the 
^terals of nouns anld thira persons present of verbs in ock, as locu, stockB. 
&c. Auotaable rhymes^ the plurals of nouns, and third persons present of 
verbs in oke, oak, and uck, as strokes, oaks, cloaks, sucks, &c. 

Boy, buoy, coy, employ, cloy, joy, toy, alloy, annoy, convoy, decoy, des 
troy, enjoy, emploY. 

OZE, see 0S£. 

UB. 
Cub, club, dub, chub, drub, grub, rub, snub, shrub, tab. AUotoabU 
rhymesy cube, tube, &c., cob, rob, &c. 

UBE. 
Cube, tube. AUowaUe rhymes, club, cub, &o. 

UCE. 
Truce, since, s]>ruce, deuce, conduce, deduce, induce, introduce, produce, 
seduce, traduce, juice, reduce, &c., rhymes perfeedy with the nouns use, 
abuse, profuse, abstruse, disuse, excuse, misuse, obtuse, recluse.^ 

UCH, see UTCH. 

UCK. 
Buck, luck, pluck, mx^ struck, tuck, truck, duck. ABowaite rhymes, 
puke, duke, &c., look, took, &a 

UCT. 
Conduct^ deduct, instruct, abstruct, aqueduct. Perfe^ rhymes, the preterite 
and participles of verbs in uck^ as ducked, sucked. &c. AUotoaUe rhymes^ 
the preterits and participles of verbs in uke tmd ock, as puked, hooked, &o. 

UD. 

Bud, scud, stud, mud, cud, rhymse perfectly with blood 09kj flood. M 
lowaUe rhymes, good, hood, &o., rood, food, &c., beatitude, latitude, &c. 

UDE. 
BudCj crude, prude, allude, conclude, driude, elude, exclude, exude, in- 
clude, mtrude, obtrude, seclude, altitude, fortitude, gratitude, interlude, 
latitude, longitude, magnitude, multitude, solicitude, solitude, vicissitude, 
aptitude, habitude, ingratitude, inaptitude, lassitude, plenitude, prompti 
itude, servitude, similitude, &c. Perfect rhymes, lend, feud2 &c., and the 
preterits and participles of verbs in ew, as stewed, viewed, &c. AUowabls 
rhymes, bud, cud, &c., good, hood, blood, flood, &o. 

DDGE. 
Judge, drudge, grudge, trudge, adjudge, prejudge. 

UE, see EW. 

UFF. 

Bu£^cnff, bluff, huff, gruff, luff, puff, snuff, stuff, ruff, vvbuff^ counterbuff, 
&c. Perfect rhymes, rough, tough, enough, slough, {east shn), chouj^, 
&c. Allowable rhymes, loaf, oaf, &c. 

UFT. 
Tnlt. Perfect rhymes, the preterits and participles of verbs in uff, at 
cuffed, stuffed, &c. 

UG. 
Lug, bug, dug, drug, hug, rug, slug, snug, mug, shrug, pug. Allowable 
rhymes, vogue, rogce, &c. 

UICE,seeUSE. 

UISE, see ISE and USE. 
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UIE, see IE. 

UK£. 
Poke, poke, rebuke. &o. Nearly perftct rhymes^ oook, look, book, && 
AUowaoU rhymes^ duck, back, &c. 

UL and ULL. 



C%]], dull, ffollf bull, loll, mall, null, triUl, ^luU, annul, disannul. 
U rhymea, fool, tool, &c., wool, bull, pull, fuU, bountiful, fanciful, sorow- 
All, dutiful, merciful, vonderful, woisnipftil, and every word ending ms fbl 



honing the accent on the antepenuttimaie syBablc, 

ULE. 
Mule, pule, yule, rule, OTiemile, ridicule, misnfte. AUotoaiU n 
eoU, doll, wool, full, bomtif nl, &c. See the last article. 

ULGE. 
B»IgMndol.,di,ulge.&o. ^^ 

Bulk, hulk, skulk. 

ULSE. 
Ptilse, reptfse, impulBC, expulse, convulse. 

ULt. 
Besult, adult, exult, consult, indnlt, occult, insult, difficult, &o. AUam 
able r hy m es , colt, bolt, &c 

tJM, 
Gnun, uriun, gruxn, f^tnn, hum, mum, scum, ptumi stum, mm, awuui, 
thrum. Perfect rhymes^ thumb^ dumb, succumb, ^come, become, overoome, 
burthensome, cumbersome, frolicsome, humorsome, auarrelsome, teouble- 
some, martyrdom, Christendom. AUowoHe rhymesi nmie, plimie, rfaeum, 
mtd room, aoom, tomb, hecatomb. 

mtE. 

Pnme, plume, assume, consume, perfume, resume, presume, deplum«. 

Bump, pump, jump, lump, plump, rump, stum^, frump, ihunip. Perfed 
rhyme, domp. 

UN. 

Dun, gun, nun, pun, run, sun, shun, tun, stun, i{ptin, be-all. Perfeet 
rhymeey soh, won, ton, done; one. none, undone. AUoiffaUi rkymiee, <m 
gone, &o., tune, prune, &c. See bN. 

'. UNOE.. 
Dunce, once, &c. AB&ioaUe rhymes, sconce. 

UNCH. 
Bunch, punch, hunch, lunch, munch. 

UND. 
Fund, refund. Perfect rhymes the preterits and participles of verU in mi| 
as shunned, &c. 

UNE. . , . 
June, tune, untune, jejune, prune, importune, &o. Neariyperfeet rhymes 
moon, soon, eco, AuowaUe rhymes, bun, dun, &c. 

XING. 
Clung, dung, flunf , hung, rung, strong, sung, spqiiig, shmg, stmg, ewmif , 
rung, unsung. Perfect rhymes, young, tongue, among. AUoUfttiii rhymes 
song, long, &c. 

UNGE. 
Plunge, spunge, expunge, &c. 

UNK. 
Drunk, sunk, shrunk, stunk, spunk, punk, trunk, slunk. Perfect rhyms 
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TJKt. 
Brant, bhmt, hnnt, nmt, grant Bnfeet rhtfrne^ woot {fo 6§ menutomttL) 

UP. 
Cup, Bnp, up. AJBouHiBle rhymeSf cope, scope, and dnpe, groop, &c. 

\UPT. 
Abrapt, oanrnpt, interrapt Psr/ea rAyiMf , the partte^dtt ^f vtrii mi 
op, as sapped, &lc. 

UB 
Blai^car, bar, for, slur, spar, conco^ demtir, incor. ^Perfect thynnei, sir, 
stir. I^eany petfett rkfme, fir, &o. AUowaUe rhymet^ pore, oar, A». 

TOB. 
Ourb, disturb. 'Nmdy jprnfrnt rh^fmes^ verb, herb, &o. jBBowoUb rkyme, 
orb. 

UBGH. 

Cbupch, lurch, birch. Nparly ptrfmt rkymt$^ perch, seaich. ABowabU 

XJRD. 
Curd, absurd. Perfect rhymM^ bird, word, and the preterite and partieiptee 

and 

c*are( , 

cured', immured, '&c.' See OBl^. 

UBE. 
Cure, pure, dure, lure, sure, adjure, allure, assure, demure, conjure, endure^ 
manure, enure, insure, immatare, immure, mature, obeoure,^ro0nre, secure^ 
a4]*urc, calentore, coyerture, epicure, investitare, rotfeiture, rarniiare, minla 
ture, nouriture, overture, portraiture, primogeniture, tetiaperature. AOaw 
able rhymes^ poor, moor, power, sour, &e., cur, bur, &o. 

UBF. 
Turf, scurf, &c. 

UEGR 
Pom, urge, surge, scourm. JRs^^^AyM^*, 'veige, diwge, ^ AUem 
oNe rnfmes, goi^, 6eQi]ge,%c., forge, &c. 

UBK. 
Lurk, Turk. Perfect rhyme, yrot^. Tfearfy perfect rhymes fiA^}etkyTperk 

UBL,8eeIBL, 
Churl, curl, furl, hurl, pari, uncorl, unfurl. Neatiy .perfect rhymea^ gtrl, 

twirl, &c., peail &c. 

TJRN. 
Burn, chum, spurn, turn, urn, fetom, overturn. Perfect rhymes^ sojourn, 
adjourn, rejourn. 

URSE. 
Nurse, curse, pvse, accurse, disburse, imburse, reimburse. Perfect rtvymsy 
worse. ABowake rkymesj coarse, corse, force. Terse, disperse, hcnrse, fico. 

URST. 
Burst, curst, durst, accurst, &c. Perfect rhymegj thiist, worst, first 

URT. 
Bhirt, hurt, spurt Perfect rhymes, dirt, shirt, fiirt, squirt &o. MmifoUe 
rhymes, port, court, short, xnort, &c. 

US. 
Us, thus, buss, truss, discuss, incubus, overplus, amorous, 'boisterone, 
clamorous, credulous^ dangerous^ degenerous, generous, emulous, fabulous 
frivolous, hazardous, idolatrous, infamous, miraculous, mischievous, moun- 
tflinous, mutinous, necessitous, numerous, ominous, perilous, poisonous, 
populous, properous, ridiculous, riotous, ruinous, scandalous, scrupulous. 
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■ednloas, tnutorcms, treachous, tynumoas, Tenomous, vigorous, viUaiiioas, 
ftdTentoroDB, adalterous, ambignooSf blaspbemous, dolorous^ fcnrtuitoiia, 
sonoroiu, gluttonous, gratuitous, incredulous, lecherous, Ubidmoos, mag- 
nanimooi, obttreperooa, odoriferous, ponderous, ravenous, rigorous, slan- 
derous, solicitous, timorous, valorous, unanimous, calanxltons. A&noaiU 
rkftneSf ths nouru use. abuse, diffuse, excuse, the verb to loose, and me 
mmn$j goose, deuce, jmce, truce, &c., close, dose, house, moose, &c. 

USE, with the s pure. 
2%« fiaune use, disuse, abuse, deuce, truce. Perfhct rhymes j the verb to 
ioose, the nouns^ goose, noose, moose. AUoweMe rhymee, us, thus, boss, && 

USE, sounded UZE. 
Muse, the verbs to use, abuse, amuse, diffuse^ excuse, infusej misus^ pe- 
ruse, refuse, sufiiise, transfuse, accuse. Perfect rhymes, bruise, and the 
vlttnUs o/nmms and third persons singular of verbs in ew, and ue, aa dewSi 
imbues, &c. AUowaile rhymes, buzz, does, &c. 

USH. 
Blush, brash, crush, gush, flush, rush, hush. AUtnoabUrhymea,\iJuiki,yio^ 

USK. 
Busk, tusk, dusk, husk, musk. 

UST. 
Bust,6nist, dust, just, must, lust, rust, thrust, trust, adjust, adust, disgusL 
distrust, intrust, mistrust, robust, unjust. Perfect rhymes, the preteriia and 
ptrtieqMes of verbs in uss, as trussed, discussed, &c 

UT. 
But, butt, eut, hut, gut, glut^ jut, nut, shut, strut, englut, rut. scut, slut, 
smut, abut. Perfect rhyme, soot. AUowahle rhymes, boot, &o., oispute, &c. 

UTCH. 
Hiitoh, omteh, Dutch. Perfect rhymes, much, such, touch, &c. 

UTE. 
Brute, lute, flute, mute, acute, compute, confute, dispute, dilute, depute, 
ioipiite, miuttte, pollute, refute, repute, salute, absolute, attribute, constitute, 
destitute, dissolute, execute, institute, irresolute, persecute, prosecute, pros- 
titute, resolute', substitute. Perfect rhymes, fruit, recruit, &c. Allowable 
rhymes, boot, &c., boat,4EC, note, &c.,liut, &c. 

UX. 
Flux, reflox, &;c. Perfect rhymes, the phirais of nouns and third persons 
of verbs in uck, as ducks, trucks, &c JUlowaUe rhsfmes, the vhsraU of 
nottns ^nd third persons of verbs in ook, uke, oak, &c., as cooks, pokes, 
oaks,&c. 

T, see US. 



(It is fluf^sted here,4hat the student be exercised in finding rhvmes to 
a few words proposed bj the teacher, and in his presence ; and toat this 
be done without the aid of the preceding Tocabulary. After the student 
has exercised his own inventive powers, be may then be pennitted to in- 
spect the Yocabulary. Such an exercise, if it subserve no other purpose 
will be found useful in giving command of Ungoage.] 
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In hmnoxoni pieces, the poet sometimes takes great liberties in his 
x^ymes ; aiming at drollery in the form, as well as the matter mf his 
Terse. The foUowing tale exemplifies this remark, particolarlj in the 
d3d and 36th lines, where the expression '^paws off^ he " is made to rfajme 
'With the word ""philiMipky " ; and below, " weeping " and " deep in " ; " /ft- 
fin^"and"6ittfi''; ""dwint a$" and "w^ouinos"; ''Myvene'' asxd" dhd- 
livers'*; "few «>"and ''Crusoe"; ''said Ae" and "ready"^; *^hamtQ»'* 
and ** 2^0109"; "we «" "ideas'"; "suffice it her'' and "eyes at bsr^ 
'^maUer he" and "battery"; "brought her" and "water," &c. 

Although the tale is rather long, it is thoaeht that the introdactioii of 
the whole of it may afford instruction as weU as amnsement, as an ez« 
ample of this pecnliar style. 

THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY. 

A DOVXSTIO LEGEND OF THE BEIGN OF QUEEN AXmL 


BT TBOXAS XXOOLDSBT, ESQ. 

" Hall4 wedded loye I mysterious tte I ** 
* l%ofn$on—or SiM Mb o dg , 

T^ Lady Jane was tall and slim, 

The Lady Jane was fair, 

And Sir Thomas, her lord, was stout of Umbf 
But his cough was short, and his eyes were dim. 
And he wore green "specs." with a tortoise-shell rim, 
And his hat ^as remarkably broad in the brim, 
And she was uncommonly fond of him. 

And they were a loving pair I — 

And the name and the fame 

Of the Knight and his Dame, 
Were ev'xy where hailed with the loudest acclaim ; 
And wherever they went, or wherever they came, ' 

Far and wide, ■ " ^ 

The people cried 
Huzza ! for the lord of this noble domain — » 
Huzza! Huzza! Huzza! — once again! — 

Encore ! — Encore ! 

One cheer more ! 
All sorts of pleasure, and no sort of pain , 

To Sir Thomas the Good and the fair Lady Jane ! 

Now, Sir Thomas the Good, 

Be it well understood. 
Was a man €f a very contemplative mood — 

He would pore by the hour 

0*er a weed or a flower, 
Or the situs that come crawling out ailer a shower ; 
Black-beeues, and Bumble-bees, — Blue-bottle Flies, 
And Moths were of no small account in his eyes ; 
An " Industrious Flea ** he'd by no means despise, 
While an " Old Daddy-long-legs," whose " long legs '» and thighs 
Pass'd the common in shape, or in color, or size. 
He was wont to consider an absolute prize. 
Nay, a hornet or wasp he could scarce " keep his paws off " — ha 

Gave up, in short. 

Both business ana sport, 
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AnA^bsadoned himstif, taut tntter^ to Phllosopliy-. 
WoWf z$ Ladv Jane was tall and slun, 

And Laay Jane was fair, 
And a good many years the junior of him, — 

And as f he, 

Ailagveie. 
I«ook'd less like her Hfiri^ 
As he walked by her side, than her Pere, * 
There are some might be foond entertaining a notion 
That such an entire and exotaisiye devotion 
To tiiat part of science fcUks call Entomology, 

Was a positiye shame, 

And to such a fair Dame, 
BeaUy demanded some sort of apology ; 

No doubt it footdd vex 

One half of the sex 
To see tfaeur own husband, in honid green " Bpeos,** 
Instead of enioying a sociable chat, 
Still poking nis nose into this and to tka^ 
At a gnat, or a bat, or a cat, or a rat. 

Or ffreat UfAy things. 

All legs and wings, 
With nasty long tails armM with nasty long stin^ps ; 
And they'd join such a log of a spouse to condemni 

One eternally thinking. 

And blinking, fuid winking 
^ Atgrnbs,-~wheaheoupiltobe wmkIhgiftthenL 

But no I — oh no I 

*Twa8 by no means so 
^Ith the Lady Jane Ingoldsby — she. far didcreetar. 
And, having a temper more even, and sweeter, 

Would never object to 

JXr spoose, in respect to 

His poking and peeping 

After " Uungs creepmg ; " 
Much less be ^ill keeping lamenting and w^eping^ 
Or sooldinff, w wha( we perceived nim so deep in* 

O^tU am contrairef 

No lady so fair 
Was e*er known to wear more contented an air ; 
And, — let who would call, — every day she was thditi 
Propounding receipts for some delicate fare. 
Some toothw>me conserve, of quince, apple. Or p^^ 
Or distilluig strong waters, — or potting a hare, — 
Or counting her spoons, and her crockery-wai« 
Or else, her tambour-tram^ before her, with care 
Embroidering a stool, or a back for a chur, 
With needle-work roses, most cunning and rait, 
Enough to make ^ess gifted visters stare. 

And declare, where'er 

They had been, that '* they ne'er 
In their lives had seen ought that at all could compare 
With dear Lady Jane's housewifery — - that they would 8ireir.*> 

* My fttend, Mr. Hood, 
In hia comical tnood« 
Would hare probabty styled the good Knight and Us Lady 
a—** Stem-old aad Hop-Una, * *^and her^' T«te and Bnuqy. ** 
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Nftymore; don't «iii»ote 

With such doiogs as oioee 
This aocoimt of her ments most oome to ft dose ; 
Ko ; — examine her condact more closely, yoa'll find 
She by no means neffledted improving her mind ; 
For there, all the while, with air.qnite bewitching. 
She sat herring^wninSj tambonring^, or stitching, 
Or having an eve to anairs of the kitchen, 

Cllose by her side. 

Sat hat kinsmaen M*Bride» 
Her oonsm, ^otiiteen times-temovdd —as youll sm 
If yeiL look at the Ingoldsby family tree. 
In <* Burke's Commoneis," vol. 20, .page 53. 

All 1i^epiq>en I've read ag^ee, 

Too. with the pedisree, 
Where, ambiig thAifiOllateral brandies, ft{ypeai8, 
** Captain Dn^d MacBride, Boyal Sqota-Tnsileers ; *' 
And I donbtu you'd find in the whole of his clan 
A more hi£^ intelligent, worthy yonqg man, -T- 

And there he'd be sitting. 

While she was a knittLDg, ' 
Or hemming, or stitching, or damuig and fitting, 
Or putting a " gOre " or a " gBSset," or " bit " in, 
Beadmg fJcmd, with a Teiy grave look. 
Some very **" wise saw " ft6m some v^ good book, — 
.'Sable Bndi pious divine 88 '^ 

St Thomas Aquinas; 

Or, Equally charming 

The works of Bellarmine ; 

Or else he.unntvels 

The ** voyages and travels '* 
Of fiackluytz — how sadly these Dutch names do sally teisa 
Puichas's, Hawksworth's.or Lemuel Gulliyer's — 
Not to name others 'mongst whom are few so 
Admired as John Bunyan, and Robinson Crusoe,— , 

No matter who came 

It was always the same. 
The Captain was reading akmd to the dame. 
Till, from having gone through half the books on the shdf. 
They were almost as wise as Sir Thomas himself. 

Well, — it happened one day, 

I really can't say . 

The particular month —but I think 'twas m May, ■— 
•Twas, I ibiowf, in the Spring time, — when " Nature looks gay," 
As the poet observes, — and on treetop and spray 
The dear Bttle dickey birds carol away ; .... 
When the grass is so green, and the sun is so bruuit, 
And all thmgs are teeming with life and with Ijght^ — 
That the whole of the house was thrown into affiig^^ 
For no soul could conceive what had gone with the Kni^t 

It seems he had taken^ 

A IJ^ht breakfast — bacon, 
^ egg — with a little broiled haddock — a( most 
A round and a half of some hot butter'd toast, 
With a slice of cold sirloin from yesterday's roast, 

And then — let me see ! — 

He had two — perhaps thnM 

24 
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Ohm (with sugar and cream) of strong Gunpowder tea, 
Wim a spoonful in each of some choice eau de vU^ 
Which inth nine out of ten would perhaps disagree. 

In fact, I and my son 

Mix « black " with our " Hyson," 
Nether hayinjg the nenres of a- bull or a bison. 
And both hating brandy like what some call ^ pison." 

No matter for that — 

He had called for his hat, 
With the brim that I 've said was so broad and so flat, 
And his ** specs " with the tortoise-shell rim, and his cant, 
With the crutch-handled top, which he used to sustain 
His steps in his walks, and to poke in the shrubs 
And the grass, when unearthing his worms and his grubs ^ 
Thus anned, he set out on a ramble — alack I 
He mt out^jaoot dear Soul I — but he^ never came back I 

*< Fust " dinner-bell rang 

Out its euphonious clang 
At five •— folks kept early hours thm — and the *' Last " 
Ding^ng'd, as it ever was wont, at half-p^tft. 

While Betsey, and Sally, 

And Thompson, the Vaik, 
And every one else was beghming to bless himself^ 
Wondering the Enlist had not c<xne in to dress himself. — 
^ Quoth Betsey. <* Dear me 1. why the fish will be cold I " 
Quoth Sally, " Good sracious I how * Missis ' wiU scold ! '* — 

Thompson, the Vaiet^ 

Looked gravely at Sally, 
As who should say, " Truth must not always be told I " 
Then exraresslng a fear lest the Knight might take cold. 

Thus exposed to the dews, 

Lambs'-wool stockings, and shoes, 

Of each a fresh pair, 

He put down to air, 
And hung a clean shirt to the fire on a cluur — 

Still the Master was absent — ^the Oook came and said "h^ 
Much feared, as the dinner had been so long ready, 

The roast and the boil'd 

Would be all of it spoiPd. 
And the puddings, her Ladyship thought such a treati^ 
He was morally sure, would be scarce fit to eat ! *' 

This closed the debate — 
" »T would be foUy to wjut," 
Said the Lady, *' Dish up ! — Let the meal be served si 
And let two or three slices be put in a plate. 
And kept hot for Sir Thomas, — He *s lost, sure as fate 1 
And, a nundred to one, won't be home till it 's late 1 " - 
— Captain Dugald MacBride then proceeded to face 
The Lady at table, — stood up, ana said grace, ^> 
Then set himself down in Sir Thomases place. 

Wearily, wearily, all that night. 
That Hve-long night, did the nours go by; 

And the Lad^ Jane, 

In grief and m pain. 
She sat herself down to cry I — 

And Captain M'Bride 

Who sat by her side 
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Though I reaQy can't say that he actaally oriedf 

At least had a tear in his eye ! 
As much as can well be expected, perhaps, 
From very ** young fellows *' to very " old ohapa ; " 
And if he had said ^ 
What he 'd got in his head. 
*T would haye been ^Poor old Buffer ! he *• certunly detd I ** 
The morning dawn*d, — and the next, — and the next. 
And all the mansion were still peiplex'd ; -^ 
No watch dog ** bay'd a welcome home/* as 
A watch dog should, to the ** Good Sir Thomas;** 
No luocker fell 
His approach to tell^ 
Kot BO much as a runaway rmg at the bell >— 
The Hall was as silent as a Hermit's cell. 
Yet the Sun shone bright upon tower and tree, 
And the meads smiled green as green may be, 
And the dear little dickey birds carolPd with glee, 
And the lambs in the park skippM merry and free— 
— Without, all was ,ioy ^and harmony I 
** And thus 'twill be, — nor long the day, — 
Ere we, like him, shaU pass away I 
Yon sun that now owr bosom warms, 
Shall shine, — but shine on other forms;— 
Yon Groye, whose choir so sweetly cheers 
Us now, shall sound on other ears, — 
The' joyous Lamb, as now, shall play, 
But other eyes its sports suryey— « 
The stream we loyed shall roll as fur. 
The flowery sweets, the trim Parterre, 
Shall scent, as now, the ambient air, — 
The Tree, whose bending branches bear 

The one loyed name — shall yet be there ; — '^ 
But where the hand that canred it ? — Where ? '* 
These were hinted to me as 
The yery ideas 
Which passed through the mind of the fair Lady Jane, 
Her thoughts haying taken a sombre-ish train, 
hA she walked on the esplanade, to and i^;ain. 
With Captain M'Bride, 
Of course at her sid^ 
Who could not 1oc4l quite so forlorn, though he tried. 
— An '* idea," in fact, had got into bis head. 
That if ** poor dear Sir Thomas " should really be dead, 
It midit be no bad " spec." to be there in his stead, 
And/by simply contriying, in due time to wed 
A lady who was yonng and fair, 
A lady slim and tall, 
To set himself down in comfort there 
The Lord of Tapton* Hall. — 
Thinks he, *' We haye sent 
Haif oyer Kent, 
And nobody knows how much money 's been spent^ 
Yet no one 's been found to say which way he went ! 



*Tlie Ikmniar sbbreyfation for Tappington Eyerard still in use abong t!ie 
y. — n<to PrrfatQty tntro^uctiom to tht Ingoldtbp Legmd*, 
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The groom, who *8 been over 
To Folkstone ard Dover, 
GanH get any tidings at all of the rover ! 

— Here *b a rortmght and more has gone by, and we >etried 
Every plan we coald hit on — the wnole coontry-side, 
Upon all its dead walls, with placards we *ve snpplied, — 
Aiidiir«*vB sent out the CSrier, and had him weu cried >-> 

Missuro 1 1 

Stolen or strayed, 

Lost or mislaid, 
A Gbmtlxmah ; middknAged, sober, and fetidd; 
Stoops slightly — and when he left home was amyeA 
In a sad-colored suit, somewhat dingy andfiay^ ; — 
Had spectacles on with a torto^e-shttll rim. 
And a hat rather lower-ciown*d, mnd bfoaa la ihelnriBi, 

Whoe'er 

Shall bear 
Or send him, with care, 
(Rig^t side uppeimost) home ; -^ or ^nU give noiioe wbera 
The said middle-aged Gentleman is : -^ or shall state 
Any fact that may tend to throw light on 1^ fate. 
To the man at the turnpike called Tappim qton-Gate, 
Shal l receive a Reward of £^x Pounds for 1^ trouble -«> 
O:^ N. B. If defonct, the reward shall be double ! «£S 

Had he been abovie ground 

He MUST have been Ibnnd. 
No — doubtless he 's shot — or he 's hanged ^-or he *6 dvownNi I—- 

Then his Widow — aye ! aye ! — 

But, what will folks say ? ~ 
To address her at once — at so early a day ? 
Well — what then ? — who cares ? — let *em say what they nu^ <-^ 
A fig for their nonsense and chatter ! — suffice it, h«r 
Charms will excuse one for casting sheep's eyes at her ! ** 

When a man has decided, 

As Captain M'Bride did, 
And once fuUy made up his mind on the matter, he 
Can't be too prompt in unmasking his battery. 
He began on the instant, and vow^d that " her eyes 
Kar exceeded in brilliance tiie stars in the skies, — 
That her lips were like roses — her cheeks were like -lifieB — 
Her breath had the odor of daffy-down dillies I *' 
With a thousand m<»e compliments eqwUlv- true, 
And expressed in similitudes equally new f 

Then his left ann he placed 

Bound her jimp, taper waist— 
Ere she fix'd to repulse, or return his embraoei 
Up came running a man at a deuce of a pace, 
With that veiy peculiar expression of face 
Which always betokens dismay or disaster, 
Orying out-^T was the Gardener— ''Oh, ma'm ! we 'vefimnd master ! I" 

— « Where ? where ?" scream'd the lady ; and Eohosoream'd "Where?" 

The man couldn't say " There 1 " 

He had no breath to spare, 
But, gasping for air, he could only respond 
By bointing — he pointed, alas ! — to the pond ! 
— T was e'en so ! — poor dear Knight ! — with his ** specs *^ fttld litf b«l 
He'd gone poking his nose into this and that ; 

Wnen, close to the side 

Of the bank, he espied 
An " uncommon fine " tadpole, remarkably fat ; 
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He stooped ; — snd he ^hooidit her 

His own ; — he had caught her ! 
Got hold of her tskil, — and to land ahnost broa^t her, 
When -^ he plnmp'd head and heels mto fifteen feet water I 

The Lady Jane was tall and slun, 

The Lady Jane was fair — 
Alas, for Sur Thomas ! she grieved for him, 
As she saw two serving-men, sturdy of limb, 

His body between them hear. 
She sobbed, and ^e siehed $ she lamented, and cried, 

For of sorrow brimful was her cup ; 
She swooned, and I think she 'd have fallen down and dM 
If Captain MacBride 
Had not been by her side. 
With the Tjardener ; they both fheir assistanoe iUppUadt 
And managed to hold her up — 
But. when she '* comes to," 
Ohl 'tis shocking to view 
The sight which the corpse rerWts ! 
Sir Thomases body. 
It looked so odd ^- n6 
Was half eaten up by tiie eeltl 
His waistcoat and hose, and ite rest of his clothea, 
Were all gnawed through abd thrOttgjh ; 
And out of each shoe 
An eel Utey drew, 
And from each of his pockets tl^9;jLptilled out t#<i \ 
And the gardener himself had secreted a fe#, 

As well we may sup}KMe ; 
For. when he pame running to give tiie alarm. 
He bad six in the basket that hung on his arm. 

Good Father John * 

Was summoned anon ; 

Holy water was sprinkled. 

Ana little beUs tinkled. 

And tapers were lighted, 

And mcense ignited. 
And masses were simg and masses were said, 
All day, for the quiet repose of the dead, 
And aU night — no one thought of going to bed. 

But Lady Jane was tall and slim. 
And lAdy Jane was fair, — 
And, ere morning came, that winsome dame 
Had made up her mind — or, what's muck the same, 
Had thowht about — once mOre " changing her name,** 

And she said, witii a pensive air. 
To Tliompson, the valet, while taking away, 
When supper was over, the cloth and the tray,— 
" Eels a many 
I *ve ate ; but any 
So good ne*er tasted before ! — 



• For some aoconnt of Father John IngoldBby, to wh06e_paMTB I am so matih be- 
holden,^ JkaoTcbfttf't Legends, firtt sene», p. 216, (2d Edit.) This was the last 
ecdwtMtfoal act of hu long and valuable life. 

24* 
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Tbey *n a fish, too, of which I *m remarkably fond. — 
Go — pop Sir Thomas again in the pond — 

^ Poor dear ! ' — he 'll catch us sokb xosb ! I ** 

MOBAL. 

All middle-aged eentlemen let me advise, 
If joa 're manied. and have not 0)t verv good eyes, 
Don't CO poking aoout after blne-bottlea mes ! — 
If yoQ *ve spectacles, don't have a tortoisesheU rim, 
And don't go near this water, — tmless yoa can swim I 

Harried ladies, especially such as are fair. 
Tall, and slim, I would next recommend to beware, 
How, on losing one spouse, they give way to despair ; 
Bat let them reflect, ** There are fish, and no douht on 't — > 
As good f» the river as ever came out on t ! " 

Should they U^t on a spouse who is given to roaming 

In solitude — raifon de ^fbu, in the ** gloaming,"^— 

Let them have a fixed time for said spouse to come home In 

And if, when " last dinner-bell " 's rung, he is late. 

To insure better mannera in future — Do n't wait! 

If of husband or children they chance to be fond. 

Have a stout wire fence put all round the pond ! 

One more piece of advice, and I close my appeals — 

That is — if vou chance to be partial to eels, 

Then — Creae eaaaerto — trust one who hAs med, 

Have them spitch-cock'd, — or stewed — they're too oily when friei 



LXXVI. 

EPITHETS. 

The rules of rhyme have now been presented, together 
with a fall vocabularj, by which the appropriate rhjme to 
any word may be found. The use of appropriate epitliets bj 
which animated descriptions may be given, or the measure 
of the verse filled out, comes now to be considered. * 

An epithet is an adjective, expressing some real quidi^ of 
the subject to which it is applied, or an attributive, expressing 
some quality ascribed to it ; as a verdant lawn, ft IrUUani ap* 
pearance, ^jiLst man, an accurate description. 

• See page te^, under Description, for some remarks and soggestMos 
Wim regard to epithets. 
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Epithets are of two kiilds, simple and compound. 

Simple epithets are single words, as, joyous joath, decrepit 
i^e, thoughtless infancy. 

Compoand epithets consist of compound words, and are fre> 
quentlj composed of nouns and other parts of speech, in con- 
nexion with adjectives, participles, &c., as, The meeh-eyed 
mom, Tear-droppiny April, The laughter4omng goddess. The 
dew-dropping mom, In world-rejoicing state it moves along, dsc 

The jndicloas application of epithets constitateB one of die greatest 
beauties of composition; and in poetry, espedallyi the melody of the 
vene, and the animation of the style is, in great measure, dependent 
nponit. 

Figoratire language {seepage 111) presents a wide and eztensiYe field 
for the si^>ply of rich and expressive epithets ; and the poet is mdnlged, 
by his peculiar license, in the formatbn of new and arigmal compound 
epithets. ( See page 1 66. ) 

Alliteration, abo, (aee page 151) if not profusely appliedj tmd ex- 
pressions in which the sound is adf^ted to the sense, when mtroduced 
with simple or compound epithets, contribute in a good darree to the 
beauty and harmony of verse. The following couple^ ftom Goldsmiih's 
Deserted Village, presents an exemplification of thu remark : 

" The white^ioashed vkdlj the mcdu-samded floor, 
The varnished dodc that c/idbea behind the door." 

[See Onomatopasia.] 

ExampU. 

The word anger is suggested for the application of epithets, 
and the following terms will be found respectively applicable 
to it: 

Violent, impetuous, threatening, menacing, unbridled, untamed, mis- 
taking, boiling, swelling, frantic, raging, flaming, burning, passionate, 
roaring, secret, waspish, impatient, red-looking, red-glaring, inflaming, 
bloody, blood-spilling, incensed, stormy, scarlet, blood>ayed, moody, chol- 
eric, wrathful, revengeful, vengeful, chafing, foaming, hot-headed, heating,, 
sparkling, radi, blind, heady, head-strong, disordered, stem-visaeed, giddy, 
name-eyed, ghostly, distempered, transporting, tempestuous, blustering, 
fierce, cruel, traculent. overseeing, frothy, implacable, pettish, bitter, 
rough, wild, stubborn, unrulv, litigious, austere^ dreadful, p^use-destroying, 
joy-killing^ soul-troubling, blasting, death-dealing, fury-kindled, mort^, 
Jle^ish, heaven-rejected. 

Examph 2d, 

FOUNTAIN. ^ 

Chiystal, gushing, rustUng, silver, gently-gliding, parting, pearly, weep- 
faig, bubbling, gurgung; chiding, clear, grass-fringed, moss-fringed, pebble- 
paved, verdant, sacred; grass-maigined, moss-maigined, trickling, so^ 
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dew-iprinkled, fast-flowine, de1k»te, delidons^ dean, stisjggliiig, 6 

▼Bolting, deep-embosomed, leaping, mnnmiring, mattering, wIul^ ^ 

pratding, twaddling, swelling, sweet-rolling, gently-^wing, risittg, spaikr 
ling, flowing, frothy, dew-distilling, dew-bom, exkaostlesB, inesKkiiBsfilii^ 
BtreiwtoctfeMing, ]ieyer-£ulin^» heaTen-bcnm, eartb^born, ^incp^wtiffag, 
dronght-dispellmg) thirst-allaying, refreshing, sonl-refreiluii^ wA, 
refreshing, laving, lavish, plant-nourishing. 

Msamples for Prctctiee. 

Apply epithets to the following names : 

IVieiid, niendsfaip, kyre, joy, sorrow, r^enge, mihfa, jasHoe, a foRft^ a 
wood, A teoimtain, billow^ wave, ripf^ Uoom, UosMHtt, bud, baaiqneti ai 
▼vii^, affeotioa, afflietioii, sorrow, dei^>air, aUarenMat, ambitioii^ an gi uBl i, 
appetite, avarice, antonm, beanty, bee, beggar, bird, bride, cave, doai, 
ooWb, eold, cofsnteilanoe, critic, death, deoeity delist doo ttPd y ^ diaeaM^ 
diMta4> dogy dream, teglej eaith, eye, envy, eloqoenoe, dtranteuKBoe^ ftatf^ 
lire^ firmanmit, flame, flatter, flower, gift, ^ocy, gold^ gt<yve, grie^ haii^ 
band, honor, hoar, hope, jealousy, ignorance, innOMDoe, lay, law, liberty, 
l^t, maid, mi^ty, sudie^ neady meadow, mimite, monaick, b^i^ mnl- 
tiliiide^ aniPit, pfemi, peaee^ pMasiaie^ poetry, poverty, pride^ pvoffietity^ pH^ 
videneo, rage^ tebeUien, remorse, rock, aea, shores rioa, aleeB,8iiailQe^i 
•ti^Mm, snA, twain, tail, tear« tempc^ tera^de, thnme^ mander, 
tongae, tree, vale, vengeaenoe, rente, vine, want, water^ wac^ ivkie^ 
wit, wind, wing, winter, wood, woe, year, yonth, zeaL 



LXSLVIL 

IiTBIO POSTBY. 

Lyiiti pb^ii^y literally implies that kind of poetry whidi Is 
written io accompany the lyre^ or other musical instnim^it 
llid Ytoufication may either be regular, or united in fiuicifbl 
dOJEtibini^ofts, in cbrrespondence idth Uie strain f^st which it is 

tjompoeed. 

JEhcample 1st* 

THE WINOED WOBSHIPPEBS* 
Jddrett^id to two SwdUmos that flew into Church during JDwine &r«M« 

Gkiy, guiltless pair, - 

Wludi Mek ye from the fields of heaven f 
* Ye Inve no need of prayer, 

Te have so sins to be forgiven. 
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^^ Why pcKch Y9 hwtf 

Wliere mortals to their Maker bend 1 

Can TOitr piH« «piritB fear 
The God jon neyer ooold offmd I 

Ye never knew 
The crimes f<v which we eome to weep{ 

Penance is not for 70a, 
Blessed wanderers of the npper de^ 

To 70a 't is giTen 
To make sweet natnre^s mitaugfat lays ; 

Beneath the arch of heavea 
To chirp away a life of praise. 

^en spread eadb wing, 
I*ar, far abore, o'er lakes and lands, 

And join the dx>irs that sing 
Bi yon Une dome not leaied with haadt. 

Or; if ye stay, 
To note the consecrated hour, 

Teadi me the airy way, 
Jknd let me try yoor eayied power. 

Above the crowd. 
On upward wings ooold I bnt flv, 

I'd faathe in yon hright dond, 
JUkd seek the stars that gem the sky. 

'T were heaven indeed 
Throof^ fields of trackless li^t to aoir, 

On nature's dianns to feed, 
.And natore's own great God adore. 

USXS AI>D&EaS£D TO LADY BTBOik 

There is a mystic thread of life 

So deariy wreathed widi mine aksM, 
That destaay's relentless knife 

At once miut sever both or none. 

There is a form on which these eyes 

Have often gazsed with fond delight; 
By day that form their joy supplies, 

And dreams restore it urongh the night 

There is a voice whose tones inspire 

Such thrills of raptnre throagh my breast; 
I would not hear a seraph choir. 

Unless that voice comd join the rest 
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There is * face who^e blnshes tell 

Affection's tale upoi} the chedc ; 
Bat, pa]|id at one fond fi^^well, 

Proclaims more love than words t»a speak. 

There is a lip which mine has pressed, 

And none had ever pressed before ; 
It yowed to make me sweetly blessed, 

And mine, — mine only, pressed it focwe. 

There is a bosom, — all my own, — 

Hath pillowed oft this aching head ; 
A month which smiles on me alone, 

An eye whose tears with loine are shed. 

There are two hearts whose movements thrill 

In nnison so closely sweet ! 
That, pulse to pnlse, responsive still, 

That both must heave, -^ or cease to beat 

There are two sonis whose eqnal flow 

In gentle streams so calmly run, 
That when they part — they part I — ah, no ! 

They cannot part, — those souls are one. 

The highest of the modem Ijric compositions is ihe Ode 
The word ode is from the Greek, and is generally translated 
a 9ongy but it is not a song, as we ose the term in our lan- 
guage. The ode was the result of strong excitement, a poet- 
ical attempt to fill the hearts of the auditors with feelings of 
the sublime. Odes that were sung in honor of the gods wen 
termed Hymnsy from a Greek word hgmnBo, which signifies 
to celehrcUe. The name is now applied to those sacred songs 
that are sung in churches. The Hebrew hymns which bear 
the name of King David are termed Pscdmsy &om the Greek 
word psaUoj which signifies to sing. 

The Greek Ode, when complete, was composed of three 
parts, the Strophe, the Antistrope, and the Epode. The two 
former terms indicated the turnings of the priests round and 
about the altar. The Epode was the end of the iongj and was 
repeated standing still, before the altar. 

Paeans were songs of triumph sung in procesnoB in hcmor 
of Apollo, on occasions of a victory, &c., or to the other gods 
as thanksgivings for the cessation or cure of an evil. The 
word is derived from a word signifying to heal or cure. 

For examples of the English ode, the student is referred to 
the well-known pieces, " Alexander's Feast,** by Dryden, and 
ihe ** Ode on the Passions,*' by Collins* 
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A Ballad is a rhjming record of some adventure or tran- 
saction which is ^musing or interesting to the populace, and 
written in easy and uniforfki verse, so that it may easilj be 
Bong by those who have little acquaintance with music 

A Sonnet is a species of poetical composition, consisting of 
fourteen lines or verses of equal length. It properly consists 
of fourteen iambic verses, of eleven syllables, and is divided^ 
into two chief parts ; »- the first consists of two divisions, each 
of four lines, called qttairains; the second of two divisions 
of three lines each, called terzines. The rhymes in these 
parts respectively' were managed according to regular rules. 
But these rules have been\geldom regarded in modem com- 
positions. The sonnet generally ^contains one principal idea, 
pursued through the various antidieses of the different strophes, 
and adorned with the ctarm of rhyme. 

Example of the Sonnet. 

SONNET TO ONE BELOVED. 

Deep in my heart thy cherLshed secret lies 

Deep as a pearl on ocean's soundless floor, 

Where the hold diver never can explore 
The realms o*er which the mighty hiliows rise. 
It rests fax hidden from all mortal eyes, 

Not e'en discovered when the piercing light 
Of mom iUamines th^ nncortained skies, 

And fills with sunshine the daric vaults of ni^t. 
Repose in me thy heart's most sacred tamst, 

And nothing shall hetray it; I will hend 
This human fabric to its native dust, " 

But nothing from me shall that secret rend, 
Which to my soul is brighter, dearer far. 
Than any lustre of sun, moon, or star. 

' A Cantata is a composition or song intermixed with recttn* 
lives and airs, chiefly intended for a single Voice. 
A Canzonet is a short song in one, two, or three parts.* 

Sxamphm 

BLACK EYES AND BLUE* 

Black eyes most daszle in a hfdl ; 
Blue eyes most please at evening fall ; 
The black a conquest soonest ^n ; 
The blue a conquest most retain ; 

4f In musical compositions, n song consisting of two parts it called a JEHm^ 
If ia three parts, a 7Vm>, if in four, a Quartette^ &c. 



■*;. 
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73m blaek bespeakA,a lively hearty 
Whose soft emotibiis 90011 depart; 
The hfaie a steadier flai^e betray, 
That mims and lives beyond a day; 
The black may features best disclose; 
In blue may feelings all repose, 
nien let each laeign without control, 
The black all miitd, — the blue all boul! 

A Logogriph la a kind of riddb. 

Ciharades (which are frequentlj in yersc) are oompositiODfl, 
in which the subject must be a word of twp syllables, eadi 
forming a distinct word, and these syllables are to be con- 
cealed in an enijgmatical description, first separately and then 
together. 

Madrigals are short lyric poems adapted to express in- 
genious and pleasing thoughts, commonly on amatory sabjects, 
and containing not less than four, nor more than sixteen yerses, 
of eleven syUables, with shorter verses interspersed, or of 
verses of eight syllf^les irregularly rhymed. The madrigal 
is not confined to the regularity of the sonnet, but contains 
some tender aoii delicate, thou^ simple thought, suitably 
expressed. 

Eocamph.ofihe MadrigaiL 

TO ▲ LAST or THE COtTNTT OF LAlfOASTEB, WITH A WHITE BOilE. 

If tfaiafiur rose offend ihy Bight, 

li in thy bosom wear : 
*T will blush to find itself less white, 

And torn Lancaataian there. 

The Bondeau or rondo, roundo, roundel or roundelay, all 
mean precisely the same thing. It commonly consisto of 
thirteen lines ^ vei^es, of whilh eight have oni rhyme, am) 
five another. It is divided into three couplets, and at the 
end of the second and third, the beginning of the rondeau is 
repeated, if possible, in an equivocal or punning sense. 

The Epigram is a short poem, treating only of one thing, 
and ending with some lively, ingenious, and natural thought, 
rendered interesting by being unexpected. Conciseness is 
one of the principal characteristics of the epigram. Its point 
often rests on a witticism or verbal pun ; but the higher species 
of tho epigram should be marked by fineness and delicacy, 
Slather than by smartness or repartee. 
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Example. 

WSXTTKN OH ▲ OLUBS WTTH A BIAXOHD PENCIL BSLOKOXKO TO LOBD RAmori. 

Accept a miracle in place of wit ; — 

See two dull lines by Stanhope's pencil writ 

An ImproiDptu is an extemporaneous composition, that is, 
one made at the moment, or without previous study. 

An Acrostic is a composition in verse, in which the initial 
letters of each line, taken in order from the top to the bottom, 
make up a word or phrase, generally a person's name, or a 
motto 

Example of the Acrostic. 

F riendship, thou 'rt false I I hate thy flattering smile ! 

Betum to me those years I spent in vain. 

In early yonth the victim of ihy guile, 

E ach joy took wing ne'er to return again, — 

N e'er to return ; for, chilled by hopes deceived, 

D ully the slow paced hours now move along; 

S o changed the time, when, thoughtless, I believed 

Her honeyed words, and heard her syren song. 

If e'er, as me, she lore some youth to stray, 

P erhaps, before too late, he '11 listen to my lay. 

An Epithalamium is a nuptial song or poem, in praise of 
(he bride and bridegroom, and praying for their prosperity.* 



LXxvin. 



PASTORAL AND ELEGIAC POETRY. 

Pastorals or bucolics are the narratives, songs, and dramas, 
which are supposed to have been recited, sung, or acted by 
shepherds. 

The ancient pastorals were either dialogues or monologues. 
A monologue is a poetical piece, where there is only a single 
ipeaker. 

« The forty fifth Psalm is an epithalamium to Christ and the Church. 

25 
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An Idyl, Idillion or Id jUium is a short pastoral of the nar- 
rative or descriptive kind. 

An Eclogue is the conversation oF shepherds. The word 
literally means a select pieccy and the art of the poet hes 
in Siiecting the beauties without the grossness of rural life. 
The eclogue differs from the idyl, in being appropriated to 
j>iecos in which shepherds themselves are introduced. 

ELEGY AND EPITAPH. 

An Elegy is a poem or a song expressive of sorrow and 
lamentation 

An Epitaph is, literally, an inscription on a tomb. When 
written in verse, and expressive of the sorrow of the survivors, 
epitaphs are short elegies.* 

* The following remarks on the subject of epitaphs, were orifi;iiially pre 
sented by a young friend, as a college exercise. They appear to be so nuich 
to the purpose, that they are presented entire : «— 

" * Nature and Natare's laws lay hid in nlgM 
Ood said, Let Newton be 1 and all was lig^t. ** 

** One common fault in epitaphs is their too great len^^tli. Kot being easily 
read upon stone, few trouble themselves to peruse tbem, if they are long; 
and in a churchyard so many solicit our attention, that we prefer to examine 
those which are concise, rather than spend our time on a few long ones. 
Every one, too, soon discovers, that those which cover the stonea on which 
thoy are inscribed, are, for the most part, feebly expressed, and hardly 
recompense one for the trouble of deciphering them ; while a concise in* 
scription immediately attracts notice, and is generally found to be pointed. 
We can frequently perceive the description of character to be ontme, be- 
cause it is coldly worded, and expressed in very general terms ; in short, a 
character which would apply to one man as well as another, and such as is 
frequently given to a person whom we care nothing about. Such epitaphs 
I consider faulty. After the death of an acquaintance, all our feelmgs of 
dislike, caused by his presence, are dispelled ; all the animosity, growing out 
of the clashing of our interests with his, vanishes with the man ; and, per- 
haps, being in some degree reproved by our Consciences for our uncharitable 
feelings during his life, we endeavor to make amends by inscribing to his 
memory a eulogy, which, if he still lived, we should pronounce undeserved 
flattery, if spoken by others, and which would never have proceeded from 
our own lips, except in irony. In such a case, an epitaph usually begins 
by gravely telling the reader that we are. all mortal, and ends by commend 
ing the soul of the defunct to heaven ! 

" But, though epitaphs give us, generally, exaggerated characters, yet I 
would not have it otherwise. Our churchyards should be schools of moral- 
ity and religion. Every thing we see therey of course, reminds us of death; 
and it would appear to us sacrilege, if we should behold anv record of vice. 
Since everywhere we find virtue ascribed to the tenants of the place, their 
death, and death in general, will not be to us so terrible and gloomy a sub- 
ject of reflection ; yet will produce such a serious turn of mind, as will lead 
to religious meditation, which always has the effect of calming the passions, 
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MxcemipU, 

XLEGT WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHnRGHTARI>. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds \ 
Saye where the heetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant foldi. 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

and Ibcilitates, in a great degree, our conquest over them, and the infi* 
quency of which is the caase of most of our tran^n^ssions. 

" Eulogizing e})itaphs give us a more exalted idea of the power of religion, 
to which they chiefly have reference ; and therefore have, m some measure, 
the force of e^ar::p^«- When a person has not been known to the world as 
a philosopher and a scholar, or in any other way a distinguished man, it is 
sufficient that his epitaph should be calculated to excite tender and serious 
feelings. In such a case, elegiac poetry should be congenial to those feel 
ings. This, Stewart says, may be effected by the smoothness of the verse, 
and the apparently easy recurrence of the rhymes. Blank verse would be 
peculiarly inappropriate to this species of poetical composition. When, on 
the other hand, a person has been conspicuous, as a phflosopher, for instance, 
his epitaph should convey a different lesson ; by a description of his discovfr 
ries, it snould remind us of what is due from us to science and our felloe 
creatures, besi^des suggesting the reflection that the greatest men must perish. 
*^ Considering this.qusJity desirable in an epitaph on a philosopher, we 
should praise an epitaph on Newton, which represented him as the greatest 
philosopher the world has ever seen, and is expressive also of the gratitude 
which IS due to him, for the improvement he has made in the condition of 
the human race by his discoveries. I think that the above epitaph, by Pope, 
conveys all thfs ; for the obs^ation, that * Nature and nature's laws lay hid 
in night,* implies that information on the subject of those laws would be 
beneficial to mankind, inasmuch as an idea of disadvantage is associate^ 
with the word * night ;* and the second line expresses that Newton alone 
made the whole subject clear to our minds ; an exa|^0erated expression, but 
one that certainly describes an exalted genius. I do not think, that the 
epitaph redounds much to the honor of Pope, except for the felicity of the 
expression ; for the idsa would occur to many minds. We should not, in 
judging of this couplet, consider it alone, for, united with the rest of the 
epitaph, of which it is but a part, the whole t<^ther deserves much greater 
nraise than is due to either part taken separately. A complete eulogy on 
Newton should not be expected in the inscription on his tomb, and therefore 
we should not consider its merits in that character. I think that the con- 
ciseness of the epitaph, which is a great recommendation, will compensate 
and account for whatever defect it may have in giving us a juirt and exact 
idea of Newton." 



^ 
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Beneath those ragged ehns, that yew-tree's shade. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mooldering heap^ 
£ach in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The hreezy call of incense-breathing mom, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall buniy 
Nor busy housewife ply her evening care j 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to shore. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield I 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke. 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure^ 

Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that beauty, all Uiat wealth e'er gave, 
Await, alike, the inevitable hour ; — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vaoll^ 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath % 

Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe die dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 

Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with me spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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Some village Hampden, that, with dar*«tle08 lureasti 

The little tyrant of his fields withs*'^ «u , 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest ; 

Some Cromwell, guiltless of his conntry^s blood. 

The applause of listening- senates to oommand, 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o*er a smiling land, 

And read their history in a iiation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone, 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined j->« 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut th^ gates of mercy on mankind ; 

The struggling pangs of conscious Truth to hide. 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous Shame ; 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble strife, 

Their sober wishes never leamt to stray : 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult-to protect, 

Some frail memorial, still erected nigh. 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Thebr names, their years, spelled by the unlettered MuM^ 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a hol^ text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfnlness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned ;— 
licft the warm precincts of the cheerful day,— 

Nor cast one longing, lingerjig look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies ; 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of Nature cries • 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored da 'X» , -* 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate 
If, chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 

Haply, some hoary-headed swain may say, 

" Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn. 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

25* 
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** There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide wonld he stretch. 
And pore npon the brook that babbles bj. 

** Hard by yon wood, now smiling, as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 

Now drooping, wofal wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed vrith care, or crossed with hopeless lore. 

*' One mom I missed him on the aocnstomed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor np the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

** The next with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne. 

Approach and read, (for thou canst read,) the lav, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. 

EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head npon the lap of earth, 
- A vonth, to fortune and to fame unknown : 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send : — 
He gave to misery all he had, — a tear *, 

He gained from Heaven — 't was all he wished — a friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Nor draw his frailties from their dread abode, — 

(There they, alike, in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 



\ 



LXXIX. 

OF THE HIGHER SPECIES OF POETRY. 

The higher species of poetry embraces the three following 
divisions, namely : 

1. Tales and Romances. 

2. Epic and Dramatie Poetry; 
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3. Di<lactic and Descriptive Poetry.* 

A Tale is, literally, any thing that is told, and may relate 
eilher real or fictitious events. When the events related in 
a tale axe believe'd really to have happened, the tale is termed 
history. 

A Homance is a tale of interesting, or wonderful adven- 
tures ; and has its name from those that were recited by the 
Troubadours, (that is, inventors,) or wandering minstrels, of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The tales of the Troabadoars related principally to the military 
achievements of the crasading knightSf their gaUaatrv, and fidelity 
They were delivered in a corrnpted Latin dialect^ called Provencal, or 
Provincial, by the inhabitants of Borne, and BomanzOyOr Bomish, by the 
Gothic nations, and hence the tale itself was called a Bomance. Some of 
ihem were prose, some in verse, and some in a nuscellaneoas union of 
prose narrative and song. Bat in neither form were they in all cases 
worthy of the name of poems. 

Novels, (literally, something new^) are the adventnres of imaginary 
persons, in which snpematoral beings are not introdneed. The novel is 
generally also in prose. Whenever a power is introduced superior to 
that of mortals, the novel is properly a romance. " The Epicurean," by 
Moore, is an example of this kind, which, although in the form of prose, 
is highly poetical in its character. It is full oi imaginative power, and 
abounds in figures of the most beautiful kind, ^ressc^ in the most glow- 
ing colors. 

That power, which the poet introduces, whatever it may be, to accom- 
plish what mere human agency cannot effect, is called tbie madmiary of 
the poem. 

An Epic poem is a poetical, romantic tale, embracing many 
personages and many incidents. One general and important 
design must be apparent in its construction, to which every 
separate actor and action must be subservient. The accounts 
of these subordinate actions are called episodes^ and should 
not be extended to a great length. 

Examples of epic poems may be seen in the "Hiad," and " Odyssey," 
of Homer, (translated by Pope,) the " JEneid," of Virgil, (translated by 
Drydcn,) ike " Pharsalia," of Lucan, (translated by Bowe,) and the " Par- 
adise Lost " <^ Milton. Epic poems are rare productions, and scarcely 
any nation can boast of more than one. 

The word eptc literally means nothing more than .a tale. It is, how- 
ever, a tale concerning a hero or heroes, and heiioe epic poetry is also 



* See the piece entitled " The Empire of Poetry," by Fontenelle, page 
123, onder the bead of Allegory. 
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called heroic verte, Kpopoa, or Epopceia, is merely a learned name At 
epic poem. 

A Drama is a poem of the epic kind, but so compressed 
and adapted, that tlie whole tale, instead of requiring to lus 
read or recited at intervals, by an individual, may be exhib 
ited as actually passing before our eyes. Every actor in the 
poem has his representative on the stage, who speaks the lan- 
guage of the poet, as if it were his own ; and every action is 
literallj performed or imitated, as if it were of natural oo> 
currence. 

As a dramatic writer, Shakspeare stands unrivalled, among English 
authors, and it may well be questioned, whether any nation has produced 
his superior. 

In the construction of a Drama, rules have been laid down by critics, 
the principal of which relate to Uie three Unities^ as they are called, of 
action, of time, and of place. Unity of action requires, that a single object 
should be kept in view. No underplot, or secondary action is Viewable 
unless it tend to advance the prominent purpose. Unity of time requires, 
that the events should be limited to a short period ; seldom if ever more 
than a single day. Unity of place requires the confinement of the actions 
represented within narrow geographical limits. Another rule of dramatic 
criticism is termed poetical justice ; by which it is understood, that the 
personages shall be rewardea or punished, according to their respective 
desert A regular drama is an lustorical picture, in which we perceive 
unity of de8ic:n, and compare every portion of the composition, as haimo 
nizing with the whole. 

Dramatic compositions are of two kinds, Tragedy and Comedy. 
Tragedy is designed to fill the mind of the spectators with pity and 
terror; comedy to represent some amusing and connected tale. The 
muse of tragedy, therefore, deals in desolation and death, — that of com- 
edy is surrounded by the humorous, the witty, and Uie gay. It is to 
tragedy that we chiefly look for poetical embellishment, and it is there 
only that we look for the sublime. Accordingly, it is, with few excep- 
tions, still composed of measured lines, while comedy is now written 
wholly in prose. 

A Prologue is a short poem, designed as an introduction to 
a discourse or performance, chiefly the discourse or poem 
spoken before a dramatic performance or play begins. 

An Epilogue is a speech, or short poem, addressed to the 
spectators by one of the actors, after the conclusion of a dra- 
matic performance. Sometimes it contains a recapitulation 
of the chief incidents of the play. 

Farce is the caricature of comedy, and is restrained by no 
law, not even those of probability and nature. Its object is to 
excite mirth and uj)roarous laughter. But, in some of its 
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forms, sudi as personal satire, occasional grossness, and vul- 
garity, it has rendered itself so obnoxious to reprobation, that 
tlie very name is an abomination. It is commonly in prose. 

Those compositions in which the language is so little in 
unison with the subject as to impress the mind with a feeling 
of the ridiculous, are called Burlesques. 

The Burletta is a species of composition in which persons 
and actions of no value are made to assume an air of impor- 
tance. Or, it is that by which things of real consequence are 
degraded, so as to seem objects of derision. 

Parodies, Travesties, and Mock Heroics are ludicrous imi- 
tations of serious subjects. They belong to the burlesque.* 

"* As a happy illastration of bnrlesqae writing in several different styles, 
tlie following are presented from Bentley's Miscellany, with the facetious 
iotrodaction with which they are prefaced : 

** But another class of persons claims our attention. We mean those who 
are, for some cause or otner, constantly called upon to write verses. Now, 
many of those, when suddenly required to make a song to a given tune, to 
scribble a ci.orus for the end of a rarce, or to jot down an impromptu on tk t 
blue leaf of an album, suddenly find themselves at a nonplus, — not beqause 
they are not masters of rhyme 'and metre, but simply because they cannot 
get a subject. We propose to show, that, far from this want being a just 
cause for embarrassment, it is absolutely impossible not to find a subject. 
The first thing that catches the eye, or comes into the head, will do, and 
may be treated in every manner. In this age, although a chosen few can 
fill the post of fiddler, opera-dancer, juggler, or clown to the ring, these oc- 
cupations requiring innate genius, he who cannot become a poet is a very 
poor creatu.-e. But, to our task. We take the Dodo, that ugly bird, which 
every child knows from its picture in the books on natunu history, as a 
subject that seems of all others the least promising, and we shall show our 
readers how artistically we can manage it in all sorts of styles. 

I. The Descriptive. — For this we must go to our encyclopedias, cram 
for the occasion, and attentively observe the picture. * Our Rees * tells us 
that the Latin name for the bird is * Didus,' that the Dutch are said to have 
found it in the Mauritius, and called it * Dodaerts ; * while the French 
termed it * Cygne a Capuchon ; ' and the Portuguese, * Dodo.* Its exist 
ence, it seems, has been doubted, and at all events it is now supposed to be 
extinct. 

In the island of Mauritius once a sturdy Dutchman found 
Such a curious bird as ne'er before was seen to tread the ground ; 
Straight he called it * Dodaerts ; * when a Frenchman gazed upon 
Its hood of down, and said it was a * Cygne a Capuchon.* 

French and Dutch might be content with making sorry names like these. 
Bat they would not satisfy the proud and high-souled Portuguese ; 
He proclaimed the bird a ' Dodo.' * Dodo ' now each infant cries. 
Pedants, they may call it * Didus ; * but such pedants we despise. 

*T was a mighty bird ; those short, strong legs were never known to fail. 
And he felt a glow of pride when thinking of that little tail ; 
And hw beak was marked with vigor, curving like a wondrous hook, 
Thick and ugly was his body, — such a form as made one look. 
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Didactic poetry is that which is written professedly for the 
purpose of instruction. Descriptive poetry merely describes 
the person or the object. 

Didactic poetry should be replete with ornament^ especi^ly, where it 
can be done, with figurative language. This rale should be preserved in 
order to keep up the interest in tins subject, which is usaallj dry. Not 
even the epic demands such glowing and picturesque epithets, such dar- 
ing and forcible metaphors, such pomp of numbers and dignity of expres- 
sion, as the didactic ; for, the lower or more familiar the object described 
is, the greater must be the power of language to preserve it firom debase- 
ment Didactic and descriptive poetry are so intimately allied, that tlra 
two kinds can rarely be found asunder, and we give a poem this or that 
denomination, according as the one or the other of these characteristics 
appears to predominate. 

No one now can see the dodo, which the sturdy Dutchman found ; 
Long aeo those wondrous stumps of legs have ceased to tread tbe groxmd. 
If, perchance, his bones we find, oh, let us gently turn them o^er. 
Saying, * 'T was a gallant world when dodos lived in days of yore.' 

n. The Melancholy Sentimental. — We need only recollect, that 
when the dodo lived, somebody else lived, who is not living now, and 
have our cue at once. 

Oh, when the dodoes feet 

His native island pressed. 
How many a warm heart beat 

Within a livine breast. 
Which now can Beat no more, 

But crumbles into dust. 
And finds its turn is o'er,' 

As all things earthly must I 

He *s dead that nam*d the bird, 

That gallant Portuguese ; 
Who weeps not, having heard 

Of changes such as ^ese ? 
The Dutchman, too, is gone : 

The dodo 's gone beside ; 
They teach us every one 

How vain is earthly pride I 

III. luFBOMTTV for a ladjf^s album. 

The dodo vanished, as we must confess, 
Being unfit to live from ugliness ; 
Surely, methinks, it will not be too bold 
To hope the converse of the rule will hold. 
If lovely things no power from earth can sever, 
Celia, we all may swear, will live forever. 

IV Bacchanalian, with full chorus. 

The dodo once lived, and he does n't live now ; 
Yet, why should a cloud overshadow our brow ? 
The loss of that bird ne'er should trouble our brains, 
For, though he is gone, still our Claret remains. 

Sing dodo — dodo — joUy dodo I 
Hurrah ! in his name let our cups overflow ! 



J 
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As exAmples of didactic poetiy, the student is referred to Pope's 
* Moral £ssays ^ " and, for instances of descriptire poetrjr, to his " Wind> 
6or Forest,'' to Milton's " L'Allegro," and *' II Fenseroso,^ and to Thorn- 
son's " Seasons." 

Among the examples of didactic poetry, Akenside's " Pleasures of the 
Inaagination," aad Young's " Night Thoi4^ts," should not be forgotten.*' 
In the opinion of Johnson, the versificatioa <^ the f<Miner work is con- 
sidered equal, if not superior, to that of any other spedmea of blank verse 
in the language. Of Young's ** Night Thoughts" it may be said, al 
diough it luu Seen stigmatized as a long, lugubrious poem, opposed in its 
composition to every rule of sound criticism, full of extravagant meta- 
phors, astounding hyperboles, and never^nding antitheses, that few 
|)oems in any language present such a concentration of thought, such a 
tdch fund of poetical heamties, so numerous and brilliant corruscations of 
Igenins, and so freqaeat occurreaoe of passages of the patlietic and tho 
sublime, t 

* Another class of poems, uniting the didactio and the descriptiTe 
classes, ma^ be mentionecL which are called the SentimentaL "The 
Pleasures of Memory," .by Kogers, " The Pleasures of Hope," by Camp- 
bell, belong to this class. « The Deserted Village," and " The TraveUer," 
by Goldsmith, are of the same class, and can scarcely be too highly 
estimated. 

t The author has here, as in some other parts of the preceding remarks, 
departed from the expressions of Mr. Boota, to whose exceUent work on 
the principles of English Composition he is largely indebted, here as else- 
where, in this volume. 



We know that he perished ; yet why shed a tear J 
This generous bowl all our bosoms can cheer. 
The dodo is gone, and, no doubt, in his day, 
He delighted, as we do, to moisten his clay. 

Sing dodo — dodo — jolly dodo 1 
Hurrah ! in his name let our cups overflow ! 

V. The Bemonstbative, addressed to those wbo do ?iot beUeve then 
ever was a dodo. 

What ! disbelieve the dodo I 

The like was never neard I 
Deprive the face of nature 

Of such a wondrous bird ! 
I always loved the dodo, 

When quite a little boy, 
I saw it in my " Goldsmith," 

My heart beat high with joy. 

I think now how my uncle 

One morning went to town 
He brought me home a " Goldsmith," , 

, Which cost him half a crown. 
No pictnre like the dodo 

Such rapture could impart ; 
Then don't deny the dodo, 

It wounds my inmost heart** 
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Satires are discourses or poems in which wickedness and 
folly are exposed with severity, or held up to ridicule. They 
difier from Lampoons and Pasquinades, in being general^ 
rather than personal, and from sarcasm^ in not expressing 
contempt or scorn. 

Satires are lunially indaded under the head of djdactic poems, bat 
cvciy class of poems may indude the satirical. In satires it is the dass, 
the crime, or tne foUy, which is the proper object of attack, and not the 
individual. 

A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, is a personal satire, written 
with the intention of reproaching, irritating, or vexing the in- 
dividual, rather than to reform him. It is satisfied with low 
abuse and vituperation, rather than with proof or argument. 

An Apophthegm, Apothegm, or Apothem, is a short, sen- 
tentious, instructive remark, usually in prose, but rarely in 
verse, uttered on a particular oceasicm, or by a distinguished 
character ; as that of Cato : 

" Men, by doing nothing, soon learn to do mischief .** 



LXXX. 

STYLE. 



" For different styles with different subjects sort, 
As different garbs with country town and court" 

xn the Introduction to this volume, it was stated that the 
most obvious divisions of Composition, with respect to the 
nature of its subjects, are the Narrative, the Descriptive, the 
Didactic, the Persuasive, the Pathetic, and the Argumenta- 
tive. The Narrative division embraces the relation of facts 
and events, real or fictitious. The Descriptive division in- 
cludes descriptions of all kinds. The Didactic division com- 
prehends, as its name implies, all kinds of pieces which are 
designed to convey instruction. The Pathetic division em- 
braces such writings as are calculated to affect the feelings, or 
excite the passions ; and the Argumentative division includes 
those only which are addressed to the understanding, with the 
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intentiou of affecting the judgment These different diTisiona 
of composition are not always preserved distinct, but are 
sometimes united or mixed. With regard to forms of expres- 
sion, a writer may express his ideas in various wajA, thus 
laying the foundation of a distinction called Style. 

Style, is defined by Dr. Blair, to be " the peculiar manner 
in which a writer expresses his thoughts by words." 

Various tcims are applied to style to express its character, as a harsh 
style, a dry style, a tumid or bombastic style, a loose style a terse style, a 
laconic or a verbose style, a flowing style, a lofty style, an elegant style, 
an epistolary style, a formal style, a familiar style, &ic. 

The divisions of style, as given by Dr. Blair, are as follows : The dif- 
fuse and the concise, the nervous and the feeble, the dry, the plain, the 
neat, the elegant and the florid, the simple, the a£fected, and the vehe- 
ment. These terms are altogether arbitrary, and are not uniformly ad 
opted in every treatise on rhetoric Some writers use the terms buren 
and luxuriant, forcible and vehement, elevated and dignified, idiomatic, 
easy and animated, &&, in connexion with the terms, or some of the 
terms, employed by Dr. Blair. 

The character or style, and the term by which it is designated, depends 
partly on the clearness and fulness with which the idea is expressed, 
partly on the degree of ornament or of figurative language employed, and 
partly on the nature of the ideas themselves. 

The terms concise, diffuse, nervous, and feeble, refer to the clearness, tfte 
fulness, and the force with which the idea is expressed. Dry, plain, neat, 
and florid, are terms used to express the degree of ornament employed ; 
while the character of the thoughts or ideas themselves is expressed by the 
names of simple or natural, afiected and vehement. 

A concise * writer compresses his ideas into the fewest words, and these 
the most expressive. 

A diffuse writer unfolds his idea fully, by placing it in a variety of lights. 

A nervous writer gives us a strong idea of his meaning —his words arv 
always expressive — every phrase and every figure renders the picture 
which he would set before us more striking and complete. 

A feeble writer has an indistinct view of his subject ; unmeaning words 
and loose epithets escape him ; his expressions are vague and ^neral. his 
arrangements indistinct, and our conception of his meaning will be raint 
and confused. 

, - - .-- — ■ ■ _ ■ _ ■■ — — , 

* Under the head of Conciseness in style may be noticed fdiat Is called the LcKonic 
JSlyle, from the inhabitants of Laconia, who were remarkable for using few words. As 
an'instance of that kind of style, may be mentioned the celebrated reply of Lconidaa 
king of Sparta to Xerxes, who, with his army of over a million of men, was opposed 
bv Lconiaas, with onlv three hundred. W^hen Xerxes sent to him with the haughty 
direction to lay down his arms, the Spartan king replied, with characteristic brevity, 
*' Come and take them." 

Another instance of the same is afforded in the celebrated letter of Dr. Franklin to 
Vt. Strahan, which is In these words : 

* ' Philadelphia, July 5th, 1775. 
"Mr. Strahan, 

" Tott are a member of that Parliament, and have formed part of thi^t majority, 
which has condemned mv native country to destruction. 

" You have begun to bum our towns, and to destroy their inhabitants. 

*' Look at your hands, — they are stained with the blood of your relations and youz 
acquaintances. 

"You andIL were long friends ; you arc at prese'it my enemv, and I am yours. 

* * ' Benjamin Franklin. ' * 

26 
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A drj writer nses no ornament of any kind, and, content witb. being 
understood, ahns not to please the fancy or the ear. 

A j^laiu writer employs very little ornament ; he observes perspicnity, 
proprietor, purity^ and precision in his langnage, but attempts none of the 
graces of composition. A dry writer is incapable of ornament, — a plain 
writer goes not m porsmt of it. , 

A neat writer is careful in the choice of his words, and the gcaoefiil 
eoUocation of them. His sentences are free from the encumbrances of 
•nperfluous words, and his flgores are slunt and accurate, rather than bold 
and glowing. 

An elegant writer possesses all the graces of ornament, — polished period^ 
flgurative language, narmonious expressions, and a great degree or purity 
tn the choice of ms wordsL all characterized by perspicuity and propriety. 
He is one, in short, who delights the fancy and the ear, while he infoims 
the understanding. 

A florid or flowery writer is characterized by excess of ornament ; and 
seems to be more intent on beauty of language than solidity of thous^ht. 

A simple or natural writer is distinguished by simplicity of pmn; he 
makes his thoughts appear to rise naturally from his subiect ; he has no 
marks of art in his expressions, and althougn he may be caaracterized by 
great richness both of langna^ and imagination, he appears to write in that 
way not because he had studied it, but because it is tne mode of expression 
most natural to him. 

An affected, writer is the yery reyerse of a simple one. He uses words 
in uncommon'meanings — employs pompous expressions — and his whole 
manner is characterized by singularity rather than by beauty. 

A yehement writer uses strong expressions — is characterized by con- 
siderable warmth of manner — and presents his ideas clearly and fully b»> 
fore us. * 

The following directions are eiyen by Dr. Blair for attaimng a good style : 

The first direction is, study clear ideas of the subject on which you are 
to write or speaJL. What we conceive clearly and reel strongly, we natur- 
aUy express with clearness and strength. 

Secondly, to the acquisition of a sood style, frequency of composing is 
indispensably necessary. But it is not every kind of composition that will 
improve style. By a careless and hasty habit of writing, a bad style win 
be acquired. In ue beginning, therefore, we ought to write slowly and 
with much care. Facility and speed are the fruit of experience. 

Thirdly, acquaintance with the style of the best authors is peculiariy 
requisite. Hence a just taste will be formed, and a copious fund of words 
supplied on every subject. No exercise, perhaps, will be foimd more use- 
ful for acquiring a proper style, than translating some passage finom an 
eminent author m our own words, and then comparing what we miye w ii l t ea 
with the style of the author. Such an exercise wifi show ns our defects, 
will teach us to correct them, and, from the variety of expression which it 
will exhibit, will conduct us to that which is most beautiful. 

Fourthly, caution must be used against servile imitation of any author 
V whatever. Desire of imitating hampers genius, and generally produces 
stiffness of expression. They who copy an author closely, commonljr copy 
his faults as well as bis beauties. It is much better to have something of 
our own, though of moderate beauty, than to shine in borrowed ornaments 
which will at last betray the poverty of our genius. 



* The student who woald aeo the snbfect of style treated with great clearness and 
beauty, will Ad'* -t treated with much eicirancc and ability In " iV(P»man'« RhetoricJt." 
His reiP«rk< on vivacity of style are particularly recomraended to the careful ttud^ 
of tb« 'j9Vc*^. 



i 
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Fifthly, always adapt your* style to the subject, and likewise to th« 
eApacity of your hearers or readers. When we are to write or to speak, 
we should previously fix in our minds a clear idea of the end aimed at ; 
keep this steadily in view, and adapt our style to it. f 

Lastly, let not attention to style engross us * so much, as to prevent a 
Higher degree of attention to the thoughts. He is a contemptible writer, 
who looks not beyond the dress of language ; who lays not the chief stress 
upon his matter, and employs vol such ornaments of style as are manly 
not foppish. 
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DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS IN RE^VISINQ AND COB- 
BECTINQ THEIR COMPOSITIONS, BEFORE THEY ABB 
PRESENTED TO THE TEACHER. 

Bead over your exercise to ascertain, 1. whether the words 

are correctly spelled ; 2. the pauses and capital letters are 

properly used ; 3. that the possessive case is correctly written 

with the apostrophe and the letter s ; 4. the hyphen placed 

between the parts of a compound word, and also used at the 

end of the line when part of the word is in one line and 

another part in the succeeding line (recollecting, in this case, - 

that the letters of the same syllcible must cUl be toritten in the 

same line) ; 5. that the marks of quotation are inserted when 

you have borrowed a sentence or an expression from any one 

else ; 6. whether the pronouns are all of the same number 

with their antecedents, and the verbs of the same number 

with their nominatives ; 7. whether you can get rid of some 

of the ** ands *' in your exercise, by means of the rules laid 

down in Lesson XX., and whether some other words may 

not be omitted without weakening the expression, and also 



* The change of persons In these rules, if not absolutely faulty, Is certainly inele- 
gant. The language is literally taken from the Abri<lgment of Dr. Blair *s Hhetorlck. 

t Two of the greatest faults that can be committed in writing consist in degrading 
a subject naturally elevated, by low egressions ; — and the expressing a mean Qt 
trivial idea by high sounding epithets. The former is called Bathos ; — and the lattex 
Bombast. 

The student who wishes for specimens of the various kinds of style men- 
tioned above, will find quite a collection of them arranged under their a^propriat* 
ficads, for examples in rhetoric, in a volume recently prepared by Mrs. L. C. Tuthili, 
Rnd prmtf>dand published by S. Babcock, of New Haven, called *' The Young Ladies* 
Reader. '* It was the author's design to insert such specimens in this volume, but h« 
finds it necessary to reserve the space which they would occupy for other mattet 
which he deems more important to the completion of his plan. For the same reason, 
he tias omitted the specimens which he intended to present in the respective depart* 
, descriptive, Didactic, Pathetic, and ArgumentaUve writing. 



meats of Narrative, 
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wbether you liave introduced all the words necessarr for the 
full expression of your ^deas ; 8. whether you have repeated 
the same word in the same sentience, or in any sentence near 
it, and have thus been betrayed into a tautology (See Liesson 
XXII.) ; 9. whether you cannot divide some of your long 
sentences into shorter ones, and thereby better preserve the 
unity of the sentence (See Lesson XXXI.) ; and lastly, 
whether part or parts of your exercise may not be divided 
into separate paragraphs. 

The following rules must also he observed, 

1. No abbreviations are allowable in prose, and numbers (except in 
dates) most be expressed in words, not in figures. 

2. In all cases, excepting where despatch is absolutely necesstaiy, the 
character &, and others of a similar nature, must not be used, but the 
whole word must be written out 

3. The letters of the same syllable must always be written in. die same 
line. When there is not room in a line for oZt the letters of a syllable, 
they must all be carried into the next line ; and when a word is divided 
by placing one or more of the syllables in one line, and the remainder in 
the following line, the hyphen must always be placed at the end of the 
former line. 

4. The title of the piece must always be in a line by itself, and should 
be written in larger letters than the exercise itself. 

5. The exercise should be commenced not at the extreme left hand of 
the line, but a little towards the right Every separate paragraph should 
also commence in the same way. 

6. The crotchets or brackets which enclose a parenthesis should be 
used as sparingly as possible. Their place may often be supplied by 
commas. 

Suggestions to Teachers with regard to the written exercises 

of Students, 

1. Examine the exercise in reference to all those pointfl 
laid down in the directions for students in reviewing and cor- 
recting their compositions. (See page 303.) 

2. Merits for composition should be predicated on their 
neatness, correctness, (in the particulars stated in the direc 
tions to pupils, page 303), length, style, &c. ; but the highest 
merits should be given for the strongest evidence of intellect 
in the production of ideas, and original aentiments and forms 
of expression. 

3. Words that are misspelt, should be spelled by the whole 
class, and those words which are frequently misspelt should 
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be recorded in a book kept for that purpose, and occasiouall/. 
spelt on the slate by the class. 

4. Xeep a book in which the student may have the privi-* 
lege to record such compositions as are of superior merit. 
This book should be kept in the hands of the teacher, and re- 
main the permanent property of the institution. This will 
have an excellent effect, especially if additional merits are 
given for the recording of a composition. 

5. A short lecture on the subject of the composition a* 
signed to a class, showing its bearings, its divisions, and the 
manner in which it should be treated, will greatly facilitate 
their progress, and interest them in the exercise. 

6. Have a set of arbitrary marks, which should be ex- 
plained and understood by tbe class, by which the exercise 
should be corrected. This is, in fact, nothing less than a 

method of short hand, and will save the trouble of much 
"Writing. 

7. Insist upon the point, that the exercise should be writ- 
ten in the student's best hand, with care, and without haste. 
For this purpose, ample time should always be allowed for 
the production of the exercise. A week at least, if not a 
fortnight, should intervene between the assigning and the re- 
quiring of the exercise. Negligence in the mechanical 
execution, wiU induce the neglect of the more importaot 
qualities. 

8. Require the compositions to be written on alternate 
pages, leaving one page blank, for such remarks as may be 
suggested by the exercise, or for supplying such words or 
sentences as may have accidentally been omitted. 

9. in correcting the exercises, care should be taken to 
preserve as much as possible the ideas which the pupil in- 
tended to express, making such alterations only as are neces- 
sary to give them clearness, unity, strength, and harmony, 
and a proper connexion with the subject, for it is the stu- 
dent's <yum idea which ought to be " taught how to shoot." 
An idea thus humored will thrive better than one which is 
not a native of the soil. 

10. It is recommended that a uniformity be required in 
the size and quality of the paper of the exercises of the class 
—that the name (real or ijptitious) of the writer, together 
with the date and number of the composition, be placed con* 
fipicuously on the back of the exercise. The writing should 

26* 
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be plain and without ornament, so tbat, no room being left for 
flourish or display, the principal attention of each student may 
be devoted to the language and the sentiments of his perform- 
ances. It is also recommended, that the paper on which the 
exercise is written be a letter sheet folded once, or in quarto 
form, making four leaves or eight pages. This form is of use, 
especially in the earlier stages of ids progress, because it en- 
ables him more easily to JUl a page, and encourages him with 
the idea that he is making progress in his exercise. In the 
writing of compositions, a task to which all students address 
themselves with reluctance, nothing should be omitted by the 
teacher, however trivial it may at first appear, by which he 
may stimulate the student to exertion. 

11. Accommodate the corrections to the style of the stu- 
dent's own production. An aim at too great correctness may 
possibly cramp the genius too much, by rendering the student 
timid and diffident ; or perhaps discourage him altogether, by 
producing absolute despair of arriving at any degree of per- 
fection. For this reason, the teacher should show the student 
where he has erred, eitier in the thought, the structure of 
the sentence, the syntax, or the choice of words. Every al- 
teration, as has already been 6bserved, should differ as htde 
as possible from what the student has written ; as givi^ an 
entire new cast to the thought and expression wiH lead him 
into an unknown path not easy to follow, and divert his mind 
from that original line of thinking which is natural to him. 

12. In large institutions, where a class in composition is 
numerous, the teacher may avail himself of the assistance of 
the more advanced students, by requiring them to inspect the 
exercises of the younger. This must be managed with great 
delicacy ; and no allusion be allowed to be made out of the 
recitation room, by the inspector, to the errors or mistakes 
which he has discovered. He should be required to note fit 
pencil, his corrections and remarks, and sign his own name 
(also in pencil) to the ex6i?dse under that of the writer, to 
show that he is responsible for the corrections. * 



* Instead of a written exercise, the teacher minr, with advantage, oecMr 
lionally present to the student a piece selected from some good writtr; 
requiring him to present a rhetorical analysis of the same. This analyiit 
phonM comprehend the following operations : 

Pnrsing. 

punctuation. 
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The preceding exercise is presented merely to show the mode in which, 
111 conformity with the suggestions just made, the student's compositiona 
may be corrected. The exercise is one of a class of very young students 
By this example, the teacher will become acquainted with a set of arbi- 
trary marks for the correction of errors, which may easily be explained 
to a class, and when understood will sare the teacher much writing. 

Thus, when a word is misspelt or incorrectly written, it will w suffi- 
cient to draw a horizontal, line under it, as in the following exercise. If 
a capital is incorrectly used, or is wanted instead of a small letter, a short 
perpendicular mark is used. When entire words or expressions are to be 
altered, they are surrounded with black lines, and the correct expression 
is written on the blank page on the left When merely the order of the 
words is to be altered, figures are written oyer the words designating the 
order in whidi they are to be read. 

■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ — ■ ■ 

Transposition. 

Synonymes, collected, applied, defined, distinguished, and illustrated. 

variety of expression, phrases eeneralized, particularized, translated 
from Latin to Saxon derivatives, and the reverse, expanded, compressed. 

Figures of speech analyzed. 

Students of higher g^ .de may also be exercised in the Jjogical Anaiyns 
of the same subject, n ticing me sul^ect with its scope, topics, method 
jmd lastly in a Critical Analysis^ relating to the choice of words. 

Stnicture of the sentences. ] 

Style. Of these he will gjive the genend charao- 

Eloquence. ' ter, with a particular aoiUyBis, 

Ideas. J 

Errors. 

Boanties. 



X 
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LXXXIL 

MABKS USED BY PRINTEBS IN THE COBBECTION Of 

PROOF-SHEETS. 

Many mistakes in printing maj be avoided, when the printer and th« 
writer clearly understand one another. It is thought it will be useful tb 
present in this yolume a view of the manner in which proof-sheets ara 
corrected. 

On the opposite page is a specimen of a proof-sheet, with the coiree- 
tions upon it A little attention will readily enable the student to under* 
stand tne object of the various marks which it contains, particulariy if 
taken in connexion with the explanation here given. 

An inverted letter is indica^ by the character and in the mode rqire- 
sented in No. 2. 

When a wrong letter is discovered, a line is dxttwn through it and Ihe 
proper letter written in the margin, as in No. 1. The correction is made 
m toe same manner when it is desired to substitute one word for another. 

If a letter or word is found to be omitted, a caret ( A ) is put under its 
place, and the letter or word to be supplied is written in the mai^gin ; as in 
Nos. 8 and 19. 

If there be an omission of several words, or if it is desired to insert a 
new clause or sentence, which is too lone to admit of being written in the 
side maipn, it is customary to indicate by a caret the place of the omis 
sion, or ror the insertion of the new matter, and to write on the bottom 
tiargin the sentence to be supplied, connecting it with the caret by a line 
frawn from the one to the other ; as in No. 15. 

If a superfluous word or letter is detected^ it is marked out by drawing 
a stroke through it, and a character which stands for the Latin word d& 
Cexpunge) is written against it in the mar^^in ; as in No. 4. 

The transposition of words or letters is mdicated as in the three exam- 
ples marked No. 12. 

If two words are improperly joined together, or there is not sufficient 
space between them, a caret is to be interposed, and a charaeter denoting 
separation to be marked in the margin opposite ; as in No. 6. 

If the parts of a word are improperly separated, they are to be linked 
together by two marks, resembling parentheses placed horizontally, one 
above and the other beneath the word, as in tne manner indicated in 
No. 20. 

Where the spaces between words are too large, this is to be indicated 
in a similar manner, excepting that instead of tioo marks, as in the case of 
a word improperly separated, only one is employed ; as in No. 9. 

Where it is desired to make a new paragraph, the appropriate character 
(D is placed at the beginning of the sentence, and also noted in the mar- 
gin opposite ; as in No. 10. 

Where a passage has been improperly broken into two paragraphs, the 
parts are to oe hooked together, and the words " no break^ written oppo- 
site in the margin ; as in No. 18. 

If a word or clause has been marked out or altered, and it is afterwards 
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' a* Though a variety of opinions exists as to 

tLe individual hj wijom the art of printing was ^c^ 
first discovered; yet all authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the person 3 (^ 
who invented cast metal types, having learned 
9 the art of -ef- cutting the letters from the Gut- 
fi Q tembergs I, he is also supposed to have been 
Q the first whoengraved on copper plates. The yy 
following testimony is preseved in the family, 



8^ 



9 ^ by Jo. Fred. Faustus of Ascheffenburg : ^ 

locjj^ <T« Peter Schoeffer of Gemshiem, perceiving QP^aju 

u ^ his master Fausts design, and being himself 

^fcv. ( desirous {^ardently" ) to improve the art, found 

out (by the good providence of God) the 

method of cutting ■ (mddendi) the characters^ ijut/ 

jj in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 

'/singly cflw^j; instead of bieng ctit. He pri- ^cl/ 
**J vately ctU matrices for the whole alphabet: 
15 Faust was so pleased with the contrivance 
/tliat ^^ promised jjeter to give him his only M>f . 
daug^^ter Christina in marriage, a promise ^^ 

19 ^ wh^ch ^^ soon a^ter performed.-^ aoLafe 

LBut there were many difficulties at Jprst 




A 

onv 



with these letters, as there had been before 3(3)5, 

with wooden ones, the metal being too -soft 3 <r. p 

to support the force of the im pression : but ao ^ 

this defect was soon remedied, by mixing i 

8 2 1 jg 

a substance with the metal which sufficiently tv. 

hardened it|," 

and voti/ttv R« Jliow^i flU mowtet At EetteU ea»t pvom 
m«fte matUoe»j 
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thought best to retain it, it is dotted beneath, and the word tUi (ieX it 
stand^ written in the margin ; as in No. 13. 

The punctuation marks are yarionsly indicated; — the comma and 
semicolon are noted in the margin with a perpendicolar line on the 
right, as in No. 21 \ the colon and period have a circle drawn round 
them, as in the two examples marked No. 5 ; the apostrophe is placed 
between two convergent marks like the letter Y, as in No. 1 1 ; the note 
of admiration and interrogation, as also the parenthesis, the bracket, and 
the reference marks, in the same manner as the apostrophe ; the hyphen 
between two perpendicular lines, as in No. 7, and the dash the same as 
the hyphen. 

Capital letters are indicated by three horizontal lines drawn beneadi 
them ; small capitals, by two horizontal lines *, Italic by a single line ; with 
the words Cap., S. Cap., and Ital. written in the mar^n. When a word 
ii improperly itaUciseo, it should be underscored, and liom. written against 
it in the margin. Examples, illustratiye of all these cases, will be found 
under No. 3. 

A broken line is indicated by a simple stroke of the pen in the maigin^ 
drawn either horizontally, or as indicated in No. 16. 

A broken letter is indicated by a stroke of the pen drawn under it, and 
a cross in the margin. 

When a letter from a tprong fond, that is, of a different size from the 
rest, appears in a word, it is to be noted by passing the pen through it, 
and wnting wf. in the margin, as in No. 17. 

A space wMch requires to be depressed is to be marked in the maigin, 
by a perpendicular line between two horizontal lines, as in No 14. 

Diiferent names are ^ven to the various sizes of types, of which the 
following are most used in book printing. 

Pica. * Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Small Pica. Abcdefghijldmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Long Primer, Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Bourgeois. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

- - fiiitl 



Brevier. Abcdefghijklmnopqrstuywxyz. 

Minion. Abcdefghii klmnopqrstuy wxyz. 

Nonpareil. AbcdefBhiJKlmnopqrstttvwzyz. 

Agate. AbcdefgnJiiklinnopqntuTwxyz. 

PearL Abodefkriijklmnopqntaywxyz. 

Diamaod. Alwd^tn^ftrniiwpqiwttTin^t. 



As it may be interesting to know the frequency with which some of the 
letters occur, it may here be stated that, in the printer*s cases, fbr eyery 
hundred of the letter q there are two himdred of the letter a;, four hundred 
of k, eight hundred of b, fifteen hundred of c, four thousand each of f, m, o, 
and «, four thousand two hundred and fifty of a, four thousand five hundred 
of t, and six thousand of the letter e, 

• 

* The next two sizes of type larger than the aboye are called English and 
Great Primer, and all larger than these. Double Pica, two Line Pica, Three 
Line Pica, Firteen Line Pica, &c., according as they exceed the Pica in size. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS RELATING TO BOOXS. 

A book is said to be in Folio wben one sheet 6f paper makes 
but two leaves, or four pages. When the sheet makes four 
leaves or eight pages, it is said to be in Quarto form ; eight 
leaves or sixteen pages, in Octavo ; twelve leaves or twenty- 
four pages, Duodecimo ; eighteen leaves, Octodecimo. These 
terms are thus abbreviated : fol. for folio ; 4to for quarto ; 8vo 
for octavo ; 12mo for duodecimo ; 18mo, 24s, d2s, 64s, signify 
respectively that the sheet is divided into eighteen, twenty- 
four, &c., leaves.' 

The Title-page is the first page, containing the title ; and 
a picture facing it is called the Frontispiece. 

Vignette is a French term, used to designate the descriptive 
or ornamental picture, sometimes placed on the title-page of a 
book, sometimes at the head of a chapter, &c 

The Bunning-title is the word or sentence at th6 top of 
every page, generally p*inted in capitab or Italic letters. 

When the page is divided into several parts by a blank 
space, or a line running from the top to the bottom, each 
division is called a column ; as in bibles, dictionaries, spelling- 
books, newspapers, &c* 

The letters A, B, C, &c, and A2, AS, &c., at the bottom 
of the page, are marks for directing the book-binder in col- 
lecting and folding the sheets. 

The cateh-word is the word at the bottom of the page, on 
the right hand, which is repeated at the beginning of the next, 
in order to show that the pages succeed one another in proper 
order. It is seldom inserted in books recently printed. 

The Italic words in the Old and New Testaments are 
those which have no corresponding words in the original He- 
brew or* Greek, but they were added by the translators to 
complete or explain the sense. 

27 
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LXXXIV. 

OBITUABY NOTICE. 

An Obituary Notice is designed to commemorate the w- 
taes which distinguished an individual reeentlj deceased. 
Writings of this kmd are generally fugitive in their charao- 
ter, and seldom survive the occasion which called them forth. 
They are not designed to present many of the events of the 
life of the individual, but rather a general summary of his 
character. An obituary notice is a kind of writing generally 
confined to periodical publications, and destitute of the dig- 
nity of biography, and the minute detail of memoirs. 

ModeL 

OBITUARY NOTICE OF DR. MLATIGNON. 

The Rev. Francis^ A. Matignon, B. D., who died on the 19ih of Septem 
ber. 1818^ was bom in Paris, November lOth, 1753. Devoted to letters 
ana religion from his earliest youth, his progress was rapid and his 

Eiety conspicuons. He attracted the notice of the learned facalty, as 
e passed tnrough the several 'grades of classical and theol<^cal stadiea; 
ancl, having taken the de^e of Bachelor of Divinity, he was ordained a 
Priest, on Saturday, the 19tli of September, 1778, the very day of the month 
and week, which, forty years after, was to be his last. In uie year 1782» 
he was admitted a licentiate, and received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from (he college of the Sorbonne in 1785. At this time he was appointed Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the college of Navarre, in which seminary he 
performed his duties for sevei-al years, although his state of health waa not 
g-ood. 

His talents and piety had recommended him to the notice of a Prelate In 
cr^at credit, (the Cardinal De Brienne,) who obtained for him the grant oi 
an annuity from the kin^, Louis the Sixteenth, which was sufficient for all 
his wants, established him in independence, and took away all anxiety for 
the future. But the ways of Providence are inscrutable to the wisest and beat 
of the children of men. The revolution, which dethroned his beloved monarch, 
and stained the altar of his God with tlie blood of holy men, drove Dr. Mat* 
ignon an exile from his native shores. He fled to England, where he re^ 
mained several months, and then returned to France, to prepare for a 
voyage to the United States. He landed in Baltimore, and was appointed 
by Bishop Carroll Pastor of the Catholic Church in Boston, at whicn place 
lie arrived August 20th, 1792. 

The talents of Dr. Matignon were of the highest order. In him wera 
united a sound understanding, a rich and vigorous imagination, and a logical 
precision of thought. His learning was extensive, critical, and proibuud, 
and nil his productions were deeply cast, symmetrically formed, and beauti 
fully colored. The fathers of the church, and the great divines of every 
ege were his familiar friends. His diyinity was not merely speculative, nor 
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meiely practioal ; it was the blended inflaence of thought, feeling, and ae- 

lion. He had learned divinity as a scholar, taught it as a professor, felt it as 

a. lYCHTshipper, and diffused it as a faithful pastor. Sis genius and bis virtues 

>veFe unaerstood ; for the wise bowed to nis siiperior knowledge, and tlta 

homble caught the spirit of his devotions. With the unbelieving and 

doubtful, he reasoned with the mental strength of the apostle Paul ; and he 

charmed back the penitential wanderer with the kindness and affection of 

John the £vangelist. His love for mankind flowed in the purest current 

ctiid his piety caught a glow from the intensity of his feelings. Bigid ana 

Bcrupnlous to himself, he was charitable and indulgent to otlisrs. Toyoutli, 

in a particular manner, he was forgiving and fatherly. With him the tear 

of peniteDce washed away the staiils of error ; for he had gone up to the 

fountains of human nature, and knew all its weaknesses. Man v, retrieved 

from foUv and vice, can bear witness how deeply he was skilled in the 

science or parental government ; that science so httle understood, and, for 

-want of wnich, so many evils arise. It is a proof of a great min.d, not to be 

soured by.jmisfortunes nor narrowed by any particular pursuit. Dr. Mat- 

ignon, if possible, grew milder and more indulgent, as he advanced in years. 

The storms of life had broken the heart of the man, but out of its wounds 

gushed the tide of syinpathy and universal Christian charity. The woes of 

fife orush the feeble, make more stupid the dull, and more vindictive the 

proud ; but the great mind and contnte soul are expanded with purer be 

nevolence, and warmed with brighter hopes, by suffering, — knowing, that 

through tribulation and anguish the diadem of the saint is won. 

To him 'whose heart has sickened at the selfishness of mankind, and who 
has seen the low and trifling pursuits of the greater propoHion of human 
beings, it is sweet and refreshing to contemplate the pnilosopher, delighted 
with the visions of other worlds, and ravished with the harmonies of nature, 
pursuing his course abstracted from the bustle around him ; but how much 
» nobler is the course of the moral and Christian philosopher, who teaches the 
ways of God to man. He holds a holy communion with Heaven, walks with 
the Creator in the garden at every hour in the day, without wishing to hide 
himself. While he muses, the spirit bums within him, and the high influ- 
ences of the inspiration force him to proclaim to the children of men the 
deep wonders or divine love. 

But this contemplation must give angels pleasure, when they behold this 
purified and elevated being dedicating his services, not to the mighty, not to 
the wise, but to the humblest creatures of sorrow and suffering. Have we 
not seen our friend leaving these sublime ccmtemplations, and entering the 
habitations of want and woe ? relieving their temporal necessities, adminis- 
tering the consolations of religion to the despairing soul in the agonies of 
dissolution ? Yes, the sons of the forest in tne most chilling climates, the 
tenants of the hovel, the erring and the profligate, can bear witness with 
what patience, earnestness, constancy, and imldness, he labored to make 
them better. 
In manners, Dr. Matignon was an accomplished gentleman, possessing 
^ that kindness of heart and delicacy of feeling, which made him study the 
* wants cmd anticipate the wishes of all he knew. He wtis well acquainted 
with the politest courtesies of society, for it must not, in accounting for his 
Accomplishments, be forgotten, that he was bom and educated in the bosom 
of refinement ; that he was associated with chevaliers and nobles^ and w^ 
patronized by cardinals and premiers. In his earlier life, it was not un- 
common to see ecclesiastics mingling in society with philosophers and 
courtiers, and still preserving the most perfect apostolic purity in their 
lives and conversation. The scratinizing eye of infidel philosophy was upon 
them, and these unbelievers would have hailed it as a triumph, to have 
caught theih in the slightest deviation from their professions. But no greater 
proof of the soundness of their faith, or the ardor of their piety, could be 
ooktid, Ijan the fact, that, from all the bishops in France at the commence- 
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mont of the revoIntioD, amoiiiiting to one hundred and thirty-ei^t, bat 
tiireo only were foond wanting in integrit;^ and good faith, when thej wen 
put to the test ; and it was sueh a test, too, that it could have been sn^ 

{sorted by religion onlj. In passing sach an ordeal, pride, fortitude, jphi 
osophy, and even insensibility would have failed. The whole strength of 
human nature was shrunken and blasted, when opposed to the besom €€ 
the revolution. Then the bravest bowed in terror, or fled in aflfright ; but 
then these disciples d[ the lowlj Jesus taught mankind how they coudsofifor 
for his sake. 

Dr. Matimon loved his native countr^r, and always expressed the deepest 
Interests in ner fortunes and fate ; yet his patriotism never infringed on bin 
philanthropy. He spoke of Eneiand, as a great nation which contained 
much to admire and imitate ; and his gratitude kindled at the remembrance 
of British munificence and generosity to the exiled priests of a hostile nadoa 
of different religious creeds. 

When I>r, Matignon came to Boston, new trials awaited him. His prede* 
cessors in this place wanted either talents, character, or perseveraace ; and 
nothing ^ consequence had been done towards gathering and directing a 
flock. The good people of New England were something more than sua- 

Sicious on the subject of his success ; they were suspicious of the Catholic 
octrines. Their ancestors, from the settlement of the country, had been 
preaching against the Church of Borne, and their descendants, even tiba 
most enlightened, felt a strong impression of undefined and undefinable dis- 
like, if not hatred, towards every pagal relation. Absurd and foolish legends 
of the Pope and his religion were in common circulation, and the prejudice 
was too deeply rooted to be suddenly eradicated, or even oppnosed. It re- 
quired a thorough acquaintance with the world, to know precisely how to 
meet those sentiments of a whole people. Violence and indiscretion would 
have destroyed all hopes of success. Ignorance would have exposed the 
cause to sarcasm and contempL and enuiusiasm, too manifest, would have 
produced a reaction, that would have plunged tiieinfemt establishment in 
absolute ruin. Dr. Matignon was exactly fitted to encounter all these difll 
culties. And he saw them, and knew his task, with the discernment of a 
shrewd politician. With meekness and humility he disarmed the proud; 
with prudence, learning, and wisdom, he met the captious and slanaerous, 
and so gentle and so just was his course, that even the censorious forgot to 
watch him, and the malicious were too cunning to attack one armed so 
strongly in honesty For four years he sustained the weight of this cnargo 
alone, until Providence sent him a coadjutor in the person of the present 
excellMit Bishop Cheverus, who seemed made by nature, and fitted hv edu- 
cation and grace, to soothe his griefs by sympathy, (for he too hadsnfrered,) 
to cheer him by the blandishments of taste and letters, and all congenial 
pursuits and habits ; and, in fact, they were as far identified as two em- 
bodied minds could be. These holy seers pursued their religious pilgrim- 
age together, blessing and being blessed, for more than twenty years ; and 
the young Elisha had received a double portion of the spirit, and worn the 
mantle of his friend and guide, long before the sons of the prophets heard 
the cry of, My father^ my father^ the chariot ofl&rad and the horsemen thnreof, ' 
May the survivor find consolation in the religion he teaches, and long be 
kept 00 his journey, to bless the cruise of oil in the dwellings of poverty and 
widowhood, and to cleanse by the power of God the leprosy of the sinful soul. 

Far from the sepulchre of nis fathers repose the ashes of the good and 
great Dr. Matignon ; but his ^ve is not as among strangers, for it was wa- 
tered by the tears of an affectionate flock, and his memory is chenshed by 
all who value learning, honor genius, or love devotion. 

The writer of this brief notice offers it, as a faint and rude memorial only 
of the virtues of the man wliose character he venwated. Time must as 
suage the wounds of grief before he, who loved him most, and knew him 
best, can attempt his enitaph 
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LXXXV- 

CRITICAL NOTICB. 

Select some biographical work ; state anj impression you 
may have received of it as to the age, — the contemporaries,* 
— the influence, — the difficulties and advantages of the an 
tiior, — the style of his narrative, &c 

I have selected the Life of Br. Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, 
to a late period. The style of the work is simple and concise, which is 
the x>eculiar characteristic of all nis writings ; indeed, hb writing princi- 
pally for the advantage of the people, (though the most elevated ranks 
may be benefited by his instractions,) accounts for his desire of express 
mg himself in plain and simple language. The first part of the book, 
not being intended for public perusal, is vmtten with more minuteness of 
particulars, than it otherwise would have been ; he even apologizes to his 
son for the familiarity of the style; observing, that **'we do not dress fot 
a private company as for a formal ball." 

Dr. Franklin was remarkable from his youth for persevering and inde- 
fatigable industry. This, with his prudent and reflecting mind, secured 
him his fame and importance in the world. He early manifested a^ love 
of learning, which his hnmble birth and narrow ciitsnmstances allowed 
him few opportunities of indulging ; but when they did offer, he neyer 
suffered them to escape unimproved. He was frugal in his mode of life 
that he might employ his savings in the purchase of books ; and diligent 
at his work, that he might gain time for his studies. Thus, all obstacles 
were removed in his pursuit of knowledge. We behold him emerging 
by degrees from obscurity ; then advancing more and more into notice, 
and soon taking a high stand in the estimation of his fellow-citizens. 

He was continually before the world in various characters. As a natu 
ral philosopher, he surpassed all his contemporaries ; as a politician, he 
adhered to his country during her long struggle for independence, and, 
throughout his political career, was distinguished for his firm integrity 
and skilful negotiations ; as a citizen, his character shines with peculiar 
lustre ; he seems to have examined every thing, to discover how he might 
add to the happiness of his friends. Philadelphia shows with delight the 
many institutions he has founded for her advantage, and boasts of the 
benefits conferred on her sons bv his philanthropic zeal. Indeed, to do 
good was the grand aim of his li/e. From the midst of his philosophi« 
cal researches, he descends to attend to the daily interests of his fellow 
creatures ; after bringing down lightning from the clouds, he invents a 
itove for the comfort of men. In the midst of the honors paid him for 
«i. " ■ -■ ■ 

* This is a genuine college exercise, presented at one of oour universities 
a few years ago. 

27* 
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his discovery of the sameness of lightning with electricity, he rejmces ia 
the thought, that the knowledge of tliis important fact might contribute 
to the safety of mankind. 

After Ji is death, even, his example is of great nse; to the yonng, his 
self-acquired learning, which procured for him the honorary distinctions 
of the Kur9pean universities and philosophical societies, affords a practi« 
esA illustration of the value of perseverance and industry ; his advanced 
years offer to the aged an excellent model for the occupatidn of their 
time. His private life exhibits a splendid catalogue of virtaes; to his 
temperance he owed his long sojourn upon earth ; to his resolution and 
industry, his wide-spread lame; to his. sincerity and moderaticm, the 
affection of his friends ; to his frugality, the means of benevolence ; and 
to his pradence and integrity, the esteem and approbation of his country- 
men. The temptation of courts, and the favors heaped upon him by 
princes and nobles, robbed him of none of these virtues. These he re- 
tained, with a contented mind and a dear conscience, till he was suni 
moned to receive his final reward. 



LXXXVI. 

CRITICISM. 

The following criticism by Dr. Blair is here presented that 
the student may understand the principles by which literary 
merit is to be estimated. The subject criticised is No. 411 
of the Spectator, written by Mr. Addison ; of whom Ihv 
Johnson has said that all who wish to write the English lan- 
guage with elegance should study the pages of Addison. 

" Our sight is the most perfect, and most delightful of all our senses.** 

This sentence is clear, precise, and simple. The author in a few plain 
words lays down the proposition, which he is going to illustrate. A first 
sentence 'should seldom be long, and never intricate. 

He might have said, our sight is the most perfect and tJi^ most ddightftd. 
But in omitting to repeat the particle the^ he has been more judicious ; for, 
as between perfect and ddightfuZ there is no contrast, such a repetition Is 
unnecessary. He proceeds : 

** It fills the mind with the largest variety of ideas, converses with its ob 
fects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, without 
Doing tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments.'* 

This sentence is remarkably narmonio'us, and well constructed.. It is en 
tirely perspicuous. It is loaded with no unnecessary words. That quality 
of a good sentence, which we termed its unity, is here perfectly preserved. 
The members of it also grow, and rise above each other in sound, till it is 
conducted to one of the most harmonious closes which our language €9. 
mita. It is moreover figurative without being too much so for the suoject. 
There is no fault in it whatever, except this, the epithet Uwg9f whi^ h9 
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applies to 9(irr«f|r, is more commonly Applied to extent than to nmnber. It 
IB plain^ howerer, that he employed it to avoid the repetition of the word 
^reatj which occurs immediately afterward. 

** '1 he sense of feeling cad, indeed, give us a notion of extension, shape, 
mod all other ideas that enter at the eye, except colors ; but, at tlio same 
time, it is voir much straitened and confined in its operations, to the num« 
her, bulk, and distance of its particular objects." 

Bu,t is not every sense confined as much as the sense of feeling, to the 
inmber, bulk, ancl distance of its own objects ? The turn of expression is 
«lso very' inaccurate, requiring the two words, with regcurd^ to be inserted 
after the word operations^ in order to make the sense dear and intelligible. 
The epithet particular seems to be used instead of peculiar; but these 
words, though often couTounded, are of very different import. Particular 
is opposed to general ; peculiar stands opposed to what is possessed in eom^ 
tnon vnth others. 

'' Our sight seems designed to supply all these defects, and may be con 
eidered as a more delicate and diffusive kind of touch, that spreads itself 
over an infinite multitude of bodies, comprehends the largest figures, and 
brings into our reach some of the most remote parts of the universe.*' 

This sentence is perspicuous, graceful, well arranged, and highly musical 
Ms construction is so similar to mat of the second sentence, that, had it im- 
mediately succeeded it, the ear would have been sensible of a faulty monot- 
c«Y. But the interposition of a period prevents this effect. 

" It is this sense which furnishes the imagination with its ideas ; so that, 
by the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall use promiscu 
onsly) 1 here mean such as arise from visible objects, either when we have 
them actually in our view, or when we call up their ideas into our minds 
by paintings, statues, descriptions, or any the like occasion.'* 

The parenthesis in the middle of this sentence is not clear. It should 
have been, terms tahdck I shall use promiscuously ; since the verb use does 
not relate to the pleasures of the imagination, but to the terms, fanc^ and 
Mm»g»9M^um, which were meant to be synonymous. To. call a paintmg or 
a statue amt occasion^ is not accurate ; nor is it very proper to speak of 
eaUine up ideas by occasions. The common phrase, any suck rnmns^ would 
have oeen more natmal. 

** We cannot indeed have a single image in die fancy, that did not make 
its first entrance through the sight ; but we have the power of retaining, 
altering, and compounding those images which we have once received, into 
all the varieties or picture and vision, thi^ are most agreeable to the imafpn- 
ation; for. by this faeuity, a man in .a dungeon is capable of entertaining 
nimself with scenes and landscapes more beautiful than any that can be 
found in tiie whole compass of nature." 

In one member of this sentence there is an inaccuracy in syntax. It is 
proper to say, altering and compounding those images which we have once 
received, into all the varieties of picttire a7id vision. But we cannot with 
^propneij SRji retaiiung them into all the varieties; yet the arrangement 
requires this construction. This error might have been avoided by arrang- 
ing the passi^ in the following manner: " We have the power of retaining 
those images which we have once received; and of altering and com- 
pounding thorn into all the varieties of picture and vision." The latter 
part of the sentence is clear and elegant. 

" There are few words in the English language, which are employed in 
a more loose and unciicumscribed sense than those of the fancy and tha 
imagination." 

Except when soqm assertion of consequence is advanced, these httle 
n^rds, tt is and there are. ought to be avoided, as redundant and enfeebling. 
The two first words of this sentence, therefore, should have been omitted. 
(lie article prefixed to fa/ney and imagitiatiofi ought also to have been 
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omitted, sinee he does not mean the powers of the fancy and the h 
tion^ but the words only. The sentence should haye mn thus : ** Few 
words in the English language are employed in a more loose and tincir 
Gumscribed sense than fancy and intagination." 

" I therefore thought it necessary to fix and determine tbe notion ti€ these 
two w<nxls, as I intend to make use of them in the thread of xnfy i<^owing; 
speculations, that the reader may conc^Te rightly what is the subject 
which I proceed upon. 

The words ^ and determine j though they may appear so, are iwt synony 
mous. We ji(X^ what is loose ; we determine, what is jencircatneerthedm 
They may be viewed, therefore, as applied here with peculiar deJicac^r. 

The notion of these words, is rather harsh, and is not so commonly^ used 
as the meaning of these words. As I itttend to make use of them in. th* 
thread of my speculations, is evidently faulty. A sort of metaphor is im 
properly mixed with words in their literal sense. 3^ sttbject which I pro^ 
eeea upon is an ungraceful close of a sentence ; it should hare been, fiiU 
subject upon which I proceed, 

^1 must therefore desire him to remember, that, by the pleasures <^ ira 
Agination, I mean only such pleasures as arise originally from sight, and 
that I divide these pleasures iuto two kinds.*' 

This sentence begins in a manner too similar to the preceding. Jmeam 
ofUy such pleasures, the adverb only is not in its proper place. It is not in 
tended here to qualify the verb mean, but such pUaaures; and ooght there 
fore to be placed imrnediatdiy after the latter. 

** My design being, first of all, to discourse of those primary pleasores of 
the imaginfition^ which entirely proceed from such obgeets as are before 
our eyes ; and, m the next place, to speak of those secondary pleasures of 
the imagination, which flow from the ideas of visible objects, when the ob 
iects ure not actually before the eye, but are called up into oar memories) 
or formed into agreeable visions oi things, that are either absttit or fio 
titions." 

Neatness and brevity are peculiariy requisite in the. divisi<»i of a subject. 
This sentence is somewhat clogged by a tedious phraseotcM^. DSfy dengn 
bein^, first of aU, to discoursC'-^n the next plaCe to speak oj^-sueh objects as 
are Ssfore our eyes — things that are either absent orfictiiimis. Several worda 
might have been omitted, and. tbe style made more neat and compact. 

*^ The pictures c^ the imagination, taken in their full extent^ are not se 
gross as those of sense, nor so refined as those Of the understandmg." 

This sentence is clear and elegant. 

" The last are indeed more preferable, because they are founded on some 
new knowledge or improvement in the mind of man ; yet it must be coi» 
fessed. that those of the imagination are as great and as transporting as tk« 
other.^ 

The phrase, more preferable, is so palpable an inaccuracy, that we wonde.. 
how it could escape the observation of Mr. Addison. The jxoposition, con 
tained in t^e last member of this sentence, is neither cleariy nor elegantlv 
expressed. M must be confessed, that those of the imaginatwn are as gretL 
and as trar^sporting as the otiter. In the beginning of wis sentence he hati 
called the pleasures of the understanding the last ; and he Cfxi^udes witi 
observing, that those of the imagination are as great and transportmg at 
the other. Beside that the other makes not a proper contrast wim the last, 
it is left doubtfcd whether by the other are meant the pleasures of the nn 
derstanding, or the pleasures of sense ; though without doubt it was intend 
ed to refer to the pleasures' of the understanmng only. - 

"A beautiful prospect delights tbe soul as much as a demonstretion ; 
and a description in Homer 1ms charmed more readevs than a chapter iq 
Aristotle." 

This is a good illustration of what he had been asserting, and is expreMsd 
with that elegance, by which Mr. Addison is distinguished. 
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** Besides, the pleaswee of tke imaginatioQ haye this adTaatoge abort 
those of the nndentanding, that they are mora obvioas and more easy to be 
acqaired.'* 

This sentence is unexceptionable. 
** It is bat opening the eye, and the scene enters." 
Though this is lively and picturesque, yet we must remark a small inao 
curacy. A scene cannot be said to enter; an ofitor enters; but a scene 
eippeara or presents itself. 

" The colors paint themselves on the fancy, with very little attention of 
tihon^t or appncstion of mind in the beholder." 

This is beautiful and elegant, and well suited to those pleasures of thv 
imagination of which the author is treating. 

** We are struck, we know not how, wiu the symmetry of any thin^ wi 
see ; and immediately assent to the beauty of an object, without inqmrin^ 
into the particular causes and occasions oi it.*' 

We assent to the truth of a- proposition ; but cannot with propriety be 
said to cusent to the beauty of an object. In the conclusion, partictdar and 
occasions are superfluous words ; and the pronoun i^ is in some measure 
ambiguous. 

** A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures that 
tke yulgar are not capable oi receiying." 

The term poUte is oftener applied to manners, than to the imagination. 
The use of that instead of terAaicA, is too common with Mr. Addison. Ex- 
cept in eases where it is necessary to avoid repetition, whieh is preferable 
to that, and is undoubtedly so in tne present instance. 

'* He can OQuverse with a picture^ and find an agreeable companion in a 
statue. He meets with a secret refreshment in a description ; and often 
feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect of fields and meadows, than 
another does in the pqpsession. It gives him indeed a kind of propegcty in 
every thing he sees ; and miQces the most rude uncultivated parts of nature 
administer to his pleasures : so that he looks upon the world, as it were, in 
another light, and discovers in it a multitude (» charms that conceal them 
selves from the (^nerality of mankind." 

This'sentence is easy, flowing, and haimonious. We must, however, ob 
serve a slight inaccuracy. Jt gives him a kind of property — ^to this it there 
is no antecedent in the whole paragraph. To duioover its connexion, we 
must look back to the third sentence preceding, which begins with a man 
of a polite imagination. This phrase, polite imagination^ is the only an- 
tecedent to which it can refer ; and even t^is is not a proper antecedent, 
since it stands in the genitive case as the qualification only of a man. 

" There are, indeed, but very few who know how to be idle and innocent, 
or have a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal : every diversion 
they take is at the expense of some one virtue or another, and their yery 
first step out of business is into vice or folly.'* 
This sentence is truly elegant, musical, and correct. 
" A man should endeavor, therefore, to make the sphere of his innocent 
pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire into tnem with safety, and 
find in them such a satisfaction as a wise man would not blush to take.'* 
This also is a good sentence and exposed to no objection. 
" Of this nature are those of the imagination, which do not require such 
a bent of thought as is necessary to our more serious employments ; nor, at 
the same time, suffer the mind to sink into that indolence and rembsness, 
"(vhich are apt to accompany our more sensual delights ; but like a gentle 
exercise to the faculties, awaken from sloth and idleness, without puttmg 
them upon any labor or aifficulty." 

The beginning of this sentence is incorrect. Of this nature, says he, are 
those of the imagination. It might be asked, of what nature ? For the 
pteceding sentence had not descidbed the nature of any class of pleasures. 
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Ite had said that it was every man's duty to make the sphere of his inno- 
cent pleasures as extensive as possible, that within this sphere he might 
find a safe retreat and laudable satisfaction. The transition, therefore, is 
loosely made. It would have been better, if he had said, '' this advantage 
we gain," or ^* this satisfaction we enjoy,"^by means of the pleasores of the 
imagination. The rest of the sentence is correct. 

"We might here add, that the pleasures of the fancy are more oondad're 
to health than those of the understanding, which are worked out by disft 
of thinking, and attended with too violent a labor of the brain. 

Worked oia by dint of t/dnking, is a phrase which borders too nearly on 
the style of common conversation, to be a4mitted into polished oompositicm. 

" Delightful scenes, whether in nature, painting, or poetry, have a kindly 
influence on the body, as well as the mind, and not omy serve to clear and 
briffhten the ima^nation, but are able to disperse grief and melancholy, 
* and to set the animal spirits in pleasing and agreeable motions. For this 
reason Sir Francis Bacon, in his Essay upon Health, has not thovght it 
improper to prescribe to his reader a poem or a prospect, where he particu- 
larly oissuades him from knotty and subtile disouisitions, and advisee him 
to pursue studies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, aa 
histories, fables, and contemplations of nature." 

In the latter of these two periods a member is out of its place. When 
he partundarhf dissuades fUm from knotty and sitbtile disqtasitunUf ought 
to precede has not tliougJu it improper toprescridey ^. 

^I have in this paper, by way to introduction, settled the notion of those 
pleasures of the imagination, which are the subject of my present under- 
taking, and endeavored by stvend considerations to recommend to my 
readers the pursuit of those pleasures : I shall in my next paper examine 
the several sources from whence these pleasures are derived." 

These two concluding sentences furnish examples of proper coUocaticMi 
of circumstances. We formerly showed that it is difficult so to dispose 
them, as not to embarrass the principal subject. H»l the following mci- 
dental circumstances, byway of introduetionr—by several con»ideration» — tit 
thispaper-^n the next papery been placed in any other situation, the sen> 
tence would have been neither so neat, nor so clear, as it is on the present 
construction. 



LXXXVIL 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
Examph. 

BIANCA: CAPELLO. 

U-.Bianca, descended from the noble house of the Capelli, at Venice, an^ 
lighter of Bartolomeo Capello, was bom in 1545. Her childhood and 
^i^ youth passed in the retirement of her father's palace, where, accord- 
ttig to the custom of the country, she conversed only with her family and 
relations. 

Opposite to the palace of the Capelli was the house of the Salviati, 
where, in 1565, Biauca, having entered her twentieth year, atb^acted, by 
the charms of her person, the attention of a young iFIorentine, by the 
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n&me of Pietro Baonayentnri, whose biiih was obscoref and who serred 
iu the family of the Salviati in the capacity of a clerk. Indebted more to 
nature than to fortune, possessing a fine person, insinuating manners, 
a^nd an aspiring temper, Hetro secured the aifections of Bianca, and they 
y^ere privately married. It is not our present purpose to pursue the nar- 
rative of her adventures, which finally led to a separation from her hus- 
iMUDrd, nor the story of her connexion with the house of MedicL Leavinff 
these details to the historian, we propose to present merely those traits of 
her character by which she was peculiarly distinguislicd. . 

On a survey of the life of Bianca Capello, whatever may be thoneht of 
the qualities of her heart, which, it most be confessed, are doubtful, it is 
impossible not to be struck with the powers of her mind, by which, amidst 
innumerable obstacles, she maintained, undiminished, through life, that 
ascendancy which her personal charms had first given her over the affec- 
tions of a capricious prince. The determination and perseverance with 
which she prosecuted her plans, sufficiently testify her eneigy and talents : 
if, in effecting the end proposed, she was little scrupulous respecting the 
means, the Itplian character, the circumstances of the times, the disad- 
vantages attending her entrance into the world, subjected to artifice, and 
entangled in fraud, must not be forgotten. Brought up in retirement and 
obscurity, thrown at once into the most trying situations, her prudence, 
her policy, her self-government, her knowledge of the human mind, and 
the means of subjecting it, are not less rare than admirable. She pos- 
sessed singular penetration in discerning characters, and the weaknesses 
of those with whom she conversed, which she skilfully adapted to her 
purposes. By an eloquence, soft, insinuating, and powerful, she prevailed 
over her friends; while, by ensnaring them in their own devices,, she 
. made her enemies subsement to her views. Such was the fascination of 
her manners, that the prejudices of those by whom she was hated, yielded, 
in her jH^esence, to admiration and delight : nothing seemed too arduous 
for her talents; inexhaustible in resource, whatever she undertook she 
found means to accomplish. If she was an impassioned character, she 
was uniformly animated by ambition. In her first engagement with 
Buonaventuri, she seems to have been infiuenced by a restless enterpi-is- 
ing temper, disgusted with inactivity, rather than by Ibve : through every 
scencTtjf her connexion with the duke, her motivesare sufficiently obvious. 
With a disposition like that of Bianca, sensibility and tenderness, tho 
appropriate virtues of the sex, are not to be expected. Real greatness 
has in it a character of simplicity, with which subtlety and craft are 
wholly incompatible : the genius of Bianca was such as fitted her to take 
a part in political intrigues, to succeed in courts, and rise to the pinnacle 
of power ; but, stained with cruelty, and debased by falsehood, if her tal- 
ents excite admiration, they produce no esteem ; and while her accom- 
plishments dazzle the mind, they fail to interest the heart. 

Majestic in stature, beautiful in her person, animated, eloquent, and in 
sinnating, she commanded all hearts ; a power of which the tranquillity 
and silence of her own enabled her to avail herself to the utmost III 
health impaired her beauty at an early period ; many portraits of her re- 
main, in all of whidi she is represented as grand-duchess, when the first 
bloom of her charms had faded. A beautiful portrait of her, in the ducal 
robes, is preserved in the palace of the Capelli, at Padua ; several are 
likewise to be found in the Palazzo Pclti, at Florence ; and one, also, said 
to be still superior, in Palazzo Caprara, at Bologna. 
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LXXXVHL 

COLLEGE EXERCISES.* 

The preceding lessons, it is thought, c(Mitain moet^ if not ally 
of the principles necessary to be understood by the student to 
prepare him for the performance of such exercises as are 
generally prescribed in an academic course. The fcdlowing 
specimens of the exercises of those to whom academic honors 
have been awarded, are presented, with the hope that thej 
may be useful to those w1k> may hereafler have similar exer- 
cises to perform. 

CONEERENCE, COLLOQUT, AND DIALOGUE. 

A Conference is a discoursing between two or more, lor the purpose of 
instmction, consultation, or deliberation ] orj it may, in a technical sense, 
be defined, an examination of a subject by comparison. It is a species 
of conversation, and is generally confined to particular subjects and des- 
criptions of persons. 

A Dialogue signifies a speedi between two persons. It is mostly ficti- 
tious, and is written as if it were spoken. It is always fennal and contains 
an assertion or question with a reply and a rejoinder, 

A Colloquy is a species of dialogue. It literally signifies, the act of 
talking together and is not confined to any particular number of persons 
nor subjects. 

Example of a I%eme. 

**Xst Den in boUb.** Otib^ Lib. I. 

Metaphysical speculations are, of all others, the most wild and most ex- 
posed to error. The relation between ToUtion and action, mind and bo^, 

* The specimens and models here presented, are taktn, by the consent 
of the respective authors, from the files of one of our most respectable uni- 
versities. To the highly respected President of that nniyersity, the author 
is greatiy indebted for the kind facilities rendered, by which he was enabled 
to examme the files of that institution, and to select such as he had been 
permitted to copy. He does not, however, consider himself authorized 
more particularly to name the institution nor its presiding ofiicer. It is 
due, also, to the gentlemen whose juvenile exercises^ he has been permitted 
here to present, to state, that their reluctant permission has been given with 
the understanding that their names will not be mentioned in connexion 
with the exercises. The question may, perhaps, be asked, why exercises 
of this kind are presented at all. To this the author replies, that a know- 
ledge of what has been done on any given occasion cannot be without its 
use to those who are called upon to exert their talents on any similar occa 
■ion ; and if any of the following exercises should be considered as sped 
mens, rather than models, the author can only say, that he deems examples 
of this kind, which can be emulated by the student, more encouraging tnan 
faultless models. . It is the bufuness of the teacher to infose t^t spirit whiob 
^haU adopt as its motto, — " Excelsior.'' 
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the decisiye infloenoe of the former on the motions of the latter, and how 
Uiis intercourse obtains, are subtleties, the investigation of which has ever 
baffled the ingenuity of philosophers. Nor is reasoning on this subject 
in any respect condusive. It seu out from hypothethis, and, instead of 
leading to any just conclusions, usually leaves the inquirer in a labyrinth 
of donbt 

Xa spite of these obstacles, however, there is something in the mind of 
man that takes a delight in diving into these mysteries \ a curiosity which 
is always alive and restless, grasping at some hidden truth ; a fancy that 
is prone to explore an unknown path, — that loves to float in whimsical 
reveries. *' Est Deus in nobis." 

On our first introduction to this world, whether our minds are free from 
ideas and vacant, ** like a piece of white paper,** as Mr. Locke quaintly 
phrases it; and, if this be the fact, whether, as originally cast bv the crea- 
tor, they diflTer as widely in quality, as the various kinds of white paper 
from the mill; — are questions which have not yet been determined. 
When we contemplate society, we are struck with the diversities of char- 
acter which it discloses. We ask ourselves, how it happens, that such 
varieties of genius exis(; how it is, that one person has a mathematical, 
another a poetical turn of mind; that one has an imagination, that 
** bounds from earth to heaven, and sports in the clouds,^ and another 
possesses a mind that gropes in the deepest recesses of philosophy^ And 
learns to conceive the most abstruse trutib. We wonder n>r a while, and 
presently conclude, that all the peculiarities of each mind are coeval with 
Its existence^ and impressed by the Deity. 

For my own part, although I consider these speculations to be as nnin- 
portant, as they are doubtful, they frequentlv find an indulgence in my 
mind. ,Nor are they altogether fruitless. They answer the purpose of a 
romance. They amuse uie imagination, and occupy the vacant thought 
of a leisure hour. I am inclined to the belief, that, as our minds may be 
considered to emanate from the same creative spirit, they bear a nearer 
resemblance to each other than we are apt to imagine. It is probable 
that our minds are all equally endowed, and, at first, are precisely the 
same. That they are susceptible of like impressions. And if a case be 
supposed, where two persons could be brought up in such a manner, that 
every external circumstance, having the least effect on the peases, could 
be precisely the same to each, that their dispositions would be in all res 
pects similar ; indeed, tiie men would be peiiectly alike. This hypothesis 
IS reconcilable with tlie maxim (under existing chrcnmstances) that no 
two persons were ever in every respect atike. For, in the earliest state of 
the mind, it is so susceptible of impressions, that the slightest circum- 
stances vary its direction and character. Frivolous causes produce the 
most important and lasting effects. Whence, we may readily account for 
the numberless shades of character, as resulting, not from an original 
difference in minds, but from the secret operation of physical causes. 

It is curious to observe the relation between the senses of seeing and 
hearing, and the mind, and how sensibly the imperfections of the former 
tend to sharpen the faculties of the latter. So uniform has this rule held 
within the arcle of my own acquaintance, that I am apt to conceive one*s 
intellectnal powers merely from a knowledge of his faculties of sight* 
One who is near-sighted, for example, usually possesses mental powers 
that are clear and nervous. In him, on the contrary, whose vision is 
bounded only bj^e horizon, we should look for a mind capable of pleaa- 

2S 
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Ing in the arts of poetry and fiction ; for he embraces at a glance all tiie 
beauties of nature. A retentive memory is also naturally associated widi 
one who hears and sees with diffibulty. Thus, by a little refinement^ (I 
think reasonably,) we may refer the different faculties of the- mind to tiie 
construction of the senses. The different bearings of these causes ars 
obvious. They prove the importance of acquiring a habit of close think- 
ing. He who hears and sees with difficulty, treasures up what he leanis 
with care. A partial blindness invites contemplation. A man is not 
liable to have his attention distracted by frivolous events. They are is 
tome measure shut out He finds a study everywhere. 

Example of a Conference,* 

Puldic Ammementtf SpUndid Rdigiout Ceremonies, Warlike I^epanMumM 
amd Diipla^j amd a Rigid Police, as means of Despotic Poioer, 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Yarions as are the means by which an individual may acquire despotic 
power over a nation ; none are more easy in their {^plication, or more 
effectoal in their results, than the mere act of providing and supporting^ 
what, in such cases, are most erroneously called public amusements. 
Public amusements I yes, — let but your tyrant, who would lord it with 
impunity, open his theatres, provide his shows, and procure every thing 
that can please the fancy, and delight the eyes and ears of the people, 
then he may rest in security, for those whom he would make slaves lure 
placed upon the broad road that leadeth badLward to darkness, but neTer 
onwards to light They may pause at first, but the fatal chann soon over- 
comes thdr strength, and, blind to all evil C9nsequence8y they plunge 
madly on in pursuit of present pleasure. 

It 18 easy to show how the people are so readily and so fatally de 
eeived, — it requires few examples and little reasoning to prove that 
temptations are strong, indulgence ruinous, the truth is written within, 
legibly upon our hearts. 

I cannot, however, pass over this subject without calling your attention 
to one of the most instructive, the most splendid, and, at the same time, 
most appalling portions of historv, the latter days of the Boman Empire. 
We have before us a nation that has raised itself from obscurity to gran- 
deur. — that has exchanged the name of exiles and vagabonds for (ho 
proud title of conquerors and sovereigns of the world ; yet, in this very 
people, in their proudest day, we can trace the seeds of corruption. 

They had early acquired a taste for public amusements, that had ever 
been gaining strength, and that was soon, to be employed as the certain 
means of working their destruction. 

The Roman frame retained as yet too much of its former strength and 
vigor to be roughly handled. An attempt to force chains upon it would 
have called form a third Brutus full of the fire and patriotism of his an> 
cestors. They who aimed at l^e imperial purple, knew thi^, and, avoiding 
all violence, sought to accomplish their designs by craft and subtlety. 
Roman citizens, in their amusements, had already reached the limits, 
whicli cannot be passed with impunity j the only wiork that remained for 

* Ono part only of this Conference is presented. 
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t^^fnnny wbs to lead them bejond tiiese Hmits, and to foster fheir gnmng 
carelessness and inatteation* to their dearest interests. This step was 
«oon taken. Theatres were opened in all quarters of the citj, loaded 
with every embellishment that the imagination oonld suggest, or that un* 
bounded wealth conld procure. We need not enter into a detail of ihese 
amasements ; it sufficeth our purpose to point out how reiadily the people 
fell into the snare, and how speedily and entire was the ruin that followed* 
As had been rightly conjectured, the people soon gathered in crowds to 
these exhibitions, — they passed almost uieir whole lives within the walla 
of the circusv utterly regardless of all that was transacted in the world 
without 

Those who had made this deadly preparation, who had tempted a na^ 
tion to its ruin, now hastened to improve the opportunities they had 
acquired. Not in secresy and fear, but openly, and with full confidence, 
they proceeded to fasten their chains upon a slumbering people. And 
history informs us how complete was their success, -^" I&me, Borne im- 
perial, bows her to the shock,** — the work of her slavery was finished,— 
the entrance of the Goth into her gates was a mere change of masters, 
for she long before had ikllen and was conquered. 

The case we have just dted is a remarkable onej— fow events in his- 
tOTT can compare with it, — yet, for all that, it is not to be rejected as an 
iiniaH* and too highly colored illustration of the truth of our positions. 
There is nothing in it unnatural, there is nothing improbable, and should 
the like circumstances at any time occur, I had almost said a child might 
predict the rui& that would ensue. 

When it can be shown how business and pleasure, attention and remiss^ 
ness, can go hand in hand together ; in short, when we shalisee a nation 
utterly devoted to amusements, and, at the same time, awake to aU its in- 
terests, then we may be ready to give our example and positions to the 
wind. 

MxampU of a CoUoquy.* 
Diffkrence of Manners in Ancierd Borne and Modem CMized States, 

To a careful and attentive observer of human nature, the history of 
mankind presents an interesting and instructive but mournful picture. 
It teaches him that man is everywhere the same ; but however the picture 
may be varied by circumstances, however different the light in which it is 
viewed, the leadmg features remain ever the same. In no portion of an- 
cient history are we more struck with this important fact than in that of 
Home. In considering the manners of that people, great care should be 
taken that we do not permit the classical associations of our boyhood to 
give us a too favorable opinion of their character ; and again, that we do 
not run into the opposite, but less probable error, of depreciating their real 
worth. Cold, indeed, must be the heart, and dull the understanding, that 
can contemplate unmoved the history of the Eternal City, which, after 
all, has done its part towards communicating to the world civilization and 
ohilosophy. It requires no extraordinary stretch of the imagination to 
marshal before us, in patriotic array, those venerable magistrates, who, 
;ranqnilly seated in their curule chairs, defied the fury of Brennus and 

* One part only of this Collo(iuy is presented. 
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his baitmrian hordes *, or to hear Cioero dedauning with honest indigm- 
tioii against the vices and insolence of Anthony and Verres. Y^et, our 
admiration mast gradoally subside, when we renect, that the glory with 
which the^ were sorronnded, was purchased by the misenr and degrada- 
tion of millions. Did we see the Romans in their true colors, we sfaonld 
j>erceiTe that they were in reality a selfish, perfidious, cruel, and snpersti- 
tioos race of barbarians, endued with the scanty and doubtful Tirtncs of 
savage life, but deformed by more than its ordinary excesses, aiuL who6« 
original purity of manners and good faith among themselves did not en- 
dure a moment longer than it enabled them to subdue the rest of man- 
kind. Of the many mistakes which our classical fondness for the Romans 
have led us into respecting them, there is not a greater or more unfounded 
one than the high opinion we are apt to entertain of Uieir domestic habits. 
The Queen of Cities, throned upon her seven hills, in marble majesty, 
the mistress of a world conquereid by the valor of her sons, is a inctoro 
of our imagination, which we are unwilling to spoil by filling up all its 
parts with too curious accuracy. Certain it is that information enough is 
to be obtained from Roman authors to prepare us for a scene ei mucb 
more moderate splendor in the capital of Italy. From them we may 
learn that all the points upon which the imagination reposes with so 
much complacencyand delight, are perfectly consistent wiUi misery, dis- 
order, and filth. We may learn, that though their Venus never attracted 
public notice in a hooped petticoat, and though their Apollo never dashed 
m a blue swallow-tail^ coat with brass buttons, yet, that the costume of 
the day, whatever it might be, was pretty generally bestowed upon their 
deities. We may learn, that the Romans, with all tiieir wealth and power, 
and ingenious luxury, enjoyed but little real cleanliness and ccmifort. 
More of that most desirable and excellent article, comfort, may be had 
by any one among us, than could have been enjoyed by a RcMsan noUe, 
who rode in carriages without springs, or on saddle? without stirrups, or 
dined without knives and forks, or lived in rooms without chimneys. 
And, having dulv weighed these and similar points of minute history, we 
may bring ourselves to adopt more sober views of the magnificence d 
ancient Rome, and of an ancient Roman. In spite of their admiratioa 
for Grecian manners, the Romans were ill-calculated for every elegant 
pursuit After abandoning the rigid virtues by which Cincinnatus readied 
the summit of glory, they gave way to a corruption of manners, and an 
insatiable rapacity, which would have remained a solitary example of hu- 
man d^ravity, had not revolutionary France exhibited scenes still more 
horrid and revolting. The tyranny of the Romans, and of the French 
under Bonaparte, is stamped with the same horrid features, the same un- 
bounded and unprincipled lust of dominion rendered both the disturbers 
of human repose. By the pride and avidity of the descendants of Romu- 
lus, Greece was stripped of her pictures and statues ; by the rapacity and 
avidity of the Directorial Government, and that JacoDin General, Italy 
was robbed of these identical statues, and of paintings more exquisitely 
beautiful even than those of Zeuxis or Apelles. If to plunder Ae van- 
auished of every thing that can contribute to the comfort, instruction, or 
tJie ornament of society be an object of merited censure, both nations aro 
equally culpable, both equally tyrants and robbers. The ravager, the ex- 
terminator, Verres, was not worse than many others of the Roman Pro- 
consuls. Who can read the Verrine orations and not curse from his 
heart this cruel and rapacious people ? The money of the unhappy Si 
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(nlians fonnd its way to his coffers, and their grain, whilst they weni 

starving, into his granaries. The axes of his lictors were blunted on 

their necks, and the favor of being put to death at a single blow was sold 

at a heavy price. Tnm we from the cruelty, injustice, and rapacity of 

Verres % ^ we turn our eyes from the extortions of the Sicilian Praetor, 

they may perchance light upon the newspapers of the day, and they will 

there find scenes equally infamous and deplorable. The deeds of V erres 

stand not alone in the history of the world. What think we of those 

slaughtered at Yicksbucg ? " It was in vain that the unhappy men cried 

oat, We are American citizens ; the bloodthirsty mob, deaf to all they 

could ui^ in their own defence, ordered the infamous punishment to be 

inflicted. Thus were innocent American citizens publicly murdered, 

'while the only words they uttered amidst their cruel sufferings were, 

'' We are American dUzens." " O Liberty I O sound once delightful to 

every American ear ! O sacred privilege of American citizenship 1 Once 

sacred, now tr^unpled upon." Tell me not that the storms wmch now 

agitate the surface of our institutions are preferable to the calm unruffled 

sea of despotism in Russia and Austria ; give me the despotism of a 

Kicolas and a Mettei*nich, nay, even the tyranny of a Nero, or a Caligula, 

anything bat the despotism and tyranny of an infuriated mob. 

The taste for gladiatorial murder, prevalent in Rome for centuries, and 
often indulged to the most extravagant excess, implies so wide a devia- 
tion from the common feelings and principles of humanity, that it is to 
be regarded as an important fact, in the moral history of man. Moralistg 
will tell us that the truly brave are never cruel ; but to this the Roman 
Ampidieatres say. No. There sat the conquerors of the world coolly to 
enjoy the torture and the death of men who had never offended them. 
Twice in one day came the matrons and senators of Rome to the butchery ; 
and, when glutted with bloodshed, the Roman ladies sat down in the wet 
arena, streaming with the blood of their victims, to a luxurious stipper. 
But enough of these humiliating details. 

The moral to be derived from Roman history, if properly applied, is 
most excellent, and cannot be too often, nor too strongly inculcated. It 
is that the loss of civil liberty involves a destruction of every feeling 
which distinguishes man from the inferior part of the creation,, leavinp; 
his faculties to vegetate in indolence or to become brutalized by sensuali- 
ty ; that public opinion, when suffered to waste its energies in wild ap- 
plause of faction or tyranny, may become one of the moat subservient 
mstmments of oppression, and even bow its neck to the ground ere the 
foot of the tyrant be prepared to tread upon it. 



ESSAY, TREATISE, TRACT, THESIS 

An Essay, literally means nothing more than a trial, or au 
attempt* It is sometimes used to designate in a specific man* 

28* 
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ner an autboi^s attempt to illustrate any point. It is oom- 
moxrty applied to small detached pieces, which contain only 
the general thoughts of a writer on any given subject, and 
affond room for amplification into details. Some authors 
modestly used the term for their connected and fmished en- 
deavours to elucidate a doctrine.* 

A Treatise f is more systematic than an Essay. It treals 
on the subject in a methodical form, and conveys the idea of 
something labored, scientific, and instructive. 

A Tract t is only a species of small treatise, drawn up 
upon particular occasions, and published in a separate £:>rm. 

A Thesis is a position or proposition which a person ad 
vances, and offers to maintain, or which is actually maintained 
by argument- 



Essays are either moral, political, philosophical, or literary ; they 
the cmde attempts of the youth to digest his own thoughts, or they aro 
the more mature attempts of the man to communicate his thoughts to 
others. Of tlie former description are prize "Essays in schools, and of tlia 
latter are the Essays innumerable which hare l>een published on every 
fuMect since the days of Bacon. 

Treatises are mostly written on ethical, political, or specnlatiye sub- 
jects, such as Fenelon's, Milton's, or Locke's " Treatise on EducatloD,'* 
be Lolme's '* Treatise on the Constitution of England." 

Tracts are ephemeral productions, mostly on political and religions 
lubjeets, which seldom surriTe the occasion which gave them birth. Of 
this description are the pamphlets which daily issue from the press for or 
against the measures of government, or the public measures of any par> 
ticular party. 

The Essay is the most popular mode of writing; it suits the writer 
who has not talent or inclination to pursue his inquiries farther, and it 
Buits the generality of readers, who are amused with variety and super- 
ficiality. The Treatise is adapted for the student, who will not be con> 
tented with the superficial Essay, when more ample materials are within 
his reach. 

The Tract is formed for the political or religious partisan, and receives 
Its interest from the occurrence of tlie motive. The Dissertation inter- 
ests the disputant ( See Dissertation, page 334.) 

4f See Locke's " Essay on the Understanding," and Beattie's ** Essay on 
Truth." 

t TVeatue and TrMt have both the same derivation, from the Latin trtJt^, 
to draw, manage^ or handle, and its participle, traetus. 
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JSkcamole IH ^ an JSssay, 

LITERATtTBE. 

The dcYelopement of mind, the exertions of talent, the labors of Indiu- 
try, are all subjects intimately interwoven with the moral character of a 
rational and accountable being. It is a curious and interesting investigo- 
Idon to trace the history of man, as he emerges from a state of nature, and 
passes through the successive gradations, from mere animal existence, 
to a state of refined civilization and moral culture. And it is equally 
d!clightful to the man of letters, to behold the effects of learning in its 
various stages, in amending the inward state of mankind, as the refine- 
xnents of luxury add to their external convenience. 

It is a common remark with the historian, that the discovery of the use 
of iron is the first Step from savage to civilized life. The remark is just, 
but must be received in a limited sense ; for there is an internal as well as 
external history; a history of mind as well as of matter; an intellectual 
ovilization distinct from the history of nations, and independent of the 
combinations of beauty of figure and of color. What iron is to the animal 
nature of man, literature is to his intellectual condition. The former sup- 
plies him with the means of defence, enables him to overcome the debility 
of bis organic powers^ and endues him with factitious strength, as useful 
as that which nature has conferred. The latter preserves the acquisitions 
of the former, guides its operations, concentrates its usefulness, and enables 
him to avail himself of the achievements of genius struggling with the 
inertness of matter, or fettered by the restrictions of ignorance and bar- 
barity. The history of literature is the history of the noblest powers of 
man. There is a sameness in savage life, which affords but little interci^t 
to speculation ; and confines the investigations of the philosopher and man 
of observation within narrow limits. The scope of his abilities is narrow 
and contracted. The construction of rude implements, the provision of 
the necessaries of life, the strifes, collisions, and bitter feuds of hostile and 
ambitious chiefs, deficient in interest, because deficient in incidents ; the 
simple tales of love or the sombre stories of licentiousness, these form the 
material of the history of nations, upon whom science has never beamed, 
nor literature shed its renovating rays. ,In the relation of these incidents, 
there is no history of mtW, no axjcount o? the progress of intellect, further 
than what is observed in the ingenuity of mechanical contrivance, limited 
by the ignorance of the properties of things. But the invention of letters, 
preceded by the mysticism of hieroglyphic symbols, gave a new face to 
the world ; enlarged the subjects of knowledge, and changed man from a 
mere animal to an intellectual being. The history of literature, from the 
invention of letters to the present day, involves all that is interesting in 
the history of man. To what purpose would the divine gifts of speech 
and reason have been conferred, unless the monuments of their achieve- 
ments should have more stability than could exist as they float on the 
recollections of a single generation. The animal nature of man might, 
80 far as posterity is concerned, be considered the nobler because the more 
permanent part of his being. The structures which his hands have reared, 
though still amenable to the laws of decay, would survive the shocks of 
iges, while no monument would exist of ms immortal spirit; no recoUec- 
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tion remain of that which distinguishes him from the inferior order i^ 
heings. Ajze woold succeed to age without witnessing any accession tm 
the nelds of knowledge. TraditioQarj lore, like the rays of lights wooli 
vary in its import as it passed from hand to hand, and one generatkm 
could not he enriched hy the acquuntions of its predecessor. But dw 
invention of letters has estahlished a chancery hy which the acquisitioos 
of one age have been handed down as a rich inheritance to its snooessori 
while the later age, like the posterity of an ancient family, has revelled in 
the riches entailed by its ancestors. Such are the effects of literature, 
considered only as it enlarges the fields of knowledge, and gives a wider 
range to the exercise of the intellectual faculties. 

But there is another and a more interesting, because more importanl; 
view to be taken of its influence, as it operates on the nK>ral nature of 
mankind. In the construction of implements of defence, in the arrange- 
ment of architectural convenience, in the pursuit of the objects of sense, 
man is superior to some species of the brute creation, only as his corporeal 
powers are better adapted to mechanical exertion. The bee, the beaver, 
the ant, and other inferior orders, rival the most successful efforts of man 
in the construction of a habitation adapted to the respective exigencies of 
each. But <A«y operate by instinct, — his labors are tiie suggestions of 
necessity in conference with inventive powers ; and it is a canons investi- 
gation to trace the gradations from destitution to comfort, from comfort to 
convenience, and from convenience to ease, and, in its proper connexion, 
the moral influence of each upon the character of mankind. There it 
will be found that the vaunted nobleness of savage nature, the magna- 
nimity ascribed by some even of the present day, to die uncultivated states. 
of society, are but the chimeras of prejudice, or at least but erroneous 
deductions from solitary examples. The history of literature, will abun- 
dantly show that such mstances are but the taper in the dungeon, which 
appears the brighter from the darkness by which it is surrounded; while 
in the improved forms of life, in those ages when the brightness of learn- 
ing has dispelled the clouds in the minds of men, and day has dawned 
upon the eyes of all, the aspen flame is eclipsed by brighter light, and is 
unnoticed, hecause it is unfavored by the advantages of contrast. 

Laws owe their permanency to their consistency ; and tiieir ccMisistency 
is mainly to be attributed to a wise consideration of the exigencies of 
society, deduced from the operations of cause and effect upon tiie human 
mind. When history, therefore, is silent, their deductions must be made 
from a limited view of society; and, like all conclusions drawn from va- 
rious views, are likely to be erroneous. It is letters which eive a tongue 
to history, and provide it with a distinct utterance. It is letters which 
make the past a monitor to the present, and the present a guide to the 
future. 

The view which we have thus taken of literature is narrow and circum- 
scribed. Indeed, the subject is as exhaustless as its objects are innumer- 
able. He must be dead to the most refined pleasures of which his nature 
is susceptible, who is deaf to the claims of literature to his attention, or is 
blind to the importance and value of learning. 
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Sample 2d of an Essay* 
The Phatwrt derived from the Fine Arts, by the Artid and Common Spedator, 

The pleasure derived from the Fine Arts is doubtless proportioned to our 
capacity of appreciating them ; for they address themselves chiefly to the 
imagination and the sensibility. The mere pleasures of sense every man 
jn&Y feel ; but those derived from intellect and sentiment are more limited, 
and of a higher order. Hence it is, that the artist feasts on his self- 
created treasures, and lives on fancy's imagery, whilst the hieroglyphical 
daub of a sign-painter would be more attractive to the common spectator 
than the hues of Titian, or the bold master-strokes of a Michael Angela 
Taste is a sentiment of the soul. It is a keen perception of the sublime 
and beautiful in art and nature. United with genius, it even creates to 
itself images surpassing human excellence; objects which exist, perhaps, 
bat in the painter's, and poet's vision. Guide coveted the wings of an 
angel, that he might behold the beatified spirits of paradise, and there- 
by form an archangel such as his imagination was obliged to substitute. 
How sublime must have been the vision which gave the object his im- 
agination sought for ! How intense the feeling which thus transported 
him from e^rth to heaven ! 

To express the passions by outward signs is the artist's aim ; and we 
may add, his envied privilege. What delight to see the cold and gloomy 
canvas expand with me ; die dull void banished by the melting eye, the 
graceful form, the persuasive suppliant, the conquering hero 1 Every 
touch adds something to the soul's expression, till the enraptured painter 
yields himself up to the delightful contemplation of his new creation. " I, 
too, am a painter," exclaimed Correggio, with involuntary transport 
while contemplating a work of the divine Baphael ; " I, too, am a painter.** 
Such was the enraptured feeling which would otherwise, have been chilled 
by the cold pressure of his wants and poverty. 

To common observers, the most beautiful painting may seem but an 
assemblage of forms, and the most exquisite poem but doggerel rhyme. 
The hi^er efforts of art produce but little effect on uncultivated minds. 
It is (as Sir Joshua Reynolds obsetves^ only the lowest style of arts, 
whether of painting, poetry, or music, that may be said, in the vulgat 
sense, to be naturally pleasing. Taste, and a just discrimination, are the 
results of education. The concertos of Steibell and Clementi would be 
jargon to the ear accustomed only to Uie monotonous tones of '' Hob or 
Nob," and " Yankee Doodle," nor would the admirer of " Punchinello," 
or "■ Jack the Giant Killer," be enraptured with the grace and dignity of 
an Apollo Belvidere, or a Venus de Medicis. 

That a susceptibiUty and love of the sublime and beautiful are a source 
of happiness, who can doubt, that has seen the "Aurora " of Guide ? How 
rich, how sublime the fancy, which could produce so enchanting an as- 
semblage of all that is graceful and lovely ! and how animated, how en- 
raptured, the feelings of him whom a refined taste renders capable of ap- 
preciating them I Dupaty's soul melted at the view of Kaphael's "Incendia 
del Borgo." He saw not, in that moment of enraptured feeling, a pictured 
flame, but the devouring element, raging, enveloping, and consuming the 
helpless and despairing multitude. To look on such a production with 
totaHndifference is impossible. Apelies's critic was a competent judgf 
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of the representation of a sandal, and Moli^re's old woman conld decide 
upon the nature of comic hnmor ; but it is the artist and connoissem 
alone, who can judge, appreciate, and feel the highest order of color, mo- 
dification, and ei^pression. 

The portrait painter also claims our attention and gratitude. He wbo 
gives to our weeping eyes the form of the beloyed and departed fhend ; 
whose magic touch arrests beauty in its pn^ress to decay, and whose 
pencil immortalizes the revered forms of the hero and the statesman ] the 
Boul-breathing expression of a Washington, a Franklin, and an Ames. 

Painting may, perhaps, be said to be the acme of the arts, since it 
charms by so many vanous branches, and admits of such infinite variety 
of color and expression ; but let not the " yerba ardentia '* of 'the poet be 
robbed of their honors. The lyre of a Alilton, a Coiivper, a Bryant, and a 
Wordsworth, can never breathe other than harmonious sounds. Their 
words melt into ideas, as the objects of nature gather light and color finom 
the sun. 

Shall we not allow the poet, then, his joys and honors ? Shall the 
emanations of his fancy shine on hearts cold and dead to its rays ? No! 
Through the tear of sensibility we see his power; we feel in me tendef 
accents of the voice that trembles ytiale it reads. 

Since the pleasures deriyed from the !Fine Arts are so exquisite, hoth to 
the artist and spectator, it cannot be doubted that our sources of happi- 
ness might be greatly extended by their liberal cultivation. That arts 
and morals axe matenally connected, there is no doubt Horace observes: 

" Ingenuas dldlclsse fldeliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nee alnlt esse feros.** 

And conld this spirit, this admiration of the beautiful, be generously cnl- 
tiyated, the genius of our soil might proudly ascend the summit of Par 
nassus. Public favor is the most powerful stimulus to talent j exhibitiona, 
therefore, of the best productions, both in painting and sculpture, will 
have a tendency to diffuse a general taste, and to inspire a spirit of emft> 
lation, from which the most benefided results may be anticipated. Let ns 
not suffer the artists who now grace our shores to forsake us, for the want 
of that patronage which it should be our pride and pleasure to bestow. 
We cannot, indeed, expect to rival the treasures of the Louvre or the 
Vatican; but from the exercise of natiye talent, and from the spedmens 
of art we already possess, much may be expected. In the cabinets of 
private individuals in our city, m»,y be found productions sufficient to 
form a choice collection for public exhibition, and it is to the liberality and 
patronage of their possessors that we look for such encouragement as shall 
Btimul^i^e the young artist to inmiortalize his name, and shed a lustre on 
his country. 

JExample BcL 

The Sentiment of Loyalty, 

Loyalty, in its primitive signification, implies fidelity to a king. Hence, 
a loyal subject is one who promotes as far as possible the welfare of the 
kingdom, who assists in the maintenance of the laws, and in times of danger 
is ever ready to defend the life and honor of his sovereign, and to sacrifice 
himself for me good of his country. 

This sentiment is natural to the human race. If we analyze our yarious 
/eeliogs and emotions, we shall &xid that the sentiment of love is one at 
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Ibe most powerful passions which nature has implanted in the breast of 
man ; it is the most powerful, because, when excited and kindled, it bums 
with an ardor almost unquenchable ; it warms and spurs tlie whole man on- 
ward towards the accomplishment of its object ; impetuous and irresistible, 
it overcomes all obstacles which rise before it. 

The sentiment of Loyalty is one of the manifestations of this loye ; spring- 
ing from that noble source, it flows onward till it meets the waters oiother 
streams, which it deepens and purifies. 

Since nature has given to man this sentiment of loyalty, it will always 
find suitable objects on which to bestow itself. Man was made for love ; 
he must have something to honor, respect, and admire ; something usually 
higher and nobler than himself; consequently, in despotic countries, honor 
and love are paid by a loyal people to their sovereien, who, being of a 
higher station, of a more venerated name, or of nobler descent than them- 
selves, is entitled to this respect 

In our own country, we venerate the wisdom and prudence of our ances- 
tors, who, in framing the articles of our constitution, provided for the ^|ood 
of succeeding generations; and, at the present day, when we see a citizen 
devotins himself to the service of his country with that patriotic spirit 
-which cksracterized our fathers, our affections are aroused, oar lips send 
forth his praise, we hail him as Ihe defender of the Constitatioa, and the 
whole nation rises up to do him homage. 

In England^ recently, that loyalty, which for two preceding rei^s had 
been slumbenng, burst forth with redoubled vigor upon the accession of a 
£smale sovereign to the throne. 

At the beginning of a new reign, the loyalty of a nation is always openly 
and warmly exhibited. But on that occasion^ there was something m the 
fact, that tneir future sovereign was a Touthfol and accomplished queen, 
which excited in an unusual <^gree the nopes and sympathies of the nation. 
They hailed her accession as emblematical of peace and proeperity. 

In the feudal times, in the times of chivalry and the Crusades, the 
knights were distinguished for their loyalty to the ladies of the court In 
those days, the fame and beauty of the lady inspired her champion with 
courage and strength, and man;^ a battle has been fougbt and many a vio- 
torv won, under this spirit-stirring influence of loyalty. 

Those were brilliant days for Europe, when chivalry stood forth in its 
might, and first gave birth to loyalty, — loyalty, which taught devotion and 
reverence to those weak, fair beings, who but in beauty and gentleness 
have no defence. ** It raised love above the passions of the brute, and by 
dignifying woman, made woman worthy of love. It gave purity to enthu 
siasm, crushed barbarous selfishness, taught the heart to expand like a 
flower to the sunshine, beautified glory with generosity, and smoothed even 
the rugged brow of war." But how have we degenerated ? " The age of 
chivalry is gone ; never, never more shall we behold that generous loyalty 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dignified odedience, that sub 
ordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself^ the spirit 
of an exalted freedom I " 

But though the sentiment of loyalty has greatly degenerated, it is not 
wholly extinct ; it is now occasionally expressed, but its flame is faint and 
flickering ; should it ever expire, it will go hand in hand with patriotism, 
and will expire with that faith which gave it life. 

To conceive truly what we should then lose, we need only reflect, that 

loyalty is the bond of society and friendship, it unites all the best aflections 

or the heart in one common cause, it holds a sacred place not to be invaded 

with impunity, it is respected and honored by the old, and the stories of its 

Tslor delight the young, and 

** Though well h^ld, to fools doth make 
Onr ftdth mere folly, yet he that can endurA 
To follow with allegiance a fallen lord, 
Doth conquer him, that did his master conmaer.** 
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xc. 

COLLEGE POEM. 

MxampU. 
The PUasures and Pains of the Stud&iL 

When envious time, with nnrelenting hand, 
Dissolvcfl the union of some little band, 
A buid connected hy those hallowed ties, 
That from the birth of lettered friendship.jise» 
Each lingering soul, before the parting s^h, 
One moment waits, to view the years gone bj; 
Memory still loves to hover o'er the place, 
And all our pleasures and our pains retrace. 

The Student is the subject of my song. 
Few are his pleasures, — yet those few are strapg. 
Not the gay, transient moment of delight, 
Kot hurried transports felt but in their flight 
Unlike all else, the Student's joys endure. 
Intense, expansive, ener^tic, pure ; 
Whether o'er classic plains he loves to rove, 
'Midst Attic bowers, or tbzx>ugfa the Mantnangrore^^ 
Whether, with scientific eye, to trace 
The various modes of number, time, and space, — 
Whether on wings of heavenlv truth to rise, 
And penetrate the secrets of the skies. 
Or downwards tending, with an humble eye, 
Through Nature's laws explore a Deity, 
His are the joys no stranger breast can feel. 
No wit define, no utterance reveal. 

Nor yet, alas ! unmixed the jovs we boasts 
Our pleasures still proportioned Labors cost 
An anxious tear oft fills the Student's eye, 
And his breast heaves with many a struggling sigb. 
Ws is the task, the long, long task, f explore 
Of every age the lumber and the lore. 
Need I describe his struggles and his strife, 
The thoiuand minor miseries of his life. 
How Application, never-tiring maid, 
Oft mourns an aching, oft a dizzy head ? 
How the hard toil but slowly makes its way, 
One word explained, the labor of a day, — 
Here forced to explore some labyrinth without end, 
And there some paradox to comprehend 1 
Here ten hard words fraught with some meaning smaO, 
And there ten folios frau^t with none at all. 
Or view him meeting ont with points and lines 
The land of diagrams and mystic signs, 
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Where forma of spheres ''being given ** on a plane, 

fie mnst transform and bend within his brain. 

Or as an author, lost in gloom pn^oond. 

When some bright thought demands a period roond. 

Pondering and polishing;- ah, what avail 

The room oft paced, the angoish-bitten naU 1 

For see, produced 'mid many a laboring groan, 

A sentence mn<di like an inverted cone. 

Or should he try his talent at a rhyme. 

That waste of patience and that waste of time, 

Perchance, like me, he flounders out one line, 

Begins the next, — there stops *^-. 

Enough, no more unveil the cloister's grief, 
Disclose those sources whence it finds reuef. 
Say how the Student, pausin|^ from his toil, 
Forgets his pain *mid recreation's smUe. 
Have you not seen, — forgive the ignoble theme, — • 
The winged tenants of some haunted stream . 
Feed eager, busy, by its pebbly side, 
Then wanton in the cool, luxuriant tide ? 
So the wise student ends his bu^^ day. 
Unbends his mind, and throws his cares away. 
To books where science reigns, and toil severe, 
Succeeds the allniing tale, or drama dear ; 
Or haply in that hour his taste might choose 
The easy warblines of the modem muse. 
Let me but paint him void of every care, 
Flung in free attitude across Ms chair. 
From page to pase his rapid eye along 
Glances and revels through the magic sflpg ; 
Altsnato swells his breast with hope and fear, 
Kow bursts the unconscious langh, now falls the pitying tear 
Yet more ; though lonely joys the bosom warm, 
Participation heightens every charm ; 
And should the Mppy student chance to know 
The warmth of friendship, or some kindlier glow. 
What wonder should he swiftly run to share 
Some favorite author with some favorite fair ! 
There, as he cites those treasures of the page 
That raise her fancy, or her heart engage, 
And listens while her frequent, keen remark 
Discerns the brilliant, or illumes the dark, 
And doubting much, scarce knows which most to admire. 
The critic's judgment, or the writer's fire. 
And reading ouen glances at that face, 
Where genUy beam intelligence and grace; 
And sees eadi passion in its turn prevail. 
Her looks the very echo of the tale ; 
Sees the descending tear, the swelling breast, 
When vice exults, or virtue is distressed ; 
Or, when the plot assumes an aspect new, 
And virtne shares her retribution due, 
Xle sees the grateful smile, th' uplifted eye, 
29 
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Thread, needle» kerchief, 4gcpt in ecstasy^ — 
Say, can xme social pleastire equal this 1 

xet stiU even here imperfect' is die Uiss. 
For ah I how oft must awkward learmng yieSl 
To graoefiil dulness die une^foal field 
Of gallantry % What lady can endnre 
The shmg schoilastic, or the bow demtm ? 
Can the poor student hope diat heart to gam^ 
Which melts before the flutter of a csne I 
Or, of two characten, wfaidi shall snipass, 
Where one oonsnHs his books, and one his glaav t 
Ye fidr, if anght these censnres may Apply, 
'Tis yoois to effect the sorest remedy; 
Ke'er should a fbp the sacred bond remade 
Between the Aonian and die Paphivi grove. 
'T is yours to stren^en, polish, and secnre 
The lustre of the nund's nch garnifore ; ' 
This is the robe thai lends you heate»dy duurms^ 
And envy of its keenest sdng disantfSj 
A robe whose ^raee and ridmess wiH ootvn 
The woof of Ormos, or die Tyiian dye. 

To count one pleasure more, indulge my muse,^* 
'T is friendship's self, — what cynic w3l renise ? 
O, I could teU now oft her joys we Ve shared, 
When mutual cares diose mutual joys endeared. 
How arm in arm we 've lingered ^^nm^ the vide^ 
liCltening to mnny a time-begmKng tale. 
How oft, relaxing from one cbnunon iofi^ ~ 
We *ve found repose ainid one common siniile^ 
Tes, I could t«ai, but O, die task hdw vainl 
'T would but increase our fiist approaching pain ; 
The nain so thrillin|f to a studenrs heart, 
Couoied in diat tahsman of woe, we part. 



XCL 
BISSEBTATION. 

A dissertation ia a formal discourse intended to iUustrate 
a Stubject, and the term is proper!}^ implied to performances 
of an argumentatiye iiature* 

Dissertations are principallj emplojed on disputed points 
of literature and s<iience.* 

« See Bendey'8 << Dissertation upon the Episdea of PfaalaiiS)'* and De 
Pan's ■* Pissertations on the Egyptians and Ohmase." 
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On the Gamwrn idUcA, md^pmdtmt of timr Mtril, havt eombrAiaed to €U* 

- vai$ the anaeiU ^ — '""^ 



The MxaeBt dassia «re elerated to a nmk in the litentore of tibe 
^orid, to wkidi their intrinsic excellence cannot jnstif j their cUim. .Ad- 
mitting this position, whieh their meet strennoos supporters vUl not deny, 
'hat unwilling to incor the imputation irhidi a dedaimer aeainst classical 
learning must desenredlj hazard among its admirers, I shall attempt to 
abow^some of the «aase» that have anited to prodnoe this eleyaUon. 

The standard to which every -one primaruv refei9-^wfaat he examines, 
is the measore of his own power. That wonL is not. admired which he 
conld equal or surpass. This standard, indeed, is soon eztendad,and 
similar efforts of genius of othtsr ages are taken into the companson. 
"The harbadsm in whichthe w<»ld was inyolyed at the rerirA of learning, 
made the classics appear to its restorers in an unnatnrally strong and 
dazzling light. Possessing t^iemselves few of the advantages of progres-. 
sive improvement, and de&tote and iffnoiant (tf the resources of the an* 
cient authors, ihey viewed their wows as the efforts of transcendent 
genius, which had oompletelj penetrated and exhausted the mines of na- 
ture, ^— which none oonld ever after appioaefa, and only the most exalted 
Blinds c(»n|Hnehend. They applied themselves to the examination of the 
treasures they had discovered, and burst fordi into unrestrained admira- 
tion of authors from yfham. they bad learned to tfuak and to speak. 

All who have sinee justly appreciated the lahors of these &thers of 
modem literature, have -ccmenzred in sentiments of gratitude and rever- 
ence to their instructors. 

For a gi^at^ part of Ae tkne since the revival of letters, those who aimed 
at the reputation of sdu^ars have been obliged to establish their claim 
by a knowledge df the dassics.. The possessor of this knowledge ob- 
tained reelect, and continued to cnHivate it £n>m ^e pride of dispTaving 
learning which was confined to a few, or from the ambition of excelling 
in what constitnted his chief or only distinction. This was necessarily 
the case when little other thui classical learning existed ; and it Ions con- 
tinned, like the respect for hereditary succession, from Uie haUt of pay- 
ing honor to What our predecessors deemed honorable. While prejudices 
were thus strong in favor of the classics, few ventored to appear without 
their support, and most that was written tended to preserve and stren^en 
their ascendancy. Begarded as having assisted the first literary efforts 
of the majority of the leiamed men of modem times, and being generally, 
by the nature of their subjects, better suited than most other books to the 
comprehension of the young, the classics have long been presented to the 
infant nund of the scholar, when in its most susceptible state. They 
have thus occupied the most powerful prepossessions, and been allowed 
to ibrmand constitute the standard of intellectual beaiUy and excellence. 
They have intimately insinuated themselves into the mind, at a period 
-wheo impressions received are most lasting and most forcible. They 
have been connected with the tenderest and most pleasing associations $ 
with the memory of the sports and enjoyments of childhood, and the more 
affecting recollections of the attention of instructors and kindness of pa- 
rents. Those whom the youth was first taught to respect have been men 
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devoted to these studies, and employed to point out their beauties, and ta 
direct the yet unformed taste to tiieir perception and just admiration. 

It was under the guidance of such conductors, that the young imagina- 
tion took its earliest flights. The first scenes of native simpUci^ and 
happiness it sketched, were amidst the classicid vales of Thessaly; The 
first popular assemblies it regarded with interest, were those of Athens 
aiKl Home. The first battles it pictured to itself were fought under the 
banners of a Qredan or Roman general Whenever, in afiber life and 
other books, pastoral scenery, or popular commotion, or the tumult of 
war, presented themselves, they brought bade these impressions, were xe 
ferred to these exerpplars, and the justice and elegance of description 
were determined by the comparison. 

To this may be added the undefined sense of the greatness of an ob- 
ject at first imperfectly comprehended, which continues to display beauties 
and higher excellences the more closely and attentively it is contem 
plated. This quality, common to every work of meiitj must be pardcn 
larly exhibited m those; which^ like the classics, are suffidentlj inftelligifale 
to interest minds not yet adequate to their complete oomprehensicm. 

I insiit not on the respect that we pay to antiquity ; the records c^ her 
wisdom, though for ages deemed sacred, hav« long since been exposed to 
the gaze and scrutiny of the profane. Her voice is no longer listened to 
as speaking the language of inspiration. The diarm diat riveted atten- 
tion is dissolved. Men of modem ifanes afiect to reverence the dictates 
of mason alone. But the fact has not always been thus ; there were times 
when the classics Were respected merely because they contained the lega- 
des of ancient days. 

Inductive philosophy has, indeed, taught other precepts ; bat to those 
icnorant of these precepts, or impatient of the long and weary path whicli 
(his philosophy pointed out, some of the Greek classics ofiered to show 
a pleasanter and far shorter way to universal science. Having once em* 
braced the theories of the philosophers, they must have rejected .with ridi- 
cule the pretensions of other books to competition unth the works of such 
as genius has admitted to the secret councils of nature. The works of 
tbe Grecian philosophers constitute, indeed, but a nraall portion of 4lie 
classics. But how often are we, by our admiration of a favorite author, 
prepossessed in ftivor of the whole nation to- which he belongs ! 

But philosophy cannot boast herself; she is silent and contemplative, 
and must borrow language to communicate her inventions. Philosophi- 
cal science forms the solid distinction of modem times. Ambitious men 
ntav use science as an instmment, but will not pursue it as an end. It 
is the ostctitatious and imposing knowledge of the language, and of the 
arts which orators and poets have employed to sway the judgment bv 
rousing the passions, and will be sought after by these men; and tliS 
knowledge they will find in the classical relics^ of the days of imagination 
and enthusiasm. 

But if these relics contain more of &e fictions of a poetical age, of the 
playful Avanderings of the youth of human society, than of sober reason 
and thoughtful experience, why do tliey still delight the wisest of our 
thinking racei , , . 

Our attention, on opening a volume of the classics, is immediately won 
bv the manly and striking manner In which every thing is expressed, 
'ij^houghts are pursued with ease as they present themselves in language fall, 
forcib&i and distinct. We' ascribe wliolly to intrinsic meat an excdlcaco 
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o^wving, la & degree, to exteiiuti circumstances. In a langnage that has 
V»^€n so many centuries \vrittcn only, tJie ideas connected with each 'word 
Iftfive become long since determinatelv fixed. The attention is not divert- 
e<X by the numerous indistinct images with which eTcry word of a living 
Ijetngnage is necessarily associated ; nor is the mind liable to be misled by 
£i.lIusions to subjects foreign to the one in view. The application of eacn 
>vord appears strikingly appropriate and peculiar. 

In a living language it cannot be thus. Where philosophy must bor- 
row the garb of ordinary life ^ when she must converse in the same dia- 
lect tliat is employed in the usual transactions of Imsiness, and which 
xnnst present many images that are low and disgusting, and more that are 
common, though she may please by her fanoiliarity, she cannot but lose 
the charm of novelty, and the dignity of elevation. Many of the thoughts 
that seem admirable in the original of the ancient classics, cease, to strike 
in a modem translation. They lose their simple enei^ of expression, 
their innocence and delicacy g£ sentiment, and are debased by associa- 
tions' with the grossness of sensible, or the meanness of- trivial objects. 
Hence it is, that though we may infuse into a translation from the classics 
all the sense, we cannot the grace and spirit of the original. 

These at:e some of the causes to which the ancient classics owe their 
elev&tion. They are esteemed as haying asMSted the first efforts of re- 
viving literatnrc, and contributed to the highest distinction of modem 
scholars. They were venerated as the bequest of antiquity ; they are 
still consecrated by their connexion with the pure enjoyments and tender 
affections of childhood. They are. dignified oy a lofty freedom from the 
imperfeetiotts of a fiuetnating language, and from the analogies and asso- 
ciations that combine obscurity and vulgar coarseness in a language 
which still continnes to be spoken* 



xcir. 

DISQTJISITION. 

A Disquisition is a formal or systematic inquiry into any 
subject by arguments, or discussion of the facts and circum- 
stances that may elucidate truth. 

A disquisition differs from a dissertation in its form and ex- 
^nt. A dissertation may be more diffuse in its character, 
^nd consequently is generally protracted to a greater length. 
A disquisition should be characterized by its unity* Nothing 
should be introduced but what is strictly to the point ; while 
in a dissertation any collateral subjects .may be introduced 
which have a bearing upon the point to be proved, or th6 
subject to be elucidated 

29* 
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Difqointions nuij be ethical, political^ seieutific, or litenuyt 
according to the nature of their subjects. 

AN ETHICAL pi£^UI8III0N. 

Example. 
Tki Btricl Application qf Moi'd Bulet to the PdUcy of Stales. 

We all hold to the strict confinement <^ indiTidaflto by the rales of 
noraKty; nations are but astemblai^es of individaals ; why") then, should 
states fcle exempt from these rules ? 

Onr nUes of momlity are laid down in the New Testament, as gi^en 
by Jesns Christ ; he appears to have made no distinctioQ bet;ween man 
considered as a sisele bNung, or regarded collectiTelT, as esusting in states. 
The spirit, if not me letter, of his sayings, is in mvor of the imiyersa] 
application of these principles; and it be»>mes all, who depute this po- 
sition, to take npon tbemselTes llie onus pnibandu I^et us ^>eiid a sew 
moments in the survey of their objections. 

They say, in the first place, that the magnitude of ^e interest at stake 
Justifies them in resorting to- chicanery, the rupture- of treaties, the c^PjBn- 
mg of ambassadors^ letters, and many other honorable exploits. This 
interest is the welfare of the comjnunity in worldly matters. Can it be 
obtained by cMcanery ? No 1 in the language of a mOst eloquent writer, 
** personal and national naorality, ever one and Ihe same, dictate the same 
measures under the same circumstances." 

Moreover, the opponents say, that expediencnr requires the deo^tion 
commonly practisea in national afiairs, and laugh at the idea of any oth- 
er system. *' Let those laugh that win I *' but remember that deiisum is 
no proof of the validity of one position, or the fallacy of another. liong 
enough has this world grovelled beneath pretended expediency, as if short- 
sighted man could better frame regulations for the future, than he who 
holds etemitr within his grasp ; let us, If no others will, rise as a nation 
and shake on the chain ; let us stand forward in the pursuit of our brat 
interests, for, till the influence of Christianity is combined w^th that of 
philosophy, no system of poUey can be perfect 

The Holy Alliance is the only instance in which this union has been 
attempted, and although the title has been branded as deceptive, yet it 
aifords the testimony of the most poweHul princes, that its object was 
just. Having thus done away with the principal objections of our oppo- 
nents, we come now to a consideration of the benefits to be derived rrom 
a sti^ict application of these rules ; time will only allow ns to toudi upon 
some of the most important, and p^int out their influence upon our con- 
dition. 

The laws of the land first claim our attention; not, indeed, as they 
now are, based upon the narrow views of man, but fixed on the broad 
and sure foundation of morality. The Saviour has nowhere freed man 
from his obligation to attend to the interests of his fellow-man | on the 
contrary, his especial command was, " Bo unto others as ye would that 
men should do unto you.*' If this precept were observed in all the laws, 
we should no longer see kings oppressing t]}pir subjects, or men of one 
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upi|uo]i risinff to crush those of an <qpposite, in defiance of ererj prind* 
pie implanted in the human breast. 

There is a spirit abroad in the hind, which would fiun do right, but 
overdoes in its eagerness ; men actnated by it do not wait to see if their 

.' fclk)w-men fully comprehend them, or their object This is not the spirit 
of true morality, which makes its path as clear as the perfect day, and 
leads the good man to consider not merely his own benefit, but abo to 
relieve, as £u* as possible, the situation of the poorer dassef ; he would 
secure their earthly happiness bj the only sure means, firm and salutaiy 

. laws. In these times it becomes every man to consider, tiiat his influence 
is something ; when the wagoner applied his shoulder to tbo wheel, the 
cart was dragged from the miry sklngh. Particularly in this coiintiy, 
where the poorest has an equal interest with the most wealthy, is it necea- 
sary for all to co^rate for the support of ri^ht views in regard to ^ 
porrer of laws over the governed. We have Sius briefly adverted to the 
policy to be exerted by wd state towards its own subjects ; there is yet 
another point cf view, the connexion existing between different govern- 
ments. 

In the first place, nations maj be regarded as having the same Mings 
towards one another with individuals. The chicaneiy and fraud, prac- 
tised by states towards eadi other, has already been adverted to; but 
after a coosideration of the relation of state im subject, the matter is 
again forced upon our attention. Not only are these practices opposed 
to all morality, but they would not be tolerated between indivufuals; 
and the man whose sus^cion induced him to open letters, or break 
the bonds he had voluntanly given to another, would be ejected from the 
lowest sodety. 

In the whole ffystem of international morality, there is perhaps nothing 
BO unsettled as the rules fi>r the construction of treaties, uid yet the way 
seems dear. A treaty is ndther more nor less than a promise between 
two or more nations, commonly for mutual benefit. 

Mankind in a body have no higher interests than thejr have as individ- 
uals ; each member of sodety is aoxiops only for certain natural rights, 
and to insure these privileges to posterity ; these, we have shown, can best 
be secured by a strict conformity to moral nUes. It is no argument 
against the introduction of Uns poli<^ to say, it would not succ^; on 
the contrary, we have every reason to bdieve perfect success would crown 
the efibrt ; tiie old reasons are vain and futile ; let somethins^ new be 
tried; not a diplomatic, but a bold daring, based on the prindples of di- 
vine iustiee. mien tins system of things is adopted, wars wiU be abol- 
ished ; in the beantifid language of the prophet, *' Men will turn theur 
swords into i^oi^hsharcs and their spears into pruning-heoks, and learn 
war no more." These prindples, properly earned oat, would check th« 
boundless ambilion of mankind, and remove those petty jealousies which 
commonly give rise to the wanton destruction of God's creation ; the 
poet could no longer exclaim with truth, "Devil with devil damned firm 
concord holds; men only disagree of creatures rational.** 
. The common origin of war is from the pretended dr real Infringement Of 
a treaty. How can this be remedied ? First, by being careful before a 
treaty m formed. Second, by a iirm yet respectful statement of the case, 
when one has been broken. A man of sound common sense, cuided by 
a Christian spirit, is far more likely to frame treaties that will endure, 
than the wily diplomatist, whose aim is merely to make as much money 
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M he ean for hia country, regardless of the injuries he maj^ cominit 
Sacfa a man acts for a nation as he does for himself; he carries into prac- 
tice the precept, " Love thy neighbor^as thyself." Many writers have 
ioached apon war, and much has been said, both for and against it; 
those of the present day are, however, generally opp(^d ; and die Con- 
gress of illations, wluch, but a few years since, was ndiculed as an eman- 
ation from the Drains of hot-headed fanatics, is already occnpying the 
attendon of the wisest legislators throughout the world. 

What a blissful state of things, when all nations shall be at peace! 
when we shall see each pursuing its own interest with benefit to the rest! 
This shall be the consequence, and not the cause of the universal ^read 
of Christianity. The situation of our own country is particularly^ laTor- 
able for the application of its rules. It may, indeed, be urged, that tiiey 
would not yet oe appreciated ; let us then hasten the period, and not rest 
in the work of well-doinff, till all tribes and nations shall be brcMig^t to 
know dieir God, and his law. Onward I should then be the cry of CTerr 
moral man ; our time of action here is but short at the most, yet mncn 
may be done, and is there one, who. with an immortal's happiness within 
his grasp, is too indolent to put form his hand for it ? Ko ! that man is 
unworthy the name of republican, whose sole aim is self, who regards 
not his country, and his fellow-men throughout the worid. 

Let us, dien, as a nation, stand forward for the introduetlon of monl 
precepts to direct our relations with foreign countries. The experim ent 
IS new, but does not the interest at stake warrant us in tiie risk, if tfaers 
can be danger, in preferring the dictates of conscience and our God, to 
the precepts of short-sightM man. 



xcnL 

A DISCUSSION. 

. A Discussion is the treating of a subject by argoinent, fo 
clear it of difficulties, and to separate truth from falsehood. 
It is generaUj carried on between two or more persons, who 
take contrary sides, and defend them bj arguments and illus- 
trations. 

Discussions are of several kinds, such as philosophical, literary, politi- 
cal, or moral, according to the subjects of which they treat ; or colloquial 
and deliberative, according to the style in which they are written, or the 
occasion for which they are preparea. 

Discussions serve for amusement, rather than for any solid purpose; 
the cause of truth seldom derives any immediate benefit from them, al- 
though the minds of men may become invigorated by a collision of sen- 
timent. 
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rniLOsoPHicAi* discussion. 

PABV I. 

On the Escpediency of making AuthonMp a Profhsion. 

la modurn civilized commnniiies, « certain opinion or maxim Is olten 
preYiJeiit, which, would we strip it of the shroud of conceit and the glit- 
ter of cant, would appear nnwarrantable prejudice. Of fhis description 
is the objection so constantly urged agunst the profession of the author : 
a man whom few will call their brother, the langhing-stock of the mer- 
chant's derk, and a laborer poorly paid in the world's coin. The broker 
seldom meets him on the exchanffe ; the usurer never chaffers with him 
on the mart ; the old man clinks nis bags and shrugti his shoulders at his 
prospects j the schoolmaster takes to trade, and presently rolls by him in 
nis coach, and, perhaps, worst of all, the bright eye is turned away, and 
, the fair nand withheld bv one who can never be the wife of an au- 
thor ! This prejudice which I describe, W4i once common throughout tlie 
old world ; now it is particularly confined to America. Still everywhere 
the man whose pen is to be his support is thought a visionary, or an idler. 
The author s garret has long since passed into a by-word, and the gapine 
elbow has become the escutcheon of his family. His poverty is a Lind 
of general butt, and his sensitiveness a fair subject of caricature. I am 
aware, that I shall not speak agreeably to tbie judgment of most who 
hear me; let us, however, examine fairly some of the errors which have 
ledpeople to think authorship unprofitable and inexpedient 

There are many persons, who, naving neither the vigor nor refinement 
of mind to distinguish between what is material and intellectaal, would 
measure poetry by the yard, or fill a library by the bushel ! To such, 
whatever yields the greatest amount of tangible, improvable product b 
the best producer ; unless mind acts openly, as a machine, they suppose 
it to be dormant Let such persons first comprehend the purpose of the 
author whom they censure \ let them Icam, that there possibly may be 
higher motives of action tlian gold or silver, — loftier contemplations 
than those of the counting-house or factory ! And, although this is a 
working-day world, and man must labor for hire, let them thank God, 
that there are men, who find times of communion with better thoughts ; 
and, but for whose speculations, and grasps at the infinite, these short- 
sighted cavillers would be as lifeless as tlie clods on which they tread I 
Coleridge says, with the enthusiasm of a genius, — '^ I expect neither profit 
Jior general fame by my writings, and I consider myself as having been 
amply repaid witliout either. Poetry has been to me its own exceeding 
great reward ; it has soothed ray afilictions ; it has multiplied and refined 
my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude, and it has given me the habit 
of wishing to discover the good and the beaiUifid in all that meets and sur- 
round* me." Urge such a man, if you can, to convert his " Christabel " 
into an interest-table, and limit his peace of mind by the rise and fall of 
•torks 1 
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We of America complain, that we have no established IHerainre ; and 
mtil more amons \u are willing to deTote themselyes to the cause of lit- 
eratnre, we mnst oe content to reflect the literary splendor of England 
Some of the brightest creations, indeed, of modem da^, some of tiic 
fairest creatures of Iotc, and poetiy, and romance, belong to Amezicai 
bnt they are not yerj nnmerons, ana, ten to one, onr poet or noTelist, like 
the poor anthor's garment, which was, " a cap by td^ a stocking all the 
da^^ pours forth his strain after comi^tii^ tne rontine of a jSeader al 
the bar, a bank officer, or political editor! Among the lespectable and 
vitally important cares of professional life, hteratare has a poor cfaanoe 
of enconr^ement ; the plulosophef s speculations, or the poefs theory, 
hayine nothing to do witn the brief or the dissecting kmfeu 

** This is the language," says the objector, ^ oi romantic folly ; we znnst 
five, so let US labor for lalie readiest recompense ; intellect wm not sup- 
port life, nor secure comfinrt** Such an one, be it obseryed, mistakes me 
ambition of the literary man. Without altogether neglecting, he seeks 
something infinitely better, than pecuniary ease. True, Goldsmith was 
needy, and Chatterton was driven to despair, and Otway died of starra- 
tion. But I do not belieye tihat either would have foregone one snl^nne 
conoeption, or erased from Ins writings one maxim of sound morality, to 
gain me wealth of the princes who n^lected him 1 A lying tombstone 
telis the story of many a ridi patron of their time, — their memorials are^ 
• The Deserted Village," and « Venice Presenred.** 

I am not advocating that sictiy, sentimental, **Iovc-in-4-ootta^ " kmd 
of doctrine, which teMJies, that mind is above ordinaiT necessities, and 
that the wants of life are not our common inheritance. £ut I do contend, 
that the time is coming, and that it should speedify cotoe, in America, 
when a class of men whose wants are not extravagant, bnt attainable and 
refined, will meet with support The human powei9 are nnfeirly and 
nnprofitably employed, if turned to many different subjects ; ana this 
truth should be better known in America. The lawyer has an end before 
him, which only a life can attain^ so has the physician, the deigymaB, 
and the author. Unite the duties of either two, and you injure IxSi. 

Assuming, virhat we need not enlaige upon, the importance of a hig^ 
national literature, let any one observe, wno are tiie supporters of timi 
which adorns England. '* Kot those, he will find, who united two Or 
three occupations I Goldsmith was a professional man at first, but his 
patients were few, and he soon beotme what he was Ikhh to be, an au- 
thor I Scott never figured at the bar, and Shakspeare was an indifferent 
actor. Hie problem mav be easily solved. Some minds are fitted to 
investigate by help of the data of others, and apply to God's work 
their conclusions, and others are designed more exdnsively to create; — 
a distinction rarely sufficiently observed. The anthor has no common 
work to perform ] he who wotud instruct others, must mitiringlv improve 
himself^ presenting no theories undigested, and familiar with ine wildest 
speculations. In America, and everywhere else, we want a race of think- 
ers ; men who will keep aloof from the eddy, which draws in politidan 
and merchant, and even the professional man, and give us the results of 
long meditation. The m^!e words are no part of an author's labor,* thej 
bnt represent long previous mental action. The silence of the study » 
to mature the observations of the world. 

Professional men generally appeal to tbdr race only in one capadty; 
the anthor, by enlaiged views or life, and illustrations of moral tmUi, may 
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t»« % greftt zeforraer. Yioe has long enough mil riot ; let the anUior, b^ 
caonlding pftssion to bis will, make it of service to his raoe ! Is he a phi> 
losopher, — the wonders of the past, and the mysteries of the future, are his 
proyince. Is he a poet, — the ireshness of nature, the fair holiness of wo- 
xnan, and the purity of truth, ui^e him to a life of thought and medita- 
tion. Bis inj&uence spreads light about him; his pursuits soften his 
nature; he loves more neartily what is lovely, and is more ready to pity 
"wrhat is frail. The world says truly, he is poor ; but what is that poverty 
which gives wealth to one's contemporaries, and beq^u^ths an inheritance 
to posterity! 



PABT II. 

AboBosi uiBiTeiMl experienee proves tbe pecuniary reward of literary 
labor te be but triflings In the Uirong of authors and men of genius, we 
find o&ly bere and there a solitary instance of well-requited endeavors : 
and if, at the present day, it is not as formerlv quite true, that the idea of 
an author must be assodaited with a narrow lane and an obscure garret, 
it is not beeaase his reward is -liberal, or in any degree proportioned to 
ms merits. Indindnal instances may, indeed, be brought up, to prove 
tihe success whidi sometimes attends literary pursuits ; but for every oim 
that could be dted, who had basked in the sunshine of prosperity, and 
enjoyed the smiles of the great and good among his contemporaries, we 
eouli^ maGBhal a hundred of equal power and genius, depressed by pov- 
er^^ and tareal^d with indifference and neglect \ whose only recompense 
kas been the tribute paid to their memory and writings in after times. 

If we judge, then, from the remuneration that has generally attended 
the labera of ^e author, we are justified in forming presages little flatter- 
ing lo his future success. And, since fortune and genius are seldom 
round in companionship, what must be the consequence of making au- 
thorship a profession, of individuals devoting themselves to the cause of 
truth and literature, and relying on the gratitude and favor of the publio 
fi:>r support ? It is useless to say what mould be the reward of the author, 
and to speak of the dignity and importance of the part which he sustains 
iii the publie drama,, so long as we witness what is, and what has been the 
requital of his labors. It is upon facts alone, that we must ground our 
decision. And with these before our eyes, must we not fear the conse* 
qnenbes to literature, if its existence and progress depend upon- the exer* 
tlons of disappointed and ill-requited genius 1 Consider the situation 
of that man, who, conscious of his own power, resolves to devote himself 
to the pursuit of letters, to become an author. Supposing, as has bceiv 
the case with thousands who have preceded him, that his flrst attempts at 
authorship are unsuceessfVil. His expectations are disappointed; the 
promise of fame and of support is withered and blighted i the world looka 
upon him with indifference; a rival regards him with contempt; and the 
sharp and cold words of the critic ring in his ear the knell of his first life. 
erarv offtpringi If he acquiesces jn the decision of his judji^es, it is only 
confessing his poor claims to distinction. If not, if he feels that time 
alone can pronounce the true 4ccisi(in u|>on Ms iiYridngs^ tlioi^ is yet n« 
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resort for him, if he would obtsdn stipport from the profession which he 
ban choeen, bat to conform his writings to the popular taste. Follow that 
man to his closet, and witness the struggles of his mind, the contest be- 
tween inclination imd interest The one prompts him to follow his own 
genius ; to utter the dictates of his own feelings, to "be true to his own 
nature. The other sternly requires him to bow to the critics, to yield to 
the decision of the public, and in fdture to lower his aspirations. It is 
here that we would most deprecate the e'^ils of mailing authorship a pro- 
fession ; that we would warn the young aspirant for literary distinction, 
with means inadequate to his supp^t, aeainst trusting to the uncertain 
reward of his exertions, unless he is wifiing to degrade his genius, and 
substitute for his own taste and inclinations, those of the capricious and 
unthinking multitude. If, instead or relying upon the avails of author- 
ship, he looks to another profession for the means of subsistence, the 
thoughts of his leisure moments may be given to the wodd, without be- 
ing fashioned and moulded by the opinions of other men. How can we 
expect one to preserve his individuality as a writer, if it must be at the 
expense of his interests, his only means of support He that does right 
only from interested motives, cannot rank among men of the highest 
moral excellence ; nor can tiie author, who writes mainly with a view* 
to his own support, be considered the most vigilant guardian of the 
cause of truth and letters. 

Nor is this alL When an author has resigned his rig^t of self-guidance, 
and has^ taken up the track of writing to suit the public taste ; whose desire 
is to write what may be popular; the kindred desire soon manifests itself 
of increasing, as fast as possible, the number of his works. Names are 
not wanting to prove, that this has often been the case, and that, too, with 
some of the most distinguished authors. We witness it in the thousand 
ephemeral productions, that appear, but to attract the public cariosity 
for a moment, and then give way to works as worthless and short-fived 
as themselves; justifying the remark, "that authorship immoderately 
employed makes the head waste and the heart empty, even were there no 
other and worse consequences; and that a person who sends away 
through the pen and the press every thought, the moment it occurs to 
him, will, in a short time, have sent all away, and will become a mere 
journeyman of the printing office, a compositor ! " The cause of liter- 
ature is the cause of truth, and it would be as unnecessary as unwiso 
to trust it in the hands of those, who would support its interest^ only 
so far as they coincided with their own. 

We would willingly join in the sentiment of Professor Henry, that 
" we need an order of men of lofty intellectual endowment, an intel- 
lectual high priesthood standing within the inner veil of the tem- 
ple of truth, reverentiy watching before the holy of holies for its divine 
revelations, and giving them out to the lower ministers at the altar ; " 
but if this priesthood and their inferior ministers must become the ser- 
vants and dependents of the multitude, whom it is their great office to 
guide and direct, their power and their usefulness are at an end. The 
shrine of truth had better be intrusted to inferior hands, or at once be 
desecrated and overthrown, than become the sanctuary of hyx>ocrisf 
and error. 
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JExampU. 

A LITERABT DISCUSSION. 

[One aide onljo 

.^* f - The MetUb of IhM Mitaria of Hum and 

. . False opinionB in monlitT, or mistaken notions in philosophy, m not so 

niTzch to DO dreaded, as the wilfnl misrepresentations of the hintorian. 

-' *< KnUins addictns iurare in verba magistrL*' should be the motto of every 

^ tionest historian ; be hi^ party in the rimt or wronff, he is to state '* tbie 

^ tmth, the whole truth, anil nothing bnt tm tmth." Yet there is no one 

-who has ^a^er inducements to misrepresentations than the historian. 

Party feelmgs will lead him, not only to extenuate the guilt and apologize 

for tne measures of his friends, but to exaggerate the misconduct of his ad 

versaries, and attribute every aibt of theirs to the worst of motives. But, 

should he have the good fortune to be of no political party, yet the animosi- 

l ties of the church are no less bitter than those of the state, and theological 

enmities are fax more d^cult to compose, since each religious sect believes, 

that the voice Of its own partisans is, without doubt, the voice of God. 

Almost every historian has been influenced in one or the other of these 
Ways. Hume and Gibbon, professing to be the enemies of all religion, have 
too often made their writing^s the diannel of their infidelity, and thrown 
out their doubte and insinuations on every opportunity. Hume, again, was 
led away by his love of kings ; he was too great a favorer of the doctrines 
of passive obedience and the divine right of kings ; too much of a monarch- 
ist to ftei any of that ardor, which flowed in we breasts of Hampden and 
Sydney; he oonseanently views wila apathy every attempt of the people to 
be free, and considers every assertion of popular rights as an invasion of 
royal preit>gattve. ^ 

l^either is Dr. Lingard free from blame ; indeed, we fear that he has 
wholly forfeited the character of an honest historian; he has arred and 
ereatly erred, from his zeal for his particular religion. Educated in the 
faith of the Romish church, he must naturally f^\ a love and a reverence 
for her institutions ; a priest at her altar, and, as we hope, sincerely believ- 
ing in the doctrines which he teaches, he must feel a desire to defend her 
from the attacks and calumnies of her enemies. But his zeal has carried 
him too far ; he seems to think himself pledged to support, not only her 
doctrines, but the means she has used to extend these doctrines, and upheld 
her temporal as well as her spirituid authority ; every thing in the farthest 
degree related to Holy Mother Church is, in his eyes, sacred and invi<^ble, 
and the Popish miracles, tiie massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the Gun- 
powder Plot, are as much entitled to defence, as the doctrines of transub- 
stantiation and the infallibility of t^e Pope. 

If the wish to do away the prejudices against his faith, and induce men to 
look with more charity upon the doctrines of his sect, furnished any motive 
to Dr. Lingard for wnting his histonr, he has entirely failed of his object by 
graspinff at too much ; he has lost the whole, he has weakened his side and 
exposed himself to the ridicule and attaciu of his adversaries. 

If he had merely advocated the doctrines of his church, and endeavored 
by fair argument to convince men of their truth^ although we cannot allow 
foi historical work to be the fit place for thecdogical discussions, we should 
not have so much reason to complain. But when he espouses the cause of 
<e»»r, and virtually by apologizing for, if not openly by vmdicating, supports 
Ij^ios^ ff^easures, which every man*s conscience must tell him sMlmit of no 

30 
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ezettw, — when he defends the chancteri of those men whom the voiee of 
all ages shice their own has condemned to infiuny, we must either doabt his 
■incerity or pity his understanding. People are now too enlightened to 
jostifv those means which centnries ago were employed to compel men*s 
consciences. It is idle now to tell a man, that it will be doing God service 
to assassinate his neig4ibor, becaase he wUi not hear mass, foow to the host, 
and acknowledge the rope as his spiritual father. 

Dr. Lingard takes every opportonity to exalt the merits of those of his 
own sect, and to speak in terms of indifference, if not of dispara^ment, of 
every distinguished f rotestant. While Cardinal Pole ia the subiect of the 
hiffhest encomiums, Archbishop Cranmer is passed as a man oi but little 
tawnta, and less strength of character. While he in a manner defends the 
cruelties of the Karian persecution, and vindicates the characters of Bonner 
and Gantiner« when scarcely the firas jo£ Smithfi^d and the {»iea of Bidley 
and Latimer, Hooper and Cranmer a^ e extinguished, he complains of the 
restraints, the- fines, and imprisonments, whieu, under Elizabeth, were ua- 
posed on the Popish reeusaots* While he ma^mi^es every indiscretion of 
the unfortunate Anne Bolleyn into a crim^ cuu would load her character 
with the blackest infancy, he .extols the viirtues and conceals the vices of 
Mary Stuart, whose only virtue was her weajuiess, and whose only apofegy 
for crime her youth ana beauty. 

Whatever merit there «ay be in Dr. LifM;ard*s History, either o€ original 
ity and deep and extensive research, wl^^ch he claims, or of beauty- of styla 
and pleasing naoation, which have been allowed Eim, all these, however, 
will hy no means make up for the mpmifest nartaality towards the Catholics, 
and the constant prejudice against the Protestaot faith, which prevail 
through tlw whole vrorii;. It will never be a popular histocy ; it may be 
read and admired at St Omer's and Dovay, it may be found in the library 
of the scholar, but never, like Hume, in every paiior^ and in the hands of 
common readers. 

When the hiBtorian strays fh)m the truth, his wptk hoeomes a mere work 
of fiction, inheriting ail the dulness of narration, without acquiring any of 
the liveliness of romance ; it can neither instruct ps like the one, qm- amuse 
us like the other. Facts misrepresented, however they may be skilfully 
adapted to our partioulur prejudices, will always he like the flatt^»d por> 
trait, which may gratify our vanity, or ^ease us by the excellence of the 
coloring, but can never inspire us with that interest thai tnitti alone can 
impart 



Mciamph* 

OP A DELIBEBATIVE DISOUSSIOK. 

PABT I. 
*^Libenl Principles as affecting ike Strength of OooemmaU,* 

' The opinion that the strength of government consists in its being placed 
as far beyond the influence of popular commotions as possible, is one of long 
standing, and, when rightly understoodf is, without doubt, perfectly correct. 
But I do very much doubt tlie correctness of that exposition of it, or rather, 
of that perversion of it, which teaches that the strength of a govemmeut 
consists in crushing the energies of the people, and continuing them ia a 
state of abjeot mental and moral degradatton and darkness. Kay, I cou- 
ceive saeh a mode of proceeding to be entirely incompatible ix\t^ Ma 
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ttraojg;^ of 0>TenimeDt For, let ns siwpose fhe exiitonoe of titch % ^^„ 
of things as nas just been alluded to. Let ns suppose a people inTOlved H^ 
a iMirbansm the most complete and gloomy that the worid ever knew ; an4 
that they are niled with a despotism, compared with which the Ottoman 
despotism of the present day is very liberty. I allow, that so long as they 
c^an be continued in i^ state of such miserable slavery and daniness, so 
long will the government stand, and stand firmly. But who will answer for 
it, that the light shall never break in ? Who will vouch that they shall 
never rouse from this moral lethaivy ? Who is there that dares affirm that 
this Samson, thongh now blindeo/ and shorn of hvs- strength oppressed, 
mocked, insulted, will not at some future period, remote it may be, collect 
the force of his energies, and hurl down the whole fabric of tyranny on tha 
devoted heads of his foUowers ? Station a guard, if you please, in every 
house, — set a spy over every man's actions ; but tell me, of what effect 
will your guaros and your spies be in restraining the current of men's 
thougtits ? Were they possessed of no other means of coming to a sense of 
their wrongs, th^ very prcumstance that there are in the conmmnity those 
who do not feel these wrongs, (the ministers of despotism,; this very circum 
stance, I sav, would inevitably, though it'ma^r be slowly, raise in the minds 
of the people reflectibns on their own condition as compared with that of 
their rollers. It will then be but a short process for them to begin to desire 
better things; ajttd every one at all conversant with human nature, knows 
full weB that when tnen once begin to desire in earnest, it is not long ere 
ttey make an effort to possess themselves of the object of their wishes. A 
spirit of insubordination has thus arisenj and now tell me, student of his- 
tory, tell me, politlciani where will it end ? Let tyranny, and the iUibenU 
principles which have hitherto prevailed, in. haug^tv assurance of their 
own might, tremble, for thmr downfaU is at hand. AH the ex^rience of 
all a^ ^ows full well, that when a people are once roused to a sense of 
injuries, opiates more powerful than man can tell of, are required to lull 
them to a second sleep. 

If, now, there be any need of enonples in proof of what I have advanced, 
I have only to refer you to the revolution which reonired the best blood of 
France to wash away the illiberal principles which had hitherto swayed the 
throne,— ^to the free states of North America, who owe their independence 
to the blind and narrow policy which had actuated the British monarchy 
ever since the days of the first Jadies^— ^to Gveece, the last alttmg hold, west 
of the Dardanelles, of those who once spread the terror of their arms from 
beyond the fiuihest stretch of the Caaeasian nin^ to the most distant 
shores oi remotest Europe ; but whose oppressive and impoliUc principles 
are now, we confidently trust, about to force them, a disgraced ana despised 
race, with a weak and irresolute floveinment, into a comer of the earth, a 
terrible monument to all nations of the iniufficienoy of intolerance for tne 
support of power. 

But, while in. a government established on illiberal principles, there are 
the most formidable springs of ruin, I believe that principles, tne opposite of 
fhese, contribute, more tlmn any other cause, to the strength ana stability 
of government. It is supposed, of course, that tiie people are enlightened to 
the advantages and necessity m government in some shape or other ; and to 
suppose that they would be willing subjects of a power whose constant aim 
was to express and restrain their energies, to reauce their prerogatives, to 
obstruct their interest, and to hinder their advancement in moral and 
intellectnal improvement; or, to suppose tliat they would become willing 
instruments of destruction to a government, which, keeping pace with the 
progress of civilization, and the spirit of the age, would secure to them 
everv privilege, in as high a degree as w^uld be possible for them to enjo^% 
would be to deny the very circumstance which has just been taken for 
ffranted, namely, an enlightened condition of the people. So lar, ind<>ed, 
from overturning the government, their main solicitude, unless their motive* 
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of eondnct were strangely at variance with those "which nsnaH^ aetnsita 
men in other casesL would be as to the means of snpporting it in its fullest 
strength ; — so far irom discarding it, their chief anxiety would be lest other 
powers, jealous of the influence of such an example on their subjects, should 
endeavor to wrest it from them. 

It is, in tkctj but the futile imaginings of a disordered brun, which see fa 
the effect of bberal principles any thing approaching to the dissolution of 
government For what are liberal principles but a disposition to keep pace 
with the spirit of improvement which is constantly goins on among men ? 
And, can any one, m his sober senses, aver that gooa government and 

Kneral civilization are things so entirely incompatiblej that the one cannoi 
enjoved but at the expense of the other ? That vigor and stabQity in 
national councils are ever, from their very nature, inconsistent with the 
proflp^ess of the mind ? That if men insist on moving onw^trd in the march 
of intelleot, they must be content to sacrifice to this object every thiug like 
a firm and well-regulated state administration ? And so, on the cdbtrary, 
if they wish to be preserved from constant anarchy and civil contention, 
they must be satisned to remain in barbarism and degradation ? Such doc- 
trines are too monstrous to be harbored for a moment ; but yet, I defy any 
one to deny that they are the doctrines of those who contend tiiat liberal 
principles are incompatible with the strength of government. For myself 
were such my belief, I would utterly discard all allegiance to society. I 
would betake myself to the obscurest comer of the earu ; and there, dwell- 
ing aloof from the world, and inaccessible to anv of m v race, I would prose- 
cute the culture of my understanding and my neart by m^elf, and undis 
turbed by that connexion with my species, which would, according to 
these doctrines, involve my mind in ignorance and darkness. My name 
should be no more known among all mankind. I would live alone ; and 
none other should rule over me than the Almighty. 



PABT IZ. 

"JCAeral Pruidplet a» affhcHmg Ou Strtnglh (f Ghoemmaoy 

That the rights which natnre has bestowed upon man may be protected 
and enjoyed, he finds it necessarv to subject himself to Uws, ana to part 
with some portion of his original freedom^ for the maintenance of the risfats 
and freedom of his fellow-men. The social system, of which he is a member^ 
entitles him to other rights, without which, civil liberty is not ei^joyed, and 
the ends for which society was formed are not^obtained. Those principles 
of government are liberal, which secure to man the' rights of nature and 
of society. They are the principles which conduce to the happiness and 
prosperity of antition; but it has been observed by political writers, aira 
the observation has been so freqnentlymade that it appears almost an axiom, 
that those very prhiciples have a powerful effect in weakening goverument. 
Season and experience confirm the remark. Though history has often and 
clearly proved to us that man is unwilling to be oppressed by man, and will 
not sacrifice his just rights, when tlio possession of them will not injure 
othei-s, he has unfortunately seldom restrained himself from abusing as soon 
as he begins to enjoy them, till he finally subjects himself to oppression 
which he endeavored to escape. 

It is in their liability to abuse, that the groat danger of liberal principles 
is seen. To enjoy their advantages much precaution must be taken agninBt 
thotr evils, lliey are liable to be carried to excess. To cstAbiish the 
proper securit^*, and to mark out the proper limits for tliem, seem aimoiil 
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impossible. The work will be imperfect. The examples of ancient gov 
emments too plainly prove that it was so in them. Factlmi and oomiTOioa 
vrere the constant coinpanions of liberty, continually distracting and en- 
feebling government, ihey soon exerted their pernicioiM infltience, when 
Athens began to enjoy that liberal principle, which rendered the voice of the 
people the law by which the^ were to be governed. That Dree principle 
which declared the proud patncians and humble p^beians of Bome equal, 
and gave &e la|;ter the enjoyment of public offices in company wiUi the 
^rmer, added not to the strength of government. We find that the interval 
of tranc[uillit^ was but short, and wat the tumults of the peoole, and tJie 
opppsasion of ambitious citizens soon followed. SyUa was the favorite, and 
became the tyrant of tne people. 

** 80 every scope hy the Inauoderate use 
LenOBtoiAtraiat." 

. Th9 principal cause of the fall of the republic of Rome, has been ascribed 
to the excess of power which the favor 01 the people too often intrusted to 
unworthy hands. 

As liberal principles allow the people some degree of power, the question 
may with good reason be asked, wnether that power will content them ; 
whether it will not be intentionally abused, or imprudently exercised ? 

They are forgetful of the relation in which they stand to each other ; of 
the responsibility under which they are placed. Ignorant or thoughtless of 
the benefit of the whol^ which the privileges of each individual enable him 
to render, they too reamly sacrifice the good of the public to their own par- 
tiality for some flattering dema^gue. They are not sensible of the true 
value of the liberal principle which is put in their hands, but they are fully 
aware that they possess power, and will misapply their possession to gratify 
themselves, at the expense of the public safety, and the public happiness. 
Such is the abuse of tne right of suffrage, an abuse to which the privilege is 
alwa^ns exposed, however well informed the people may be of the true design 
of society, aiid of the happiness which it is m their power to confer. 

We need not examine ancient history, and the imperiect constitutions of 
old governments, to be convinced that free principles will be daa|;eroua. 
The history of later times will give us the same information. Will not our 
own days teach us the same lesson ? We have seen the dangers of the press. 
. In the words of one of our own writers, " Its freedom wiU Be abused. It is 
a precious pest, and necessary mischief, that has spoiled the temper of our 
. Jberty, and may shorten its life." 

Another efiect to be feared from liberal principles, is a want of respect 
towards those who make and administer the laws. If the people are, 
directly or indirectly, the makers of liie laws, do they the more willingly 
submit to them I llie magistrates whom they have created, they will look 
upon as their equals, but equality may be forgotten by the magistrates. 
Tney will be approved by some, and disapproved by others. There wifc 
arise opposition of paxty to party, and oppression of the one by the other. 
The purposes of government are forgotten, while each looks wit^ jealous} 
upon his opponent. There is none of that feeling of awe and reverencf 
wnich the^tuthority of an hereditary ruler inspires, whose cradle is a throne^ 
of whose oppression it is dangerous to complain, and the success of resist 
ance doubtful. 

It is the foundation of the political theory of a distinguished writer, that 
honor is the support of a monarchy, fear of a despotism, and virtue of a 
republic. The strongest governments place their security in principlet 
which awe or captivate Uieir subjects. They take advantage of every 
mode which will excite terror or delight. The will of a despot bows dbwa 
the victims of ignorance with fear and trembling, who hardly dare to kno% 
that nature has l>estowed upon them faculties and rights, which were givet 
for their happiness, or the strength of government is derived from a founttvin 

30* 
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^f honor, and consists in ornaments of silyer and gold, in the stars and eprand 
crosses of nohility, or in the amusements, by wnich men are charmea into 
submission. We may, then, say, though in a difTerent sense from the ori^ 
nal, ** Amusement is the happiness of those who cannot think." Bat in 
what does the strength of liberal goyemments consist ? In something of far 
higher authority than the will of any mortal ; in something ztuxe ennobling 
than all other honor; in the only true divine right of soTereignty, the Tirtna 
of the i)eopIe. ^ 

This is a strong foundation ; but is it not one which is more to be desired 
than expected ? It is little to the honor of human nature that the principle 
of fear has been found to have a more powerful influ^ice than the principle 
of virtue. Such has been the case ; ^d liberal principles, from the waa^ 
of power to preserve them in their 'purity, have too often produced effecti 
which it seemed contrary to their nature to produce. Though they may 
be beneficial to themselves, they will be ^tonmpted, unless there is that 
degrae of intellectual and monl cultivation in the community which we are 
not justified in expecting. It is triie, that there is little hope of virtue and 
learning among a people without liberal ^.rinciples to encourage and support 
them* Some portion of freedom is oertainly necessary before vfrtue can be 
expected to display herself, and exert her influence openly, and before the 
mind can exercise to advantage the faculties with which it is gifted. But 
does it follow that this liberty will .always reform a community ? Liberal 
principles may be adopted too suddenly, before the character of a people is 
prepared for them, and then, while they produce not the happiness which 
they otherwise would produce, will create anarchy or oppression. 

Thus it appears that some information and virtue are required for the 
protection of liberty. But, when fh^e principles are established, and they 
are producing contentment, virtue may not be secured, may not be pre- 
served. All the effect which fear has over the mind is removed, and the 
faculties are roused to life a<^d exertion fVondi a state of tranquillity, but a 
tranquillity like that of the tombs. To escape from the terror of despotism, 
is a blessing ; but there is danger of the slavery of vice. Virtue is, mdeed. 
encoaraged by liberty to come forward to the light, and to exercise herseilr 
for the benefit of man ; but vice meets with like encouragement, and will 
readily seise its opportunity to gratify itself, and to exerts its corrupting 
influence. 

The unfortunate terminationB of many revolu^ons in favor of liberty, tte 
to be found in the want of virtue and knowledge among the people, vrfao 
are consequently Inci^able of governing themselves. 

Since, tlien, liberal principles have been so constantlr abused, unless the 
people are, in a high degree, virtuous and enlightened, we must look for 
strength to the checks provided against the abuse of power in the separata 
departments of government ; not to the £^eeable, though poisonous prin 
ciples of liberty, but to the antidote which is constantly administered 
agalDst their dangerous effects* 
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xcrv 

DISPUTATIONS. 

Disputations are exerases in which parties reason in op- 
position to each other on some question proposed. Thej are 
verbal contests respecting the truth of some fact, opinion, 
proposition, or .argument. 

As literary exercises, thej are principally of two kinds. Phi- 
losophical, and Forensic Disputations. 

Philosophical Disputations are those in which some philo- 
sophical fact, principle or theory is discussed* 

Forensic Disputations are those in which some legal, moral 
or political subject is argued. 

OF A FOBKNBIC DISPUTATIOK. 
- PABT I. 

WhOm' PopdoBT Sti^eniitioni or Entigktmed Opinion^ he mott JavoraU^. 

to tA< growth of Poetical Jjiteraiun. 

FaUe and superstition form so laige a part of the groitnd-woiic of an- 
dent poetry, and are so intimately connected with that of ail succeeding 
ages, that a partieJ inresUgation of this subject might lead us to yer^r er- 
loneoQ^ conclusions. From the bare consideration of this fact, we rai^ht 
be induced to giye assent to that opinion, wliich would make superstition 
indispensable to the production oi poetry, and which would thereby con- 
fine Its progress to a certain period in the civilization of the world. We 
inight as well, however, consider the dross as a constituent of ihe viigin 
gold, as suppose that the imperfections and errors connected with poetry 
were essential to the divine art 

S^mer has left a monument of genius which will be read and admired 
by remote aees jet to come ; but will it be looked upon as one of ihose 
prodigies of rormer times, the history- of which alone remains to them, for 
which, in their time, they can find no parallel or counterpart ? Will, then, 
his poetry be viewed as the production of an art peculiar to fbrmier ages, 
but m those times unknown ; a shadow, an illusion, which has vanished 
before the increasing li^ht of civilization ; or wiU it not rather be admired 
and venerated, as one of the earliest fountains to which posterity can trace 
the magnificent stream, which, in their age, may be extending its healthy 
and invigorating influence through nil the channels of society ? Tet the 
idea that superstitious opinions arc essentially important to the production 
of poetry, would excluae the possibility of any great progress in the art 
Since error must gradually disappear before knowledge and civilization, 
and since superstition must vanish wherever Christianity sheds its blessed 
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ioflaenoe, it foUows, that poetry mugt, some day, in the progress of tba 
world, be seen in the declue. The possibility of ^is, we ^ould be an 
willing for a moment to admit. Poetry is not the pecnlior characterblic 
of a mde and imperfect state of society ; it is not a plant which can thrive 
OQ^ in the soil of i^orance ; on the contrary, an ak, which I do not say, 
keeps pace with the improvement of society, but is destined rather to |H«ccde 
it; to be, as it wera, man's Guidb to inddfinite advancement. In proof of 
our position, we need only refer to the elevating influence of poetry itself; 
an influence admitted by all, and one which every breast has more or less 
experienced. The poet s inflnenee is through the feelings, and, as man 
kind in their natnre have been, and always wit! bo, essentially the same, 
the tme poet, in the exercise of his profession, has the key to the senailnJIir 
ties and affections of his fellow-men ; when he touches its strings of his 
lyre, it is only to produce those notes with which every bosom throbs in 
unison. It becomes, then, an easy task for him to instruct and to elevate, to 
call man away from the atsort>ing influence of worldly passions and pur- 
suits, to a view of what is most elevated in his own nature, and most noble 
in the creation around him, to wean him from the present, and fit him for 
the future. This exertion of a refining and devating influence is a pre- 
rogative of the poet admiited hy aU ; but must, we also believe, that, whra 
he is most successful in his glorious office, he is at the same time dimin- 
ishing the power and will in his fellow-men to appreciate or countenance 
his works. 

The poet's peculiar liberty and privilege is to give free wing to his im- 
agination ; a liberty allowed by every one. In poetry, indeed, we look 
for ficdon, though its legitimate object be truth. Popular superstitions, 
therefore, afford 4m easy and ample subject for the poet's pen, and always 
must, to some degree, enhance the beau^ and attractioa of his worio. 
£*or what are popular superstitions but me dreams of the imagination ' 
perhaps the fantasies of the poet's own brainl It is asserted by some 
writers, that the Greeks were mdebted for their mythology to the wiitingi 
of Hesiod and Homer ; that their reKgious notions were vague and un- 
settled until the fertile imagination of their poets devised for them a sys- 
tem of worship. Indeed, we may safely believe, that' a great proportion, 
if not most of the superstitions, which nave prevailed in the world, have 
sprung into existence at the poet's calling. When this is not tlie case, 
toey owe their origin to the disordered imagination of some less-gifted 
mind. Prom the wonders and beauties of nature, then, one of the poet's 
most fertile themes, he can no longer receive inspiration, when the float 
ing visions of superstition no longer surround them; when belief in. that 
which ignorance, or the fancy of former poets, has generated, has been 
resigned for more rational opinions. The genius of poetry forbids such a 
sentiment Boes the .flower which has blossomed and faded from tise 
creation become destitute, in the poet's eye, of poetical associations, be 
6ause he cannot credit the imaginative belief of ancient bards, that Flon 
has it in her care, While the sporting Zephyrus fans its petals, parched by 
the mid-day sun 1 Is the distant planet less worthy a place in the poet's 
thought, because its secret influence, whether good or evil, can no more 
be credited ? Does " old ocean " lose any of its sublimity, because it is no 
longer, even in the poet's mind, peopled by the Tritons, Nereids, and 
father Neptune ? Such, and like notions, were the theme of ancient poets 
and their countrymen gave willing credence to their tales. The ntodon 
bard might as well stalk the streets in the toga and the buskin, as bring 

s 
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toto hifl lines the dreams of heathen mythology. Yet hA ia not drcnrn* 
scribed by narrow bounds, because he may not follow, in the regions of 
imagination, the wildexcnrsions of the ancients, or becanso his own hght 
£wo^ may soar no fais^er than less active reason can acc(»npany her. 

Tne true poet, so far from rec^niring, will decline the gnidance or dio- 
tetaon of his predecessor. It is his office and his pride to present his sab- 
)eGt in a novel and interesting view ; to shed njwn it new light, and invest 
Yt with additional attractions. If we admit this, we need have no appro- 
liensions that the muse will be invoked in vain, though she may not be 
eowrted, as in former davs. 

We would not willingly detract from the merits of ancient poetry, or 
that of any bard that has yet dawned upon the world ; but as we would 
not limit the progress of any art or science by the advancement which 
thejy may have reached in former times, so we would not drcumscribe the 
** divinest of all arts " vrithin the narrow boundary of a few centuries in 
the world^s infancy, * 



PABT ti. 



Whether Popular SuperttUioM or Evlighimed Opmion he mott fiusorabU 

to the growth ofPoe&xi Liter atwre, 

^' Good sense,** says Coleridge. " is the body of poetic genius, fancy its 
drapery, motion its life, and ima^nation its soul," — and it Is the remark 
of one who had learned to analyze with exactness the feelines of the poet. 
Let us see how well examination justifies the definition. We may con- 
sider the subject under two heads : — 1st Do superstition and enlightened 
opinion united promote poetical literature ? 2a. If they are not capable 
of being thus united, do our ordinary occupations promote that literature ? 
^ The first point we shall not strive to establish. Popular superstitions 
arc very few at the present day. Intelligence is widely diffused ; books 
and readers are multiplying, and enlightened opinion is setting up a very 
wide dominion. It is now bought impossible lor superstition and educa 
tion to exist together. Then are our ordinary occupations, in the second 
place, favorabte to poetical literature ? Admitting that enli^^htened 
opinion is gaining thd ascendency, let us see whether it favors the imagin- 
ation, — whether a prevailing slirewdness, and the common affiurs of life, 
are sufficient, without the aid of superstition, for poets and novelists. 

Life is made up of realities ; our wants, though continually supplied, 
are continually to be supplied. The atmosphere of the world is tiie chil- 
ling atmosphere of reality, exertion, and disappointment There is little 
poetry in common life; little poetry in unrewarded exertion, or unde 
served oppression, or disappointed ambition. Yet these make an essen 
Hal part of life, and they arc precisely what give such a matter of-fact, 
unpoetical tone to most minds. How many feel, as they follow where 
their duties direct them, any thing of poetry or romance 1 Are not all 
disheartened at times by the plain realities of their lot % Notwithstanding 
many happy connexions, we sometimes feel ourselves, both as individuals 
and nations, too much fettered, and want something to delight and en- 
noble, as well as keep us alive. This deficiency is supplied by the emo 
tions springing from popular delusion \ whicli, stealing like a mist over 
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die pictoTB before lU, loftens the whole landscape. The restnunts el 
BOcieCy may fetter poetic geniiu, bat the Tision ana the faculty divsoe cir> 
cnniitaiices caanot entirely repress ; '^eneyer it is caibed by the imaM 
popular superstition frees it from its bondage, and Indies again Hia 
tnunpled spark. 

What we degrade as snpersfition) is, hi tmth, Hfe Tery sonl e€ poeby, 
and no more separable from it than sonl fix>m body. It may fiiii of its 
object, and make gross what ottght to be pare,lnit '-^te spirit that wendd 
condflinn superstition on sndi ^^ronnds, woold spttm a pictoro of tlia 
Madcmna because the same penal mig^t hare delineated a yixen. Snpen- 
stidon springs from ^e ima^ation and fancy; poetieal litefBCtxnn is 
directly addressed to these powers of mind, and cannot floorish wi^init 
them. Philoso^y and history are not dependent on them j if thej state 
facts, and draw just ooncltisions, their ends are attained. Snpentitoon, on 
the contrary, is an embodying of the grand, the tender, tiie teR&B<^ as 
suits the mmd,—- the creatmg, as it were, a world of passions and .percep- 
tions too spiritual for common life, and yet too natural not to be exercised. 
Now, is not all this poetry in its true s^^e % 

^ Evexy imaeinatiTe or superstitious nation has abounded in poetksl 
literature. Tneir peculiarities of thought assist the author, besides ooki- 
▼ating the taste and exercising the imagination of the reader. - The suc- 
cess Sf modem poetic literature, notwithstanding our want of superstition, 
is not unfavoraDle to this view. A change has been effected in this kind 
of writing corresponding to the extension of education. The notelist now 
draws from human nature rather than superstition ; foimeriy matoiais 
were abundant and^fancifnl, but they were not employed with discretimi 
Perhaps the ma^Mcence of Milton will be adduced ^is an instance of no 
superstition in the author^ and requiring none in the reader. But MUtons 
adorn erery age. Milton's poetry has been compaiied to the ocean.; and 
although the ocean is sublime in its own natiTe grandeur, yet the beantpr 
of the inland stream — the lesser poetic strain—- is increased when il 
sounds through the hidden rftrine, and is ovecriiadowed by the dark 
foliage of superstition. 

Ol^erve the untutored inhaMtaats of the monfitain, — where the link is 
shortest between nature and nature's God, — where evexy diff is invested 
with some popular legend, and every valley and lake and hill-top may tell 
some tale of fancy, some dreaming of speculation,-— observe tiiese, as 
they pay there the vows of a wild superstition, and do yon not contem- 
plate the very essence of poetrv ? Is there no poetry in superstition ? 
Then bid Macbeth and Hamlet be forgotten, and consign ** the Wiseard of 
the North ^ to an unheeded tomb. Call the dreams of his fancy the fol- 
lies of disease, and pity them. If we deny the poetaoil nature of super- 
stition, what shall be said of those places where the genius of Scott has 
revelled till it has hallowed the very traditions of ignorance ? Can we 
intake powerless the wand which, in Shakspeare^ hand, called the mur- 
dered to the banquet, harassed the guilty conseiencCy and urged the ir 
resolute to revenge? 

A good proof that mere enlightenment does little for imaginative 
writers, may be found in this country. We are wanting in poptilar 
legends, and, be it siUd with deference to wise opponents^ wanting in 
poetical literature. Our poets and novelists are few, and feel too little the 
mspiration of an American home. Our national character may be the 
better for this ; but our pursuits have made us, as a pec^le, vastly tmpo 
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^tical. This is readilj accou n ted for. We lunre been aoenrtooMd ims 
cliildhood, and still condnne, to regard chieflj wfaat is neoeMarj in life, 
Xnterest and tbrift are grayen on every thing in Amerifla ; the warei «n4 
tile winds are nnwelcome wicfaoat Ibe expected gain; wad the ^ff m4 
stream, howeTer beantifnl, are nndonnecfed iHni sapentitieBS legends. 
X>o not the words of one tji our poets spp^y te uaajr gr hit ooonlvymeii? 

" The citirt ivHo hoMi n iMTC^T to think, 
Wbo>l0fiet no miudo bat the aollar't cluk. 
who JHOffhB to iborti the irlsdom of the sehoeH, 
AaA Aeeme the ftrtt of poets flnt of foole. 
Who nerer found whitt good ftom scienoe grew, 
Bave the grand truth that otiie atvA one are two. 
And oiarTelB Bowdltob o'er » book should pore, 
Unltai to make thoee two torn Into four ; 
Who, placed where Catskni't IbrKhead neete the iky, 
Qrievee that sock aoarriesaU anhcnm snooM Ue, 
ar« gaalRg where Iftagajra's torrents thxlU, 
Exeudme, * A moDstrons stream to torn a mill t * ** 

Hes, evea at this moment is tlie demon of vtililarianisni thnmiog his 
bonds itroinnd the cataract of ISIagara,— to scoop with m damn^^ the 
'wicked, waste water, and sabstitnte I6r ^e torrent's roar, the sool Ihril* 
ling* music of the chipper to a grist-mfll ! If this is plain oommon-sense, 
it is not poetry. True, a few of the red man's race remain to wonder aS 
the taste which can so misose their ommtry; bat tfapeir spirit has been 
broken, and ^bey are strangers in the land. 

What, then, is the use of pc^mlar snperstiliDn % Not to bind man to a 
reverence of folly, nor to exact undeserved admsation, but to soften his 
natnie, by exero^ogsome of his hig^iier powers and senriMlities, and time 
make mind minister to hi^^ness. 

FHILOSOPHICAL BISPUTATIOIT. 

JShxonple, 

cone side only Is piesentedo 
Whether ItiteUechtal JmprwemoA ItfxvordblU to iht ProdmetUme of 

Every age and ^ery nation has its distfaignished men. It has had its 
heroes, poets, orators, philosophers, and statesmen. Whether we go to 
the abodes of civilisation, or to Ae haimts of savages, we shaU find men 
who are properly the master spirits of their age, and who are destined to 
give direction to the opinions and actions of their fellow men. This anses 
from the very constitution of society, and each of the several classes of 
which it is conmoeed are in some degree dependent on each other. 
The fame of the hero depends on the historian and poet, and, in return, 
tiie achievements of the former afford the most fertile themes for the 
latter. Some periods, however, are more favorable than others for the 
developement of a particular kind of talent The ancients recognized an 
iron, a bronze, and a golden aee, and no impartial reader of history can 
doubt the justness of such a dassificadon. The golden age was the aee 
when literature and the arts flourished, when civilization haA gained me 
ascendency over barbiuism, and when the rights of the individual had 
began to be respected. 
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There Is, nndoabtedlj, aa opinioa preTalent,lliat intellectiial improre 
ment is laifiiTorable to ^e imagination, — that the reasoning power 
cannot be cohiyated without impairing it But such an opinion has no 
foundation in fact, and is entitled to no more respect than a thonsaoA 
other notions that are handed down from age to age, and are regarded aa 
tme. The enemies of free ffovemment tell us, that learning cannot 
flourish where all are admowTedged free and equal ; that learned men 
cannot grow up except in the sunuiine of royal favor; and that religioii 
cannot work its benign effects except on an ignorant community, and 
under the guidance of an establii^ed church. The different lelatiYe pro - 
gress of the sciences and works <^ imagination can be accounted for widi- 
out baring recourse to the theory above mentioned. A science is nothing 
more than the combined experiments and discoveries of men in aH ages, 
"whht a work of ima^nation is, to a certain extent, the work of a si^;le 
person. The phUosoj^her can begin where Bacon and Newton left <%- 
but the poet must begm where Homer began. 

There is ano&er cause for the prevalence of this opinion, in Ibe eno- 
neous view taken of the works of an uncultivated people. That wild, 
figurative languM;e, which arises from its barrenness, is often thought to 
be ocmolusive evidence of a lively imagination. As civilization advances, 
that wildness and extravagance disappear; as la ng uage becomes more 
copious and fixed, those bold figures are no longer used. But does it 
foUow, that the ima^ation is less lively ? That that faculty, on which 
our happiness so essentially depends, is thus impaired by the very means 
by which our good is promoted ? It cannot be. The God of natare, who 
made ** wisdom's ways ways of pleasantness." did never decree that the 
improvement of the mtellectual should darken that faculty which is truly 
the mind*s eye, and through which the past as well as the future, and the 
absent as well as ^e present can be scanned. Imagination does not con 
fine itself to earth, but 

" Tired ofll 
And this dlumal sMne, «he spring! aloft 
Throogb fields of air, pnrsues the flylnff stonn. 
Bides on the volleyed lightning throointi the heavens. 
Or, 7ok:ed with whirlwinds and the northern blast, 
Sweeps the long track of day. '* 

Should we grant that intellectual improvement was un&vorable to 
productions of the imagination, then we should no longer look for the 
best works of that character among a civilized people, but should seek 
them among our native Indians, or the Tartars of Siberia. We should 
a|>ply the same rules tp individuals as to nations. The lei^t cultivated 
mnids would be the most imaginative. We should look to them for 
bolder flights than to Milton, Pope, or Byron ; the absurdity of which is 
seen by & mere statement of it, and the principle is unworthy of serious 
aigument History as well as common sense refutes it mio of those 
buds whose works are as immortal as the spirits which produccMl them 
had not a cultivated mind? Which of them did not find their imagioa- 
tivepowers increased bv intellectual improvement^ Though the age 
of Homer was an age or comparative darkness, yet the sun a£ literature 
must have shone on Greece, or the inspired fountains of poetry would 
have been frozen up. He never would have sung of the heroism of hin 
countrymen had not their feelings responded to his. He never would 
have writtea witli that correct taste which all succeeding poets have de- 
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liglited to imitate, bad not reason alreadjr under her control the wildneif 
ai^i ejLtravagance of the untutored mind. ^^ 

Our own age bears ample testimony that intellectnal improTcment 
does not destroy genius to produce, nor diminish desire to read woriES of 
ima^nation ; for there never was a time when so much fiction is written 
and. read as at the pi-esent. Foetir is no longer the language of history 
and oratoiyf but it is what it ought to be, the language of miagination, 
clothing in its yaiions ditss human passions and asections. In proof of 
this we need only refer to that giant mind whose ]>owerB hare been so 
successfully employed in the world of fiction, making an almost entire 
revolution in that department of literature. He has shown ^t the bold- 
est flights of the imagination are not in the darkness of night, but in the 
clear sunshine .of day ; that as civilization advances, and the human 
mind makes progress, so "will all its powers be strengthened, and all its 
faculties be enlarged. Science offers to us new reidms, and the astrono- 
mer, as well as £he poet, may picture to himself worlds moving round 
in one harmonious whole far beyond the reach of mortal view. 

The obscure and the uncertain may be necessary for a full exercise of 
the imaginative powers, but of tliis there will always be enough until 
the whole field of knowledge is explored. In truth, with the advance 
of knowledge and science, mystery does not dii&inish. New wonders are 
continually unfolding themselves, 'and as the field of vision is enluged, 
other views are pvesented; there still remains beyond the visible and tht 
csertain. the invisible and mysterious. 



xcv. 

ORATION. 

An Oration is a speech or discourse composed according to 
the rules of oratory, and spoken in public; or, it may be de- 
fined a popidar address cm some interesting and important 
subject The term is now applied chiefly to speeches or dis- 
courses pronounced on special occasions, as a funeral oration, 
an oration on some anniversary, &c., and to academic decla- 
mations. 

The term oration is derived from the Latin oro, to beg or 
entreat, and properly signifies that which is said by way of 
entreaty. 

A speech is in general that which is addressed in a formal 
manner to one person or more. A harangue is a noisy, 
tumultuous speech, addressed to many ; an oration is a sol- 
Si 
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emn speech ibr any purpose. An address is any thing spoken 
or written from one pei*son or party to another. 

A refpilar oration consists of six pKtrt8, namely : 
1. l^e excMrdium or introduction, which is designed to gain the attsa 
tion and good will of the hearers, and render them open to persnasJon. 

5. The stating or division of the snbject, in which is expressed what 
he ohject of the speaker fe, or what he designs to proTe or to refute, wlial 

doctrine he intendjB to indicate, &c 

3. The narration or explicatioa of facts or opinions connected with 
the subject 

4. The reasonmg or arguments. 

6. The pathetic part in which an attempt is made to interest the feel- 
ings of the hearers. 

6. The oondnsion, in which a general review may be made of what 
has been ]»eTiously said; and the inferences drawn from the axguments 
may be distinctly stated. 

It is by no m^ns necessary that allof these parts should be iodnded 
in an oration. Much depends on the nature of the subject, and what the 
speaker has in view. But in listening to a performance of this kind, it is 
expected that ^e mind wilt be informed, the reasonmg powers exercised, 
the imagination excited, and the taste improved. The subject should 
be one which requires a statement and elucidation of interesttng facts 
and principles ; a course of calm, dignified, and persuasive reasoning. 
At the same time, it should allow of fine writing. There should be op- 
portunity for description and pathos, for historical and classical allusions 
and illustrations, and for comprehensive and ennoblii^ views. It should 
admit also of unity oi plan. The style should be elevated and elegant ; 
the form of expression manly and d^nified, and at the same time char 
acterized by force and vivacity. The ornament should be of a high kind 
— such as ennobles and ex^ts the subject Diffuseneas is hkewiae 
desirable. 

Example Ist. 

OF AN ENGLISH ORATION.* 
BMic Station. 

One of the happiest, as well as most useful^ improvements which 
the social system has received, since the earliest congregation of savage 
fife, is the aivision of labor. While it insures to u$ the greatest profit at 
the least cost, and enables the labor of each to contribute most effectually 
to the advantage of the whole, it introduces among men such a rariety 
of classes and conditions — it parts out the business of life- into so many 
and various lots, as may satisfy each peculiar bias, imprinted by natars 
on the minds of individuals. The great world has many mansions. In 
one, there arc the tools of industry and the bread of care ; in another, 
the insignia of power — the diadem, the mitre, and all the aching loxniy 



* On taking the First De.cp'ec. 
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of thrones ; in a third, is hung up the nufiuiing lanrel of the Miue, which, 
as " it plucks all gaze its way,^' lets us not bcliold the cojd neglect And 
stamng penury which too often await it} — one lookcth out upon the 
jQ^recn fields, with their blossoms, their full ears, their hending branches ; 
and another lookcth out upon the broad sea, with its tall ships and its 
canning merchandise ; — all these, and many more, are wide open before 
us, and it requires but our own volitiotiy to decide where we will enter in 
and abide. 

Among the manifold professions and employments of fife, howerer 
there is much else, beside natural bias, to influence a man's choice. The 
nnyielding necessity of gaining a livelihood/ binding upon most of ns, is 
ample security that no one of them will be left vacant Industry, like 
wealth, will find its own level. A deficiency in any of its channels will 
create a demand ; and self-interest will ever ho at hand, to supply it But 
this is not all. We are all, more or less, the slares of passion. The cold 
and calculating dictates of prudence are often overruled by the more 
specious and nattering whispers of pride. The path of reason is too 
straiglit-forward and dull for onr eager ambition. VTe cannot bide to 
toil slowly np her steep and thorny way, for the quiet possession of scanty 
bread. The echoes of the silver trumpet have reacned our ear, and we 
^i^'h that it may sonnd ont onr own name. The imperial purple ha9 
caiight our eve, and the plain vestments of an honorable sufficiency seem 
too mean anti common tor onr wear ! 

Perhaps there is no prospect, which the imagination can present, 90 
alluring to the mind of a vonng man as that of public life. The mere 
fact of oeing a theme of public interest, and of being exalted by the voice 
of popular favor to a station above one*s fellows, — is of itself a boon, 
than which, it would seem, the most ardent ambition could desire none 
greater. But this is but the beginning of good things, — but (he portal 
to the high places of fame. It is in the exercise of this trust that the 
full harvest of glory is to be reaped. Oar mind is to counsel, — tmr voice 
to direct, — our arm to govern all ; — the sceptre of power is to be handled, 
—her royal robee put on — and we are to be the gaze of every eye. 
These are the rich privileges which onr eager fancy holds ont to ns as me 
rewards of ofiice ; and it is not to be wondered at, that the coldest ambi 
tion should kindle at the view. It is no longer a strange thing, that pop 
nlaf favor should be courted and pnblic station sought diligendy afiter. 
It is man's nature to look upward — " ut amtUa^ codum rer«i«,"— how 
then can he but long for this highest heaven of human glory 1 

But let ns strip off the giid^ veil of fancy, and look in upon the con- 
dition of office when the pomp and parade "arc over, and the robes are 
thixnvn aside. And here, it were a superfluous task to inquire into the 
comparative happiness and ease of pnblic station. It needs not the elo- 

Suent philosophy of the wronged Duke, to tell us, that a life of even nn- 
escrved exile Is' sweeter far than tliat of painted pomp, — " the inhospi- 
table woods more free from peril than the envious court," — " the icy 
fetxi% and churiish chiding of the printer's wind," more trusty counsellors 
flian the fawning flattery of court-sycophants. Nor need we the touching 
cxafiples of Wolsey, of Buckingham, of Mary, and all that host of splen- 
did misery which history supplies, to warn us how sore and galling a 
hnrdcn is " too much honor." We have heard with our ears — our fa- 
vors have told us — many of us are in the immedintc, sad experience, 
that place and greatness, though fair without, and full of temptation. — 
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Iu«, like the apples of Asphaltum. bnt ashes to the taste ; and when with- 
drawn from the excitements of busy life, and left alone to reflection, we 
are all ruid j enough to esriaim with the poet : — 

" *T la better to bo lowly bom, 
And range with humble liwra In content^ 
Than to be perked up in a srliBterlng grief, 
Or wear a goideu sorrow. ** 

Bnt Uiis 18 one of those fireside reflections which are apt to escape as, 
in the bustle of out-of-door life. Vain hope with all its specions and 
roost plausible cheats, bid^ us not take upon trust so sad a truth. Am- 
bition, which wc striTC in vain to " fling away," whispers us, tliat it is 
nobler to bide the worst, so honor be the stake. To serve one's country, 
is at least a glorious mar^rdom, and wc are {Nroud to suffer it. Were 
such the motive of those who enter the lists of public life, were honor 
conferred in exact proportion to merit, and trust squared with integrity, 
this were a sentiment worthy the cxtremcst limit of indulgence. A 
nobler vocation.no one can have, — a more glorious sacrifice was never 
made, — than to toil and sufl'er for the public good. Our country's call, 
as it were the voice of Eate ci7ing out to us, should make "• each petty 
artery in this body, as hardy 83 the Nemean lion's nerve ! " But is it 
from pure and disinterested patriotism, that so many are daily clothed 
in the white robe of candidacy ? Can we pretend, even in this land of 

{promise, that public honors are never capriciously, nay, are never unjust- 
y, bestowed 1 We have not, indeed, hero, tliat long line of titled aris- 
tocracy, " Uate-atatties only," whose rank, dating from the cradle, can be 
founded, at most, onlv on a predcstinamm estimate of future worth ! 
We acknowledge neither " Di\'ine right," nor " original compact," as a 
claim to supremacy. Mnch less need we fear that the wise, the virtu- 
ous, and the learned should be banished from wvr land, as from Sparta 
of old, in very fear lest, bv the unrestrained exertion of their penddous 
weapons, they should work out for themselves an extravagant and dan- 
gerous influence. The wise, the learned, the good, stand here indeed 
their chance with the rest; and it is a triumph worthy all rejoicings 
when they struggle into power. But how often do we see those noble 
natures, — who, seeking merit rather than fame, would scorn to " flatter 
Neptune for his trident, or Jove for his power to tliunder," — cheated of 
their rightful inheritance of glory ! It cannot be denied, tlion^h with 
ihame we confess it, that learning, genias, and virtue, will strive tor pop- 
ular favor, but at fearful and perilous odds, against the supple knee, the 
flattering tongue, the cringing soul. 

Wliat, then, is there in office for which men ai*e thns eagerly striving ? 
What is this highest prize of contention, in pursuit of which, happiness is 
counted as no^ng, and merit is content to be pitted against nypocrisy 
and intrigue ? It is called Power. There are few more ludicrous 
mistakes, which this erring world exhibits, than those of a false and 
o'erleaping ambition. The redoubted Knight of la Mancha, though nn- 
equalled in story, is not alone in real life. We may, almost daity, be- 
hold the brazen basin of the barber, home proudly along, in all its acmpy 
liutre, as if 'twere really the golden helmet of'Mambrinol In most 
countries, we may see crowds, and even in our own practical land not a 
few of those dabblers in the pettiness of fame, whose official importance 
would serve only to remind us of that pretty device of -^vsopr--- a fly on 
the axle of a chariot, striving to exclaim *' what a dust do / raise ! " The 
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truth is, that m these times, aod especially in onr own land, the pow0^ 

which office of itself confers, is most specious and shadowy. Sres in the 
Old World, .little else is retained, save the name, the show, the ceremony 
of power. In the most arbitrary governments of modem times, the pop- 
alar feeling is respected and obeyed, though it be not directly, and in 
terms appealed to. Bat with ns, the very boast of our liberty is, that the 
people are supreme. They indeed do delegate certain of their number, 
to manage for them their great estate of sovereignty : — but this delegated 
authority is divided off into so many branches, and so entirely checked 
by the mutual action of these branches upon each other, that the power 
of individual office is a mere name and a shade. Our governors are in 
fact but public servants — a most honorable, indeed, and praiseworthy 
sertnee, but containing so much more of burden and care, than of power, 
that we might almost apply to them the old Greek proverb, — *^ none in 
the land are so much s2atres, as its mastenP 

But if public station do not actually confer power upon its possessor, 
tt at leout, affords h\m the most favorable opportunity for gaining it. If 
office be not greatness, it iurdi/ must be the highest vantage-ground 
for achieving greatness. It wks the answer of 3ie Delphic oracle to 
Cicero, says Plutarch, when he inquired how he should attain to the 
highest earthly glory, — ** by making hi$ own geniiu, and not the will of 
the people, the guide of his life." To enter into an elaborate discussion 
of this great question, would far exceed onr spare and strict allowance 
of time ; but it may well be doubted, whether that close subjection to 
popular will, that contracted sejrvitudc to party, that unyielding bondage 
to public opinion, which public officers must necessarily undergo, be not 
far, very far, from the pure and perfect air of liberty, in which genius 
exults and thrives. It seems, too, a nobler, as well as freer, task to pro- 
mote the mental improvement^ than the physical welfare, of «ut race, — 
to govern minds, than to govern men. 

I know that lustoiy, an honorable mention in whose pages is, perhaps,, 
the proudest reward which mortal merit can aspire to, has hitherto de- 
voted her exclusive praise to those who have led the armies or guided the 
councils of their nations. It halh now been the diary of princes, and now 
the " field-book of conquerors," and full rarely hath even the name of a 
private man, however splendid his talents or exalted his virtues, been 
deemed worthy of its notice. But the liberty, which has been here 
worked out, is not confined to the mere form and ceremony of govern- 
ment,^ it not only pervades the whole atmosphere, but penetrates the 
very life-breath, and purifies tlie very heart's core of society, — and we 
may confidently hope, that the Free Historian of Free America^ pampered 
in no court, pensioned by no crown, will pen with the golden pen of 
Truth, — that A43r history may be, as all history auglU to be, — philosophy, 
pure, uneompromLsing philosophy, " teaching by examples," — a history, 
where crimes may be mentioned only to be condemned, — where virtue, 
genius, merit, may stand out in tlicir own unfading beauty, the admiration 
and the model of the world ! We would not, indeed, withhold their 
merited tribute of praise, their proud recompense of glory, from the 
" patriots who have toiled and in their country's cause bled nobly." The 
sweet Ivre, the sculptured marble, shall liave their names in holy keep- 
ing ! 6nt theif are not alone patriots. This proud title of patriotism is no 
naiTow distinction of birth or of fortune. Whoever promotes, or labors 
to promote, the interest and welfare of his country, be his means never so 

31* 
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tmaH, his vocation never so humble, is a patriot They are patriots irba^ 
obey and defend, as well as they who make the laws. 1'hcy are patriots' 
who strive, as they are able, to advance in the land the great cause of re- 
lieion, of justice, of public improvement Every good man is a patrwt! 
Aey were patriots, whose names shall hereafter be mentioned as the 
founders ana benefactors of this venerable institution, ^e* is a -patriot, 
and worthy a patriot's praise, whose wonted presence at the head of our 
University, on this high festival of letters, we may no longer look for. If 
the youth of our land be its hope and its promise, as their fathers are its 
strength and its support, — surely he shall have rendered a goodly and 
an acceptable service to his country, who by his diligence, his instructions, 
his example, has trained up so many to her duties and her honor. We 
wotUi^ yield him, then, the glory of a patriot, as well as the affectionate 
thanks of grateful hearts, lor all that he has done and suffered in the 
cause of education. His is a glory, ^^cui nequeprofuit quisguam loHdandOf 
neque vituperando quitquam nocuit" ' May he live long, to see this ancient 
abode of science, — the fond object of his care and love, — increased in 
usefulness and power ; standing in all the strength of sound wisdom, in 
all the majesty of virtue, in all the beauty of holiness, a blessing to the 
children, and an honor to the' fathers of our land ; and on its brightest 
tablet of record, among iu best defenders, shall his name and his praise 
be ever inscribed. May his years to come be full of comfort, and his 
end — peace ! 

It is one of the peculiar features of our republican government that the 
doors of oflBcc, — which have hitherto been rarely entered, but by those 
who could produce the passports of high birth or princelj^ patronage, — 
are here thrown omu to all. The natural consequence is, that all are 
eager to rush in. Imagination has pictured to us this exdnsive abode, 
abundant in all the luxury and splendor of Oriental magnificence ; and 
the prince of Abyssinia felt not more longings, — and, I venture to say, 
triea not more expedients, to gain a knowledge and a view of the outer 
world of man, than we to gain admittance into this favored palace of the 
Blest We do not fear, Vith the enemies of liberty, that this *' political 
ambition" will always prove a canker in the hearts, or engender corrupt 
tion in the minds of our people, — warring against the interests .of litent- 
ture, and bringing down upon us either the darkness of anarchy or the 
more gloomy light of despotism. We neither feel, nor feign, any such 
idle apprehensions. We have seen the flood-gates of ocean suddenly un< 
barred, and though the dashing waves leaped never so violently in devouring 
all they met — ^^ '^^s but for a moment ; the waters flowed again into their 
channel, and the sea was still. But though this temporary evil will ulti- 
mately be its own cure, it is well that all means should be employed to 
diminish its immediate violence. The storm has not yet ceased — we may, 
even now, see it in all ihei strength of its rage, fearfully agitating our land. 
The holy ark of our liberties is, even now, tossed on its angry bosom ! It is 
time that men's eyes were opened to reason. It is time that they looked 
upon ofiice as it really is ; like the other professions of life, a place of hon- 
orable labor, conferring on its possessor no absolute superiority, — no ex- 
^ elusive .privilege, — no peculiar blessedness ; — an elevation where one's 
' failings, as well as excellences, are displayed to a dangerous advantage. 
We would render to the rulers and counsellors of our land all the respect 

* Dr. Kirklajid, who had recently retired from the University. 
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and homage that are their dae ; bat we will not yield sp to them the sole 
possession of that power -^ the only power worth having — the highest 
power of man — a power whfch angels from all their ^lory might stoop to 
enjoy — the power of doing good to mankind ~- of serrmg one's oountry *- 
of improving our race — of ennobling our age I This is the power which 
&U may possess — which requires no passport bat of Heaven. Thia is 
the promotion which *' cometh neither trom the East, from the West, nor 
yet from ^e Sonth.'' Mind asks not the seal of office for a sanction of 
iia dictates, "" nee tMxnit out ponit aeeures arbitrio popularie aura." Its coarse 
«ill on, the way it takes, *' cracking ten thonsand curbs of more strong 
link asunder," than the slender impediments of artificial society. It will 
^feak out, wherever it exists, in tones tTian which God's thunder is not 
more audible 1 

To this power and this greatness let ns aspire. Let the education and 
improvement of mind be the first object of oar ambition. Let not the 
great.harvest of our literature lie longer unreaped. Cor dizzy monntain- 
peaks — oar green hills — our fertile vales — our thundering cafaraets •— 
oar pleasant streams, were never made for sealed lips. Our firm hande, 
onr brave hearts, our bright eyes, though eloquent in silence, deserve not 
a mute Wre. The fair Iwow of Liberty looks oald and naked without the 
laorel of th^ Muse 1 

JExamph 2. 

THB UTILITABIAK 8TSTB1L * 
"OnlBono." 

The 8|drit of the present stxonriy demands the ugeful in all its objects of 
pursuit; there is little reason to fear that men will neglect their interested 
so far as their jadsment enables them to perceive them ; for little occupiea 
general attention that does not return some plausible answer to the ques- 
tion, ** Of what use is it ? what advantage arises ftom it ? " The wild 
▼isions conjured up by the heated imagmiitions of other times, are all 
viewed through this correcting medium, and stripped of all their bright and 
deceptive colors, are stamped with that value omy to which their utility 
entities them. The lance of chivalry rusts in obscurity and neglect, while 
the ploughshare is bright with honorable use ; the venerable casUe, moss- 
covered and Mattered oy the storms of a thousand years, is of small conse< 
quence, as it stands beside the smart, new-built manufactory, its neighbor, 
whence some of the conveniences and comforts of life are constantly flow- 
ing ; the mountain, though it be the highest peak of the Alps, or Andes, 
cloud-capt, and snow-crowned, towcriug sublime over the domains be- 
neath, the theme of poets, and the resting-place of the imagination, is 
thought little of in comparison with the dark and elooipy mine at its base, 
whence axe drawn the ore for manufacture, or the coal with which it is 
prepared. 

All things are estimated, not at the price set upon them by the children 
of poetry and romance, but according to their immediate subserviency in 
rendering comfortable tlie condition of the great majority of mankind. 
And shall anv one say that there is not much true philosophy in this valu 
fttjon ? Shall any one sigh over the tendency of the age to look with a 
di'iassionate eye on those wild schemes, and false ideas of honor and 
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grettneM, wMcli in tormer times caused such a waste of human life and 
, means ? Shan any one for this denounce the times as forsetfol of all tint 
constitntes excellence or happiness ? Shall it be said that this spirit neees 
sarily smothers all the nobler parts of man^^s nature, and redncea him to t 
mere pains-takine, money-getting animal ? That it is Incapable of beins 
timed and gnided into any sood-oonrse, and of fonning the groundwork <x 
a better state oi things than the world has ever yet seen ? Such despondix^ 
minds, -^ snch prophets of evil, must have got their ideas of the siimmum 
bonum ftom tales of chivalry and romance, from the dreams and longh]|;9 
of a he^ed imagination, from an v thing, in fact, rathelr than a comparison 
of the sources of happiness in tne present and any former time. Should 
snch an examination be made, that which appears so bright and enchant- 
ing when viewed from a distance, will hardly bear a close inspection. 
Smp these bright visions of all the radi«ince thrown around them by the 
charms of an elegant literature, and how meagre do they stand b^ore us, 
in all the liarsh outline of a rude and unpolished nature ; the violent pas- 
sions and harsh impulses of men stand forth, divested of that softening in- 
fluence thrown upon them by a refined civilization. The courage of the 
wanrior Vill shrink to the level of mere animal violence ; the beauty of the 
ladies will pidl upon the imagination, when it is considered how uninterest- 
ing must have been their minds from the want of ali those graces and xe- 
Anements which a more enlightened age only can impart ; while through- 
out ^1 classes the powers of the intellect were but imperfectly deTelop^ 
and give us no very exalted idea of man and his powers. Let'these things 
be but once thought of in such an abstract way, separated from all the 
bright associations that are usually wound about them, and the most en 
thusiastic admirer of antiquity will hardly wish that his lot had been cast, 
in any of those periods that once seemed so delightful. 

But though the, present estimaise of utility be on the whole so correct, is 
there nothing in it that maybe cause of disgust to those of delicate feelings, 
and at the same time injunons to our truest, best-defined interests ? None 
but the most unhesitating, undiscriminating panegyrist would attempt to 
deny it. In their endeavors to reduce every thin^ to the standard of the 
useful, many have overstepped the limit. In their zeal to do away with 
all old follies, they cast off with them some of tfiose virtues which are pe 
cuHar to no age or state of society, but whose seat is deep in the human 
heart, and whose A*ee exercise is indispensable to the {HXNsperous continu 
ance of anv state or order of things ; connecting these with the really 
^worthless objects, with which they are so often associated, with the inten- 
tion of eradicating all the useless weeds from the soil of humanity, they 
rutMessly tear up some of the most beautiful flowers in the gardens of the 
heart ; they cmsn those buds tiiat would expand, and blossom, and bear 
good fruit ; that would exalt and purify, and refine life, and go far to lea 
uze man's imagined perfections. 

We may see some signs of such a spirit, in that tone of superior wisdom 
that would repress all the ontbreakings of enthusiasm, and damp the ardor 
of the grateful heart in its admiration of the beautiful and noble, with a stu*- 
castic and self-conceited manner of asking the question, What use ? .And 
if the object of this harsh ridicule cannot show some direct and visible -ope- 
ration of the ideas and sentiments he admires, it warns him to be advised 
by experience, and to have done with all such foolish and romantic noti<His, 
which will only impede his successful progress in the world ; that is, drop 
fill that characterizes the man of feeling and sentiment, and retain nottiing 
but the most esteemed maxims of a self-wise and selfish experience. Such 
a spirit would look upon this fair earth merely as one great farm, intended 
only to maintun its numberless denizens by its productive powers^ it 
would grudge every acre not devoted to this purpose ; it woula look with 
nn invidious eye upon lakes and mountains as useless incumbrances ; in 
the pleasant light of heaven, and the blowing of its breezes, it would recA^r 
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mze obIv the means to promote yegetation, and hting the harrest to ma 
tttrity ; men it would regard as mere instruments in tinese great operations ; 
as bound to their country, and to each other, by no stronger ties, no better* 
feelings than a low and selfish interest ; to it all else seems superfluous : all 
the glorious and beautiful, and all the touching and delicate, of the natural 
find moral world, are unvalued and uncared for. Though this false estimate 
be but too common, the mind that has not been subjected to it must revolt 
at its dictates. What ! must all the refreshing gardens and pleasant walk? 
of life be shut, all its delightful prospects obstructed, and ul the fi^nshing 
•treams of the heart be sealed up ! Uould any one um this in senous ar- 
gument, no more concise aad-apprc^riate aiiswer could be given him, than 
the decision of the Creator himself upon the works of hishimd, — that they 
are good^ ail gofKl. 

But, to such contemners of all that soars above their own limited vision, 
the use of argument seems alto^ther superfluous ; there are certain epitbeta 
to which no definite meaning is attached, but whichj when applied with a 
certain manner of sarcasm or ridicule, do more to injure their object, than 
the most direct and severe crimination : there is a vagueness about them 
that gives the imagination room to conjure up a thousand bad qualities, and 
ai^ly them to whoever is the subject of obloquy. Of this nature is tiie 
epithet ronunuicy so frequently and indiscriminatoly applied to all the im 
pulses which fill the breasts of those who have not lost.all the warmth and 
cenerosit^ given them by nature ; who are excited with a noble ardor at 
the mention of great examples of virtu ) or heroism ; who can see and feel 
the sublime anabeantiful in nature and in character; who can kindle with 
love, swell with pitv, or weep in sympathy with another's woes ; they ara 
told that all these tnmffs wilt not do in the world ; that they are only found i^ 
Billy novels ; in fact, that they are all together too romanuc. The tendency 
of this spirit is to make the joan^ distrust their own feeling, and anxious 
to suppress every word and action that might come within the reach of 
this far-sweeping romantic ; restraint and anected indifference become but 
too fashionable, even among those who are formed for better things ; their 
fetters, early and long-worn, at length cease to gall, and the man of a once 




re any danger in giving way to any 
irhich are so enchanting m the page of poetry or romance? Are they 
really incompatible with those necessary auties which are allotted to most 
men in the common routine of liiJK and occupation ? Must we risk all those 
bright visions of life, enlivened and ennobled by the exercise of those finer 
feelings we love so to dwell upon ? In fine, are they all of no us* ? Let 
the anxious inquirer look around, and mark the operation of some of those 
sentiments so harshly condemnea as romantic ana useless. 

Is that feeling iisdess which entwines a love of his native land with every 
fibre of a man's heart ? Which makes him look upon her mountains and 
plftins, her rivers and lakes, or her rock-bound, sca-washcd coast, with an 
mdescribable, and almost superstitious veneration ? Shall all those associ- 
ations which make a man look upon his country as something more than 
so much land inhabited by so many proprietors, whom convenience has led 
to form themselves into an organizea, political body, be laughed at, as the 
relic of a bygone, barbarous age ; as too romantic to be indulged even for a 
moment ? Shall that enthusiasm which leads the traveller^ weary of wan* 
dering, and longing for home, on beholding the rocks and cliffs of nis native 
there, to exclaim with rapturous joy, — " This is my own, my native land,'* 
— be ridiculed as the expression of nothing but a mawkish, and false sen* 
sibility ? On/ the contrary, is not such a feeling the foundation of that true 
and real patriotism^ which makes n man lay down wealth and comfort, and 
pour fortii blood like water for his country's good ? Has it not been the 
alUpervading sentiment in those martyrs and patriots whom- history and 
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Iletion equally delight in, honoring? Should we make ThennopjIaB and 
Marathon familiar as household words, had there not beeiy some stron^r 
impolse in the breasts of the heroes who foaght there than the mere desire 
to sare their lands and property from nnjnst spoliation ? Interest, or fic- 
tion, may, for a time, excite men td action in behalf of tiieir country; but, 
to arouse the undying flame of patriotism, to make such lovers of their 
country as time has shown, the " caritas ipsins soli," the clinnng to all the 
marks written in memory by affection, the scenes of our youSi, the mono 
tnents and undying histcMy of our ancestors, our hearthstones, and objects 
of domestic affection, must all work together in a manner none the less ef 
fectivej because It cannot be reduced to the cold and exact rules of states- 
men or philosophers. 

Is that love iiseUss which exalts so high in man^s judgment the wMth of 
the fairer^ softer portion of his race ; that takes away so much of the harsh 
and low from his character, and makes him see every thinff in a warmer, 
purer light Or are any of those other tender feelin|^, wnich purify his 
character^ and make him somewhat like the divine original ? Equally hani' 
and false is that estimate that would say so ; which would divest liie of so 
much that softens its hdhl and rugged track ; which would stop all those 
fountains ^^hing fresh from the heart, which sweeten and quicken the 
otherwise insipid and sluggish course of duties and labors. And yet such 
a disposition is but too common ; it hears with incredulity of the existence 
of virtuous enthusiasm, or ardent love ; or, if it cannot doubt their exist- 
ence, it shows its contempt for them by a freezing interrogatory as to their 
advantage ; it would connne all such romantic feelings to the pages of the 
poet or novelist, who, it thinks, first gave them birth, and insists, that how* 
ever well they may do to " point a moral, or adorn a tale,'* they will newo 
do in real life. 

If such were real life, if none of the holiest and best affections could be 
indulged with safety, well might the gloomy views of those be entertained, 
who look upon the pleasant world as a succession of empty nothings, and 
all our boasted improvements and advancements as only tending to render 
them lighter and more empty, and to remove us farther from all that makes 
life worth the having. 

Such a feeling of discontent, as it is particulariy apt to seize upon minds 
most delicately tuned by nature, must have an injurions effect up<m tiie 
age, which has been represented as, on the whole, so discrimlnatinsr as to 
wnat is truly eood and useful ; since it withdraws from exerting a health 
ful influence those whose natural impulses would cause them to promote 
its best interests ; but disgusted by the false, utilitarian spirit just dwelt 
npcn, their minds sink into a morbid and repining state, which questions 
ir tnere be any thing pleasant, or excellent, contents itself with railing at 
all around, and nursing its own misanthropic feeling. 

How, then, shall we answer that cold and sareastic temper, which, in all 
the confidence of superior wisdom, thinks to crush all the generous impul 
ses of an ardent nature, the aspirations of ^nius, or the buddings ot an 
nnfei^ed love, or strong attachment, bv a withering manner of asking the 
question. Of what use cure ail t/tese ? \Vo might answer with another ques 
tion ; Of what use is the pleasant light of the sun ? For, not more groping, 
cold, and melancholy, would be an eternal, sunless night, tlum life without 
one ray of those warmer feelings to illumine its dark and toiluous paths, 
to gild the points of all the sterner, harsher duties, and cast a warm ftush 
of happiness over all its varying scenes. We might tell them, that, banish 
these, and the world would be a desert of so harsh and uninteresting an as- 
pect, that the most stoical patience could i ot endnre it Iouk ; and, if their 
unsympathizing minds could not comprehend how this might be, we might 
tell tliem that to the feelings they so much despise they are indebted for 
the continasnce of that state of things which appears to them so profitsr 
ble and excellent. That thcyi are the great corner-stones on which society 
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IS founded, the bonds that mnintoin its nnion ; that, but for toroo of the 
enthusiasm they so much condemn, civilization would long since have stop* 
ped in its progress, the arts and knowledge would have remained undevel- 
oped, and all that tends to ejcalt and refine man's condition would still have 
slumbered. If they cannot be induced by this to acknowledge that there 
are any others but their own beaten highways of life, they nopst remain in 
ignorance of all its better part, forfeit all the enjoyments \vhich accrue to 
those who can riditly estimate its blessings, ana plod on in the way tliey 
have chosen for memselves ; — while, to those who have an undimmed per- 
ception of the^good and lovely, life spreads itself out like a verdant flowery 
field, its paths enlivened by the bordering green, the gemming dewdrops 
not yet oashed from its flowerets, and all beyond a vista of ^Udness and 
beau^^. Happy those who choose this better portion, and enjoy that real 
life which those only can have, who, in all their estimates of use, are guided 
by that true philosophy, which, while it hastens the step of improvement, 
does not prevent the cooperation of our best nature ! 

Example 3. 

Ptt5£u; Opimon.* 

On the return of this ancient anniversary, on this academical jubilee, 
which borrows all its lustre from the countenance of a great coramunitr, I 
am naturally led to the contemplation of the power of a conununity. It is 
public favor'which has raised a humble nranunar school into the greatest 
collegiate establishment in our land. And we who are come up this day to 
make our last obeisance to our venerable parent, cannot consider without 
interest, that power out of which she sprang, ana that power upon whose 
character our own fortunes must so much depend. 

But the growth of a literarv seminary is but an exhibition in miniature 




where ages are the time, and nations the actors, that I And the just exam 
pies of me power of public opinion emblazoned. What is the great lesson 
we learn from the records of our race ? What but this ? That the true 
sovereign of the world, tlie only monai-ch who is never deposed, and never 
abridged of his prerogative, 

** ATlio sits on no precarions throne, 
Kor borrows leave to be," 

is Public Opinion. 

W^hst is a throne ? What is a legislature ? What is a Congress ? What 
is a constitution ? Mere pipes, mere mouth pieces, for the expression of 
Public Opinion. The moment they cease to give it vent, the moment they 
resist and set up foi original powers, it breaks in pieces these venerable 
forms, as Daniel broko the gilded images of Babylonish idolatry, and holds 
up the fragments before the startled nations, with the same dreadful irony, 
— " Lo, these be the gods ye worship." 

One would think, from what has sometimes been advanced, on great au- 
thority, tlrfit Public Opinion was a new power. I am confident that it is a 
miiitakc. Public Opinion is no new creation, no stranger in the world, no 
child of its old age. It has mingled in the public affairs since man first 
exchanged his cave in the woods for^he arts and alliances of civilized life. 

Born in the primeval conventions of uncouth savages, its infant fingei-s 
trace that social contract to which the proud monarchies of the Old World 

* Qn taking the first do^jreg. 
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•re not a^amed to go back for the fnbulons charter of their legitimaer. 
And from that hour it hns gone about among the kingdoms of tjao earth, 
working its pleasure, whether for good or for evil. You may- track ita lion 
strp across the Syrian sands, wlien it led the fanatic hosts of Christendom 
to pour out theirjibations of blood, and sacrifice their human hecatombs, 
In pions worship of the Prince of Peace. Or you may find its handiwork 
in modem England, when it spoiled of its crown the unworthy successor 
of a lino of kings ; washed away his balm, and laid his head upon the 
block ; turned loose an incensed people to hunt down the remnant of that 
old house of tyrants, and pnrge the realm ©f their unclean influence. But, 
by and by, as If in very wantonness, re%'erting to its ancient faith and af- 
fections, It recalls the fugitive princes from their exile, and reboilds tiie 
iy nasty it had overturned. 

But, if the will of the people has«lways been the sovereign, under what 
ever forms it has been disguised, by whatever ministers it has exercised 
the functions of sovereignty, it will be asked, how are we to explain certain 
dark passages of the history of man ? If the people have been really the 
master, whence came those odious institutions which have preyed from age 
to age, like an hereditary disease, on the aggrieved nations ? How stole the 
serpent into the Eden of democracy ? In what chamber of the people's 
deputies, was the order of knighthood created ? What bill of rights was it 
that stipulated for the inviolability of the Canon and Feudal Law ? What 
date do the articles of abdication bear, wherein the major portion of man 
kind, weltried with the cares of government, resign their irksome state, and 
sell themselves for slaves to their fellow-men ? Where was the popular as- 
sembly convto.lv d, which followed up the splendid distinctions of chivahrv 
in Europe, with the emoluments ana honors of modem aristocracy; "giltt 
ing a little that was rich before," and lavishing on an over^wn peerage- 
civil immunities, and injurious monopolies ? If Public Opinion is supreme, 
how came in those abuses which plunder the many of wealth, and honor 
and freedom, to lay the costly spoils at the feet of a few ? Crowns, prin 
eipaUties, and orders of nobility, — are these the trophies with which rub 

lie Opinion has strown its path ? Yes. Even these were called 

into being by the wOi'd of the people. And all those political evils which 
have plagued the suffering race of men, first sprung into life at the will of 
the people, and received at its own hand their bloody commission ; like 
fiends raised by the enchanter, whom, they will shortly torment. Folly 
was the disease of which Public Opinion was sorely sick ; Ignorance was 
the deadly charm by which it was oound ; and is it strange that it lay 
powerless along the land, the victim of petty tyranny ? It was only Sara- 
son submitting 4iis invincible locks to be confined by the fingers of Delilah 
with the pin of a weaver^s beam. And Oh, how faithfully the old patri- 
arch told its history, when he prophesied the fortunes of his unworthysmild I 
'^Issachair is a strong ass, couching down between two burdens; and he 
saw that rest was good, and the land, that it was pleasant, and he bowed 
his shoulder to bear, and became a servant io tribute." 

But these seasons of patient sufierance do not always last. And long 
periods of torpid quiescence are succeeded by awfVil relictions. It is this 
niomentwhen Public Opinion changes,— » this 'turning of the tide, — thfttii 
the sublime moment in the annals of nations. _ 

'* Its step Is as the tread 
Of a flood that leaves its bed, 
And Its march it is rude desolation. '* 

It bursts throug;h the mounds and levies that dammed it no, and strikei 
ttOrror into ancient societies, and institutions that lie poacen^Uy over ths 
land, by the roar of the inundation. It is when great events are pending, 
when the scales of human destiny are hung out in heaven, and the ej'cs or 
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men grow dim irith watching the donbtfal balance, — when old systenif 
fail, and old principles are a br-word, — when the strong attractions which 
Iceep societv in its orbit are dissolved, and the winds of Passion ffo sighing 
by, — it is then that Public Opinion re-collects Hself to meet the s^enui 
emergency ; leaving its ancient seats, it shakes off the dust of centuries, 
and carries the human race forward to the marie they are prepared to reach 

It was in a crisis like this, that the keys of heaven were wrested from 
the successors of St. Peter, and the light of the Reformation let in upon a, 
monmin^ church. And when the clearer light of another age revealed tliev 
abuses still nnrefonned, Public Opinion invaded once more we ground that 
was fenced with ecclesiastical interdictions, continued the heroic woric, and 
finaHy launched its little fleet of pilgrims on the main, to follow the setting 
sun, and lod^ the floating ark on the mountains of a New World. 

And here m the West, it is at the bidcRng of Public Opinion, that Liber 
ty has unrolled the sky of half tlie ^lobe, lor her star spangled banner It 
is at the same high mandate, that Science throws across our rushing streams 
her triumphant arches ; yokes together with a Cyclopean architecture the 
everlasting hills, and then leads over their giddy summits the peaceful car 
avans of commerce. 

But, with all its splendid triumphs, it is still an nnsteadfast and turbulent 
principle, as inconstant as an individual mind. And the annals of our race 
are but accusing records, which show how Public Opinion has given its 
voluntary and omnipotent sanction'to every form of crime. It has crossed 
great enterprises, and broken brave hearts. It has doomed to the faggot 
and the rack the champions of truth, and the children of God. It is as 
much the parent of the Holy Inquisition, and the Court of the Star-Cham> 
ber, as of Bible Societies, or the Boyal Academy. 

What, then, is our security ? Can we rear no bulwark ? Can we dig no 
trench around our noblest and most venerable establishments of Church 
and State ? Are we all embarked in a frail vessel, and may this blind 
Pol]rphemus sink us at pleasure with a swing of his arm ? Where is the 
orimn of Public Opinion ?. It is in private opinion. Each neat national 
feelinff, wave after wave, has been first the opmion of a few, ttie opinion of 
one. Here, then, is the great check, and safeguard, and regulator, in indi 
vidual character and influence. Obviously, no external force can act on 
the all-surrounding energy of a public nrhid. In vain would we plant sen- 
tries, or patrol a watch aljout this unmastered power. The way to explode 
a magazine is to apply the match to a kernel. The way to move the pub- 
lic, is to affect individuals. Every honest citizen whom we can enlighten ; 
every mind throughout the nation, by which right views are entertained, 
and proper feelings cherished, is one more improver of Public Opinioiu 

Let it be deeply considered by us, since it thus originated, now much 
every superior understanding is its natural counsellor and guide ; and to 
what extent such men as Swift, Burke, and Mirabeau were the ministers of 
this real Autocrat ; that no longer those titular gentlemen, who, in London 
and Paris, on solemn days, wear crowns and solemn dresses, but Canning, 
and Sctott, and Malthus, are now the sovereigns of the worid. It is in this 
fact, that Public Opinion has grown wiser, and will continue- to become 
more informed, that I find the superiority and the hope of our times. And 
the humblest individual, aware that his opinions are a portion of the sov 
ereign law of the land, would do wrong to conceive his influence to be in 
significant. It is not insignificant. Not a thought you think, not a syllable 
you utter, but may, in its consequences, affect the prosperity of your coun 
try. Our world is framed like a vast whispering gallery, — > one of those 
curious structures of human skill, where every breath is audible, and the 
word that at first was faintly spoken, scarce trnsted to the silent air, is sent 
swiftly onward and around the vaulted walls ; a thousand babbline echoes 
repeat and prolong the sound, till it shakes the globe with its thunder. 

|)ome out of your individual shell. Give vonr thoughts to the interests 
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of your race, and, like the genie in Oriental story, who, creepinji; oat of tiia 
easket of a tevr inches, in which he had been imprisoned, regamcd his co- 
lossal proportions, you will grow to the stature of a godlike intelligence. 
Nor will you fail of your reward. Those who, by their mighty influenoe, 
Bzert a wise control over the will of the people, always receive from the 
public opinion they have enlightened, their just meed of praise. It is a 
tpectacle w^ c,an never behold without emotion, the supremacy of one 
mind over this concentrated intelligence. It claims our reluctant reverence 
for characters in which the amiable virtues are wanting. The moral merit 
of Cromwell is exceedingly questionable ; but his astonishing mastery of 
the public mind, and the energies he wielded in the cause of liber^, hrw 
procured him' the endless gratitude of freemen. 

** For, if we woald speak true, 

Much to the man Is due, 
Who from hts private gardens, where 
Ue lived reserved and austere. 

As if his highest plot. 

To plant the Bergamot, 
Could by industrious valor climb 
To ruin the great work, of Time, 

And cast the kingdoms old 

Into another mould.** 

Bat, where yirtnes and talents have alike contributed to invest an indi 
fidnal with this authority over his cotemporaries, public opinion rejoices 
lo pay its instructor a hearty tribute of deserved praise. It has lately been 
tijsnally manifested, in the deep sympathy in our loss, on the resignation of 
his seat at the head of the university, by one, for so man^ years, its orna- 
ment and pride. I cannot s[>eak of President Kirkland without a crowd of 
affectionate recollections, which, I am sure, are familiar to all who hear me. 
For he was one of that truly fine genius which identified his character with 
the institution in which he sat. Whilst he remained here, his elegant mind 
rained influence on all that harbored in its halls ; and it was not easy for 
dulness to come under his eye without being sweetened and refined. The 
stranger who saw him, went away glad that there was so much savor in 
human wit. He was a living refutation of that ancient calumny, that col 
leges make men morose and unskilful in the science of human nature. Ho 
had a countenance that was like a benediction. And what with his liberal 
heart, his rich conversation, and the grace of his accomplished manners, ha 
reflected a light upon this seminary, which a just community have not 
failed, and shall not fail to i*epay witn lasting honor. 



Example. 

OF A VALEDICTORY ENGLISH OBATION. 

Seconp Degree — Master's Oration* ^ 

^ In selecting for our topic, " The Spirit that should accompany our Repub 
lican Institutions," let it not be anticipated that we are bringing hither a 
political tirade to fret and ritve about ourselves, or that we mean to run mad 
at tlie sound of our own voice, as it pronounces the word " republic." We 
have not arrayed ourselves, gladiator like, to attack or defend public meas- 
ures,— to despatch in the few moments allotted us all the political questious 
Uiat now interest us ns a people, — or to set right the executive, legisintivo, 
and Judicial d(?partinents of our government, in the^'short period of twenty 
minut^. We come not to battle with politicians, whoever thev may be. 
and whether they stand on either bank, or in the middle of the RnlKcpii. 
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y^Ve come not to sweep down regiments of them with a sentence, or to bIot» 
't^&p the conntry with a magazine of words. No ; we would dwell upon this 
spirit, without taking the word "politics" upon our lips. These have 
entered into and contaminated every other place, -—let the house of God, 
t^he temple of literature, be sacred a little longer. Let there be one spot 
left, where rational, thinking man may retreat from political, talking man. 
l¥e will not be the first to tread it with a sacrilegious step. No ; m the 
epint in which the prophet «f old put oflf his shoes on Mount Uoreb, *' be- 
cause the ground wnereon he stood was holy," we would venture m this 
place to speak of that spirit which should guide and animate us in the 
enjoyment of our peculiar institutions. 

And addressing, as we trust, nay, as we know, a republican assembly, 
boi*n under the influence, surrounded and supported bv the spirit of free 
institutions, what inquiry can be more important than tnat which open) to 
them the way in which they can most safely keep, and most perfectly 
enjoy these institutions ? The work of attaining them is accomplishea. 
The battle is over, the victory is won, and our fathers are at rest. These 
institutions are now ours. Praise cannot make them more, nor detraction 
less so. They are ours, bought and paid for. But they are ours under a 
solemn responsibleness, — under none other than the trust that we will pre 
serve, exalt, and extend them. But we shall discharge this high and hon 
orable trust, only as jve hold them in a right spirit, and exercise them upon 
proper principles. We speak not extravagantly, then, when we say, that in 
maintaming and holding sacred that spirit whicn will adorn and peipetuate 
these institutions, and give them the only thing they want, their fr^e course, 
eonsists the wh(4e duty of our generation ; and that when this ceases to be 
important and interesting in our eyes, we cease to deserve them. Honor 
and gratitude have been to those who attained, — honor and gratitude nhaXl 
be to those who preserve them. 

The spirit, then, in the first place, whose claims we would advocate, is 
a spirit of national modesty. We use the term in distinction from that 
national arrogance or vanity which we deem unbecoming and dangerous. 

We are aware that the history of our country is a pecuhar one, — peculiar 
m its interest and importance, and not to us only, but to the world. We 
nave read, with a thrilling interest, the story of bur father's doings, dwelt 
upon their elorious anticipations, and hailed the fulfilment of them, as year 
after year they have been developed. But where, in all this, is the occasion 
of arrogance to ourselves and denunciation of others, as if we stood on the 
only elevation, and, what is more, had reached that elevation ourselves ? 
Our duty, we have said, is to adorn our instutions ; ostentation is its very 
opposite, — to diffuse them abroad; detraction of others will defeat us. 
But who are they who would thus stride the earth like a colossus ? Where 
is the history of their toil, and danger, and suffering? Where are the 
monuments of their personal valor and heroism, and splendid achievement ? 
, Where is the record of their martyrdom? We have seen the conceited 
descendant of some rich ancestor, decked in the robes which that ancestor 
has toiled that he might wear, — fluttering about, the puppet of an hour, 
yet walking, as he imagines, a god amidst the surrounding pigmies, — 
talking as if the world were made feu* him alone, because, forsooth, he really 
cannot conceive, — as certainly no other can, — how he could have been 
made for the world. We have seen, I say, this poor imitation of humanity, 
and looked with contempt on whkt we could not pit^. But what do they 
more, or better, who, in the costume of national vanity, are stalking about 
amon^t the nations of the earth, vainly de'claiminfi' about their institutions, 
— 'thenrs, because they happened to be bom where tnese had been planted, — 
and sweeping down the institutions of others, for the modest yet cogent, 
reason of the Pharisee, that they are not as their own. \ 

But we would see amongst us^ as a ilatton. that modesty which we admire 
so much in domestic life. Individnal motlesty, — we have all seen her,— 
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is a lovely damsel, with simple mien, retinng manners, and chaste array. 
There is nathiug about her to remind one of a fiower-earden in distress, oc 
a rainbow bewitched. What is gaady, she hates,— cGspla^ is her abomi- 
nation. The scene of her glory is at home, acting, not spealung her praises. 
This is individual modesty, and national modesty is. the same damsel grown 
into a discreet and stately matron. She has changed her robes, it is true, 
bnt not their character nor her own. She is still uke same, only more per- 
fect in her principles, as she is more extended in her influence, — seen only 
. in the unassuming deportment of her children,— heard only in the voice 
of their enterprise, — known, as every good tree is, only by her fruits. We 
would honor the matron, as we courted the damsel. We would hold her fast, 
for she is our ornament; — we would love her, for she is fdt<^ther lovely. 

We would not, — for it is the spirit that, in the second place, we would 
advocate,*— we would not, for we dare not, decry that national pride, hon 
est, open, high-minded pride^ which originates in self respect, is nurtured 
by all the generous sympathies that gather round the name of oar native 
land, and which brings forth as its fruits national enterprise and strength, 
and what is more, natibnal virtue. National pride in this sense is patriot- 
ism, and who shall decry patriotism ? But the vanity- that we condemn . 
is opposite in its every look, feature, and gt»iture, to this honorable virtue, 
and It is because we think it so, that we do condemn it. Vanity Is mean, — 
patriotisq^ is noble. Vanity is dangerous, — patriotism is our bulwark. 
Vanity is weakness, — patriotism is power. The organ of the one ia the 
ton^e, — that of the other the heiurt An old poet has said of a somewhat 
^ difierent passion, — and there are those who hear me who can becu: witness 
to its truth, — that 

" Passions are likened best to floods and streams ; 
The shallow miumur, — but the deep are dizmb ; 
So when affections yield discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 

Tliey that are rich in words must needs discover. 

They are but poor in that which makes a lover.** 

And there is philosophy as well as poetry in the idea. • , 

Is it asked, then, who is the friend, the firm, true-hearted, ever-to-be- 
trusted friend of our institutions ? W^e would answer, not he who is perched 
upon the house-top, shouting hosannas to the four comers of the earth, and 
proclaiming to the world, " Lo, here, and here alone, perfection has taken 
up her abode ; " but rather he who has placed himself at the bottom, in the 
most honorable of all attitudes, that of strenuous yet unassuming exertion ; 
— not he who talks, but he who does the most. Is it^ked again, where, 
then, are we to look for the praises of these institutions at home, and their 
acceptance and diffusion abroad? We would answer again, not to the 
dangerous sweeping panegyrics of us and ours, or the more dangerous 
sweeping denunciations of all others and all thines else, but to the good 
they nave done, th^ evil they have prevented, the nappiness they have dif 
fused, the misery they have healed or mitigated. Ask of honest industry, 
why she labors with a strong hand and a smiling face. Ask of commerce, 
why she dances, like e. sailor boy, in the breeze, joyous and impatient. Lis- 
ten to the busy, gladsonie hum of art mingling with the voice of nature on 
every stream, and the song of contentment blending Mrith and perfecting 
themelodv. Behold education, the inmate of the .liumblest dwelling, — 
man enlightened, thinking for himself, and worshipping his maker in the 
only acceptable way, his own way. Look at yourselves, your children, 
your homes. And if you see not, heai* not, feel not, the praises of these in- 
stitutions m all these, eloquence cannot varnish them. Let them begone, 
they are not what they seem to be. 

Ihe spirit, again, whose claims we would advocate as an accompaniment 
of our institutions, is a spirit of national moderation. The theory, and may 
it ever be the practical effect of these institutions, is this, that every fre- 
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member of the community, be he high or low, rich or poor, has a right, 

eq^ual and unquestionable, to think, speak, and act upon every measure or 
icinating amonff and interesting us as a people. And, stiil further, the fuU 
deyelopment of these institutions demands the fair and nifehackied exer 
lion of this 'right. Take this single fact in connexion with the history of 
man. What is the history of man, we mean political man, as he is a mem- 
ber of the community ana the subject of government ? It is but a history of 
parties, — of this side and that side of some undefinable line, the direction of 
which no earthly philosopher can trace. Yes ; strange as it may seem, and 
inconsistent witn that rank in creation to which man has laid claim, ever 
since the time when Abraham and Lot went one to the right hand and the 
other to the left, men have divided themselves into parties, at the name of 
which the human tongue falters, and the human understanding shrinks 
aghast. And this has been the case, while, instead of a general freedom of 
speech and action, a few only of men, a very few, have been acknowledged 
to be human beings, and all the rest have been left to make themselves out 
so. What is to be tbe consequence now, when all are admitted to be so ? 
Jarring and confusion, and consequent destruction, have made up the story 
of mamLind, while tyranny bridled their tongues, and despotism hung like 
a dead weight upon their spirits. What is to be the result now. when tyr- 
anny and despotism have been hurled " to the moles and the bats," and 
the tongue and the spirit of every man are admitted, required to be free ? 
The history of our race, we perceive, reads us but a sorry lesson upon the 
subject. And the history or our own country forms by no means a perfect 
exception to the rule | for an old Spanish author, not a hundred years affo, 
declared, ** that the air of that country ycleped America, was marvellously ^ 
infectious, and inclined men's minds to wrangling and contention.*' 

But the spirit which, if any can, must put an end to this hitherto close 
alliance between freedom and contention, — the spirit which, like our liber- 
ties, is nowhere to be found in history, but which must spring up with and 
protect them, is a spirit of national moderation, — that generous, Christiaa 
spirit, which is cool while it tliinks, and charitable while it speaks and acts. 
— ^that spirit which, if experience does not sanction, reason does, and 
which, it to be found in no otlier record, is yet found and enforced in that 
of the pattern of all institutions — Christiamty. Yes ; the single consider- 
ation, —^ and we need no other, — the single consideration of the broad ex- 
tent of our liberties, is in itself the most eloquent advocate of moderation. 
Perfect freedom must take her for its handmaid, for wherever it has started 
without her, it has failed. That which, if any thing can, must distinguish 
the histoiy of tbe present from that of all past time, is the operation of the 
true republican principle, that the full enjoyment of liberty oy all depends 
upon the moderate use of it by each. 

But why argue an abstract principle ? Wlio are they that oppose it ? 
What is it that impede* its progress ? We are not decryine, — God forbid 
that we ever should. — a spirit of free, open discussion. On the contrary, 
we advocate it as tne life-blood of our institutions, the very promoter of 
moderation. It is an abandonment of this fair discussion that we condemn 
as fatal to it, — a willingness to act in obedience to other than our own un- 
biassed judgment. It is they who would surrender their personal independ- 
ence for the bondage of patizans, who would sacrifice their sacred birth- 
right of free thought and action, to become the meanest, because the volun- ^ 
tiu-y slaves of another, who must answer for the discord and confusion that 
result. Who is he that talks of freedom and equality and riehts, and yet 
thinks as another man thinks, acts as he acts, and simply because, that 
otiier bids him so think and act ? If this be liberty, that liberty of which 
we have heard so much, give us back again the dark ages, for then, at least, 
wo shall not see the chain that binds us to the earth. 

Opposed also to this spirit of moderation, is that desire of controversial 
distinction in the vounger members of the, community, which, when it h«f 

32* 
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well spiced their tbngne and embittered their pen, prodaces. what is caBed 
a young politician. I know liot a more amusing, were it not so dangerous 
a specimen of onr race, as this class of inexperienced yet fiery combatants. 
They come into the world, and the first cry you hear is, ** rie must fight. 
Oar fathers and our grandfathers fought, aud why should not we ? True, 
we have nothing very special to fight about j but still we must fight. The 
old partv fires have been burning only half a century ; whj put them out '^ 
so soon r And the questions that kindled them, though a little out of date, 
have still two sides left and what need we more ? " Aud so the battle begins, 
— would that it migh^ end where it began, — in simple, nnattained, and 
unattainable nothing. We admire their zeal, applaud their ingenuity are 
astonished at their more than Quixotic valor ; but we laugh at their sim> 
pliclty, we wonder at their folly, we deprecate their effects. We would 
trust our institutions to cooler heads and safer hands. Experience, — that 
grey headed old jgentlenum, who followed time into the world, and who was 
cotemporary with wisdom, ere the foundations of the earth were laid, is al- 
together the safest guardian of such precious treasuret. True, he may not 
harangue wi& quite so much rapidity and fiercenew as these fluent usurp 
ers of nis place ; but the words which drop slowly from his honored lips are 
full as wise and full as worthy of preservation as theirs. And though he 
stand leaning upon his staff, and looking with straining eyes, we would 
trust to his vision quite as implicitly, as to that of the stately, elastic youth, 
who, with younger and brighter eyes, does not always see. We would call 
back this venerable seer froin his obscurity. He is ^wing old fashioned. 
We would array him in a modern costume, and set him'in our high places. 
The free air of our country will renew his youth, aud he, in retam, will 
build up our institutions in the spirit of wisdom and moderation. 

We would banish from amongst us, then, these and all other dispositions 
which stand in the way of that nationf^ moderation which we deem so cs> 
sential. And then, behold a contrast ! Place yourself upon the highest 
elevation that overlooks your country. Banish moderation from the mul- 
titude beneath you. You may have heard the roar of the thunder, and the 
lashing of the ocean, but you have heard music, literal music, compared 
with ue roar and lashing of an immoderate, uncharitable, ang^y, free 
people. But look again, — she has returned. Behold the sublimest sight ' 
which the earth can afford, — ten millions of freemen, difierent each from 
the other, ^et with a common country, a common interest, and a common 
hope, meeting, discussing, differing indeed in opinion about common meas- 
ures, — but the time for action has come, — they have ^ne up like Chris- 
tian men to discharge their duty to their cpunt^, — it is over, — thev have 
gone, like Christian men, to discharge their duty to themselves. 1^ the 
latter picture ours, and freedom will indeed be a goddess ; be it ours, and 
we could almost say that a little vanity would be excusable. 

From speakine oi the spirit which snduld animate us a» members of onr 
great republic, the occasion naturally brings us for a moment to the spirit * 
with w;hich we meet as members of that smaller republic of letters, whose 
anniversary has this day brought us together. To those of us wno here 
meet again, where a short time since we parted, the occasion is one of 
mingled feelings. We have gathered again in this great cbngregation, and 
around this sacred altar; but not all. In the little time that has elapsed 
since our separation, three of our number, and among them one who, in 
the event which has placed him whom yon hear before you, would have so 
much more ably filled the spot where I am standing, have joined tiiat 
greater congregation, around a holier altar. The thought is a solemn and 
melancholy one. But as, in the wisdom of Providence, they were not per- 
mitted to enter upon the public stage, the feelings at their loss belong not 
to the public. It is not here that wo should speak of their virtues, wiiich 
we loved, — or of their talents, which we respected. These feelings belong 
to us as individuals, and as members of that little circle, their connexiou 
-with \vhich we shall always hold in pleasing recollection 
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Rvt we look roand agnfn and bebold another wide breach hM been made 

itliin this short period, in which all of ns bave a eommon interest. The 

^ve-n^erable head of our institution,* — the ^ardian, instructor, friend, the 

fsvtlier of his pupils, — he under whose benignant auspices Ve commenced 

s«.ncl completed our collegiate career, and who dismissed us from Uiese hoa 

l>it.sible walls with a parental blessing, no longer occupies that seat which 

tk.^ £lled so long, so honorably, and so usefully. We would mingle our re- 

>t with the general feeling that has gone with him to his retirement. We 

rould send to him the gratefal remembrance and filial affection of those 

^«vlio will ever be proud to remember their connexion with him. We would 

t>i<l him farewell on this spot, consecrated by associations which will ever 

l>ring liim to our remembrance. In the name of that education which he 

4i.civanced, of that literature which he encoaraged, of that religion which he 

sLclomed, we would bid him an affectionate farewell. We pray that the old 

«^ge ot that man may be Serene and cheerful, whose youth nas been so briU 

iiant, and whose manhood so useful. The smiles or a kind Providence be 

ever with him. The conscience of a faithful steward is his reward here, — > 

bis reward hereafter he has learned from higher authority. 

With these feelings of ro^t to sadden this otherwise joyous occasion, 
vi&j it not have been well (or us to have occupied it in dwelling upon the 
aspirit that should accompany those institutions, into the midst of which we 
are hastening, k is to the young men of our times that the call of our iiw 
atitutions on this subject is the loudest. Be it theirs, then, to cultivate and 
diffuse this spirit. And then, what if no trumpet-tongued orator shall rise 
up to proclaim their praises, — what if eloquence be dumb, — the tongue of 
man silent ? They have a heaven-bom eloquence, sweeter than music, yet 
1 )uder than thunder, — the eloquence of truth. They have an argument, 
which, though it speak not is heard through the universe, — the argument 
of a good cause, on a sound bottom. Let tne spirit that should accompany 
them be abroad^ — let national modesty, moderation, charity, independence, 
and, above all, the spirit of Christianity, be their guard, and then, like 
Christianity, the powers of nature may strive against them, but they will 
stand, for they are founded upon a rock. Man cannot overthrow them, and 
the Almighty will not. 

JExdmple 

OP A VALEDICTOBT ORATION IS LATIN. 

Omnibus nunc rite et feliciter peractis, restat, auditores spectatissimi, nt 
cobis pro bac benevolentia gratias agamus, omnia fausta precemur, et pace 
decedere et valere vos jnbeamus. Si spectandi et audiendi vos tsedet, ut 
citissime abeatis prsestabimus. 

Sed primum, omnibus qui adestis, quod tarn frequentes convenistis, tarn 
attente audistis, tarn benigne plausistis, gi*atias bene merltasagimus; — 
vobis praecipue, virgines diJectae, matronesque honoratae, juvenibus virisque 
spes et solatium. Quid nostra comitia sine vobis ? Quid nos disertos, elo- 
qnentes denique efficeret, si non ut aribus oculisque vestris nos commende- 
remus? £tsi nonnullse 

** Spectatum veMont, reniunt spectentnr ut Ipsa/* — 

et ignoscimus et probamus. Cur venimus nos javenes, nos viri, nisi nt 
spectemur, audiamur et ipsi ? Sed plures, nimirura, ut audiatis, ut oculis, 
lingnis, votis faveatis. Igitur grates, sed 

**■ Grates peraolvercs dignas 
Non opis est nostrtb. * 



•• Rev. John Tliomton KlrUand. 
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Vlr exceOentissiiiiA, nostra reipubllcee princeps^ te ex animo salutamiu^ 
ac Tiram taataxn, bonisque omniDos tain probatanii nostris adesse comilus 
gaudemus. 

Vinim tibi •onjanctissimum, patria^(]|ae et virtnti? fantoribns carissimum, 
ao, dam vixerit, integritatis, pnzdeotiffi, omnisque vixtntis exemplam, in 
aedes altiores arcessitum, tecum lugemns. I^ed oonoram animis, omniom 
desiderio, " Manet mansummqne est quidqaid in eo amavimus, qnidqmd 
admirati snmus. Placide quiescat." 

Pnedara quidem nostrse reipublicse felieita? videtnr, qnnm inter tam mnl- 
tos virtate eximios nemo ob amorem erga illam insignem se reddere potest ; 
c|uam omnia prospere pulchreque eveniunt. Florentibus rebus, snmma nn 
jus reipublicae tranquilitate^ summiL concordiS., respubllca mihi quidem et 
aliis multis ut confide carissima tuis auspiciis evasit nova ; ^ olim quidem 
terris nunc re et legibuv a vobls di^'uncta ; ut aliam sese libertatis vindicem 
exhibeat, alium amicltiae vinculum adjiciat. Perduret atque valeat. Vale, 
Tir excellentissime. 

Et tu, honoratissime, cui virticem aetate provecto albentem civiles usque 
ambiunt honores ; et y9S, Conciliarii, Curatoresque honorandi, quibns faven 
tibus et adjuvantibus, vigent res summa nostrnque Academia, valete. 

Vale et tu, Prases reverende et, si mihi liceat, carissime, cujus praesidic 
lumen veritatis. patrum auspiciis in nostrse Academiae penetralibus olim ac 
censum, fulait mlgetque novo semper purioreque splendore. £sto sempitcr 
num. 

Valete ProfessorQS eruditissimi ac prsestantissimi ! Quibus eloquemur 
verbis quanta observantiS. vos habemus, quam gratis animis vestriim in nos 
assiduorum laborum, curseque vigilaatis recordamur ? Sit vobls hoc excel 
sum et pene divinum munus et prsemium. Omnibus qui merentur certissinM 
eveniet. 

Amici sodalesque carissimi, iterum denique, post aliqnod temporis inter 
vallum, convenimus, ut his sedibus amatis, quas veluti beatorum insulas 
dolentes reliquimus, nostrse custodibus juvcntutis merito honoratis, nobis 
iuvicem et illis valedicemuj?. Quis enim, quum temporis inter cameenas et 
cum amicis act! reminiscitur, dolorem non sentiatquod his omnibus nimium 
cito sese eripere, marique incerto ae tumultuoso se committere oporteat, 
nunquam rediturum, nunquam sodalium ora jucunda aspecturom ! Inter- 
jecto jam nunc brevi tantum triennio, multos optime dilectos oculis ani- 
moque frastra requirimus. 

Quid ego non audio tantum ? Eorum quos inter-lectissimos habuimns, 
alter morti occubuit, alter in terris externis abest. Quid illos aut alios 
quos amavimus a me nominaii necessc sit ? Quisque vestrum eos requirit, 
quisque desiderat. Valeant omnes qui absunt, et vos, amici fratresque^ 
valete ! 

Vos quoque valete, omnes qui adesti?, — senes atque juvenes, quibus tat 

tuna fida et quibus perfida^ — matrooae virginesque, quibus sit decor quibus 

que desit; — vobls adsint ante omnia virtus, 
■ 

•' Lis Tmnquam^ toga rara,.men9 qiileta. 
Vires inprenuffi, sahibre corpun; 
Quod siti:} esse velitis, uihllque inailtis.** 

I^— ^iPM'^l— — ^— — — ^-^— — ^»^—— ^^ ■ ■ I ■■! ■■■ ■■■■ ^ --■■-■■-■■■■■ ^M f » ■ ^— ^— iM^^^p^i^— ^^i^— ^ mt^tt^^ 

* Anno 1820, resp. Maine n rep. 'M'&'iH. m sepaimvit. 
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XCVI. 

A BOWDOIN PRIZE DISSERTATION. 

Example, 
Eattuf on the JJtercay Character of Dr, Sanwd Joknmm. 

l^liile an author is living, it is not extraordinary that mankind should 
foim an erroneous estimate of his works. The induence which prejudice 
CLxid partiality often possess over the minds of his contemporaries, is incom 

f^atible with a correct decision of his merits. It is not until time has ef- 
iaced the recollection of party feelings, when the virtues and foibles of the 
znan are forgotten, and the warm emotions of friendship or resentment 
aire no longer felt, that the merit of an author can be fau*ly ascertained. 
So variable is public opinion, which is often formed without examination, 
and liable to be warped by caprice, that works of real merit are frequently 
JLeft for posterity to discover and admire, while the pompous efforts of im- 
*pertinence and folly are the wonders of the age. The gigantic genius of 
obakspeare so far surpassed the leOtining and penetration of his times, that 
his productions were then little read and less admired. There were few 
"who could understand, and still fewer who could relish the beauties of a 
writer whose style was as various as his talents were surprising. The im- 
mortal Milton suffered the mortification of public neglect, after having en- 
riched the literature of his country with a poem, which has since heen 
esteemed the most beautiful composition in his language ; and his poetical 
talents, which entitled him to a reputation the most extensive and gratify 
ing, could scarcely procure for him, in his own times, a distinction above 
contemporary authors who are now forgotten. Ignorance and interest, 
envy and political rancor, have concealed !rom pubnc notice works, which 
the enlightened intelligence of after ages have delighted to rescue from 
oblivion ; and it is no less common for posterity to forget ephemeral pro- 
ductions, which were the admiration of the day in which they were pro- 
duced. 

lu a retrospect of the literature of any age, the mind views the respec- 
tive authors as a group of statues, which a cusory glance of the eve discov- 
ers at a distance ; ana although, on a nearer examination, it could admire 
the features and beauties discoverable in those of a diminutive appearance, 
yet the energetic expression and lofty attitude of some who overtop the rest, 
exclusively attract our notice and command attention. Perhaps there has 
been no age concerning which this remark is more justly applicable, than 
the eighteenth century. In that period, a most numerous army of authors 
took tne field, greater perhaps in number, but not exceeding m height of 
stature, excellence of skill, or brilliance of achievement, the great men of 
the three preceding centuries. 

In contemplating this collection of writers, the attention is necessttily 
withdra^wn from those over whom the towering genius of Dr. Johnson 
seems to bend, and is attracted by the colossal statue which represents the 
gigantic powers of his mind. Whether we regard the variety of his talents, 
the soundness of his judgment, the depth of His penetration, the acnteneas 
of his sagacity, the subtleness of his reasoning faculty, or the extent of his 
knowledge, he is equally the subject of astonishment and admiration. 
It will not, perhaps, be hazardous to affirm, that witliin the range of an 
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cieot and modem history, it is difficult, if not imjiossible, to |x>int out a 
single individual, in whom was discoverable so various a combination of 
literary accomplishments. It may also be safely affirmed, that he seemed 
to possess a mnid which actually contained a greater and more variegated 
mass of knowledge than aqgr other person has been known to possess. It 
will not, however, be surprising, that his productions excited the wonder and 
astonishment of mankind, when we reflect, that he had a memory which at 
any moment could furnisli him with all that he had ever read, and a judg- 
ment which could exactly combine and compare, analyze and aggregate, 
the most subtle reasoning, and a love of learning never satiated by indul 
gence. A clear head and nice discrimination, a logical method and matbe 
matical precision, rendered him one of the most powerful reasoners of hif 
age. A character so eminent, it is not likely could pass his own times 
without much animadversion and much praise. As he was the most con- 
spicuous literary man of his nation, it is not matter of suprise, that we find 
written of him more than it would be safe implicitly to credit, and presump- 
tion universally to disbelieve. Soon after his death, he was very justly 
compared to tlie sick lion in the fable, whom, while living, few had the 
temerity to attack, but against whom, when in the defencelesa state of a 
corse, all in whom the malignancy of envy, or the voice of prejudice, or 
the excitement of resentment j^xisted, united their assaults with rancor and 
bitterness. In many, the gratification of these feelings was like the fury 
of canine madness. They bit with the mordacity of the viper ; but the 
impassive metal rendered* retributive justice to their efforts, and the good 
sense of mankind reprobated their folly. 

It is a delightful eniploymcnt to trace through the stages of infantine im- 
becility, the growth or a genius, which, in the progre^ive gradations of its 
maturity, expands like the majestic branches of " the rride of the Forest," 
by slowaegrees, and native hardihood, acauiring strength and enlargement, 
and becommg at last a sublinie emblem or. independence^ of fortitude, and 
durability. The development of Dr. Johnson's mind, is a subject, from 
the contemplation of which, we may derive much pleasure and improve- 
ment. It was nqt like a sickly and tender plant, to be nursed with the most 
anxious solicitude. It possessed a uative vigor and energy, whicli ndther 
the disadvantages of an unpropitious culture could retard, nor the blasts of 
adverse fortune could dejiress. The tempestuous storms, to which a nature 




pride becomes again visible, it withstood the conflict of contending el&> 
mehts. Undaunted by difficulties, from which a mind not underserving of 
respect would involuntarily have recoiled, we observe it, in the progress of 
his. life, stemming the current of adversity, rather in the pride of triumph, 
than in the humiliation of despondence. In following him thiongh the 
dangers and hardships which he too frequently had to encounter, we may 
observe how wonderfully his mind gained emciency by resistance ; and, 
like an impetuous torrent, overleaping the barriers or its course, with reno- 
vated strength he overwhelmed opposition. 

The ninth year of the eighteenth century gave birtfr to the man, Who was 
afterwai*ds to become ths glory of his country, the champion of his lan- 
guage, and the honor and ornament of the literature of his age. Among 
some of the biogi-aphers of Dr. Johnson, we discover a disnosition to in- 
dulge in tales of absurdity ; ascribing to him a jingle of boyish rhymes at 
the age of three years, and leading rqa^ers to suppose him to have mount^ 
his regasus before ho was entirely out of the cradle. Little appears to 
have been known respecting his early childhood, and muoh less with re 
gnrd to the progress he made in learning under liis earliest teachers, both 
of which were perhaps of no coHscquence ; stories of such strange precocity 
usually carry v.ith themselves their own refutation. The earliest iutelli 
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cenee upon which we may relj, informs us, that Johnson, while at the 
X»itchneld school, had a standine scavceiy respectable. The only talent by 
'wliich he was then in any wisedistingmsned, was a remarkable tenacity ^f 
iKfeexnory. This, it will be seen, was of the ntmoet importanc<« to him. Af- 
'tex' a preparatory course in classical literatore. we find him, at the age of 
luneteen, entered as a commoner in Pembroke College, Oxford, assisting 
tile studies of a young gentleman, by whose aid he was maintained. The 
performance which first brought nim into notice, was the translation of 
x*oi>e^8 " Messiah " into Latin, which possessed no other poetical merit than 
purity of diction. Circumstances occurred, which deprived him of the only 
support upon which he relied ; the gentleman under his charge changing 
Ilia plan ot education. After various discouragements, and embarrassments 
in his pecuniary resources, he was compelled to quit the university, where 
bis residence, with little interruption, had been continued nearl^ three 
years. Having endeavored to obtain the means of living by assistmg at a 
public school, m a short time he relinquished an employment, which ^ield 
ed him little pleasure, and which became the more irksome from a disgust 
lie had takep with the person by whom it was patronised. It was at this 
period, that a resort to nis pen oecame necessary for tlie support of his life. 
A. translation of a voyage to Abyssinia, by Jerome Lobo, a Portuguese 
missionary, it is believed, was the £rst literary effort by which he attempted 
to raise a revenue. In this production, Johnson discovers much of that 
purity and enerp^ of diction, by which he was afterwards distinj|[uuhed. 
» An easy flow of language, with a strength of expression, gave a dignity to 
the translated author he did not naturally possess. The flexibiuty and 
harmony of the English tongue added an importance and interest to the 
performance, to which, for its subsequent reputation, it was much inc^bted. 
In March, 1737, Johnson, in company with David Garrick, made his entry 
into London, each to try his fortune on the extensive theatre of the me- 
tropolis. The former, hitherto the child of disaster and disappontment, 
' determined to enlarge the sphere in which to crowd his ways and both 
were equally undaunted by the failure of their schemes. 

The biographers of Johnson are unable to fix with certainty the period at 
which the Tragedy of " Irene " was finished. Though there appears some 
evidence of its completion prior to his arrival in London, it was doomed, if 
written at that time, to slumber in obscurity, until the fortune and friend, 
ship of Gairick, who, in 1747, became one of the managers of Drury Lane 
Theatre, enabled him to produce it on the stage. With respect to the merits 
of this production, an observation which was judiciously applied to Addi-> 
son's " Cato," may, with equal iustice, be made : ^' It wants much of that 
contrivance and enect, which is best understood by those who are skilled in 
writing for the stage." It is, in a great measure, destitute of that style, and 
those incidents, which would render it interesting to an audience { and 
will much better delight a teader in the retirement of the closet, than the 
confused assemblage of the theatre. The lan^aee is dignified and forci 
ble, and the sentiments worthy of its author. Literary men, who are 
pleased with '' chill philosophy," and " unafiecting elegance,' ' will admire it ; 
readers of taste will be delighted with the beauty of some of its sentiments, 
and many elegant passages which it contains, which will long preserve it 
from oblivion. Garrick, upon being asked why he did not produce another 
tragedy from his Litchfield friend, replied, "when Johnson writes tragedy, 
passion sleeps, and declamation roars." Johnson himself appeare to liave 
been in some degree sensible of the truth of such a remark, as this was his 
first and only attanpt. Having had a run of tlurteen nights, Irene was 
never after revived. 

About the yeac 1738, we find him agiuu invoking his muse, in an imita 
tion of Juvenal's Third, Satire, to which ne gave the name of *• London." It 
has been thought, that, under the name or Thales, he addresses his friend 
Savage, whose life he subseqently wrote, and with whom he h^d previously 
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passed many of his dissipated hours. Savage was a man of very great 
genius, but of an iiTcgular and dissipated life, from the contamination of 
n'hich, nothing t)ut good principles, deep tooted, which he had early im- 
bibed, could have preserved the morals of Johnson. 

If not among the most important of his efforts, this [»oem, and " The 
Vanitf of Human Wisltes," another similar to it, in imitation of the Tenth 
Satire of Jnvennl, may be esteemed among his most happy attempts. The 
spirit and energy with Svhich he wrote, fullv equals the j>oignancy of the 
Koman satirist. Juvenal and Johnson were botli eneaged in the cause of 
virtue, and the poetic fire and sarcastic severity of .the imitation is well 
worthy of the original. The lines of the English author flow with all that 
rnce and dignity with which the Latin poet abonnds. That he should 
Iiave written with the same ardor and animation, is natural ; and the accu 
satorial strain of invective in which he writes, does ample justice to the 
censorial department of the satirist. It is related that lif r. Pope, after read 
ing his '* London," observed, in allusion to the passage from Terence, which 
was once applied to Milton, "Ubi, ubi est, diu celari non potest," — a re- 
mark Avhicii proved truly prophetic. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that the superior talents of this eminent 
writer, nt the age of thirty, were scarcely able to provide him with an in 
come adequate to his wants. Being bred to no profession, he was com 
pelled to resort to his pen as a last resource. Many of his scnemcs in pub 
lication failed for want of encouragement, and others, in which he succeed 
ed, proved of little benefit to him. We find some of his fugitive pieces at 
this time appearing in the '^Gentleman's Magazme," and among them 
several very masteny touches in bioOTaphical delineation. In biography, 
Johnson peculiarly excelled. The **Lives of the Poets." which he a( a 
much later period sent into the world, will remain a lasting monument of 
his genius, and critical sagacity. Few perhaps, more feelmgly illustrated 
Juvenal^s axiom, 

** Hand f«clle ememiott quonikn viitatibas obatat 
Bes angusta doml.** 

But the independence of his spirit, and the native energy of his mind, ren 
dered him little sensible to the sombre shades by which fortune had sur- 
rounded him. 

His parliamentary speeches, which appeared about this time, are a model 
of punty of diction, copiousne» of language, end flowing eloquence. In 
reflecting how scAnt^ were the materials from which they were written, our 
surprise and admiration are equally excited. His biographers relate, that 
frequently he was only informed who were the speakers, the order in which 
they spoke, and the sides they took. At best, the notes which were pro • 
cured were of but little use to him ; and it is well known, he was but once 
in Parliament-house for this purpose. We are charmed with the dignity 
and energy which' ^ese speeches possess. Without disparagement, some of 
them may be compared to the ancient specimens of the Grecian and Roman 
orators. In force of style, harmony of diction, and copiousness of expres- 
sion, they equal any instances of ancient or modem eloquence. 

There is no view In which Johnson appears less advantageous than as a 
pollHoal writer. His warmest fHends are ready to acknowledge, that his 
reputation would have suffered no loss, had he never meddled with politics. 
His arguments, indeed, were ingenious ; but strong prejudices and partiali 
ties gave to his pen a direction which his understanaing could not approve, 
and, in moments of cooler reflection, his conscience must have condemned. 
Witii the sentiments of a warm tory and rigid high-churehman, his charac 
ter was frequently exposed to much seventy of aspersion ; but, possessed 
with the genius and reputation of the greatest scholar of his age, and the 
virtues of a man, over whom morality and religion had much influence, he 
might well defy the attacks of his enemies. 
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-At about the ttge of fortir, he commenced a work which added to his rep 
'%a^Ation, and gave him, with no iDCOiisiUcrable degree of justice, the nam« 
of the English moralist. 

With very little assistance, he completed, in a course of two rears, the 
f>'tibiication of the " Bambler," givinu: to the world, on stated Ws, two 
papers in a week- It ap))ear!(, tliat, though those essays amounted ta two 
li-xindred and eight, lie received but ten numbers from the pens of his 
fxiends. 

The disadvantages under which an author labont, in periodical pnblica 
tlons, whose frequency leaves little time for the interruptions of recreation 
or necessity, he has mo^t feelingly described. " Ho that condemns himself 
±o compose on a stated day, will often bring to his task an attention dissi- 
pated, a memory embxu-rassed, an imagination overwhelmed, a mind dis 
eracted with anxieties, a body languishing with disease ; he will labor on a 
"barren topic till it is too late to cliange it; or, in the ardor of invention, 
diflfuse his thoughts into wild exuberance, which the present hour cannot 
soifer judgment to examine or reduce." 

For depth of moral reflection, the "Ramblers" of Johnson must ever 
"be preeminent. The ethics of the ancients are not stored with a more val 
uablo mass of moral instruction ; and in vain may we search for the prin 
ciples of the purest philosophy, so beautifully blended with the loveliness 
4>i virtue. It was not probable that the frailties or peculiarities of maukiud 
^onld escape his acute penetration, which was ever on the alert, 

** To mark: the age, shoot folly as it flfes. 
And catch the manners living as they xlse.** 

Prom an earl^ period, he had accustomed himself to a habit of close think 
tog. His active and vigorous mind always first matured what he had to 
^ovance, and his conndence in his assertions was owing to deductions 
irhich resulted from the deepest reasoning. 

Tbe moralizing " Bambler " is always dignified In his sentiments, logical 
m hli inferences, and ener^tic in his style. Though many of his papers 
assume a gravity which forbids trifling, his remarks are sententious and 
forcible. They do not always partake of the sombre shades of melancholy, 
And seldom seem to participate of a cynical severity. The strain of moral- 
ity which flows from his pen, discovers a mind at times under the influence 
01 gloomy reflections, and inclined to indulge in the sober feelings of a man 
prone to look upon the darkest side. Instruction and sublimity may be 
found in his papers. The majority of mankind will admire them m the re- 
tirement of tne closet, when the mind is inclined to serious advice ; and 
the friends of virtue will ever rejoice that the great learning of the critic 
and scholar has so successfully labored in her service. The papers of the 
" Idler," and those of the " Adventurer," written by Johnson, exhibit the 
came powers of mind, and fewer of his peculiar faults. 

As a Latin poet, he can only be ranked with other admired writers, who 
attempted metrical excellence in a language that allows no new expressions. 
The most successful writer can do no mora than imitate the flowers which 
he has discovered on classic ground, and display to the world his acquaint- 
ance with its productions. He may heat nis mind with the spirit with 
which the poets of antiquity have written. He may imbibe a portion of 
their taste, and, as far as he is able, copy their style. His productions, in 
their language, will still fail of originality, and savor of imitation. 

There can be litde doubt but that the affair in which Johnson was con 
oected with Lauder, was always to himself a source of regret. His integ 
rity, it may safely be presumed, would have withholden him from giving 
countenance to an attempt to injure thie reputation of the immortal Milton, > 
had he been at first, as he afterwards was, convinced of the injustice of the 
Qf^v^ in which he engaged. The recfvntatioi:) he ei^torted from tfao penon 
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wholiad thus inveigled him into this infamons plan, made honorable amends 
to the injured character of the poet. That he had been made a dnpe to 
the duplicity of the enemy of Milton, could, in his own feelings, bo but 
little alleviated by an acknowledgment of his crime. As he harboured po 
malevolence of feeling towards this sublime writer, posterity have little of 
-which to accuse him ; as the best men may at limes .be deceived, espe- 
cially when the influence of party feeling fosters theSr prejudices, and 
cives to the judgment, for a moment, a bias, which cidm reflection, and 
dispassionate examination, afterwards perceives, acknowledges, and cor- 
rects. 

His " English Dictionary " will long remain a lasting record of the pow- 
erful mind of Dr. Johnson. By it, he has fixed the standard of our Ian- 
gQAget ^^^1 "^i^ ^® ^^'^ti indefatigable labor and acuteness, given precisioQ 
tothe meaning of our words, which, hitherto, had been too nrach neglected 
by the lexicoeraphers who prreceded him. He has pruned of their excres- 
cences the indeterminate signification of many terms, and placed in appra 
priate gradations the fluctuating import of many expressions. Untd his 
time there had been no author upon whose judgment the world seemed 
implicitly to rely ; and time has since proved, that the stupendous labor, 
and powerful talents of Johnson have left nothing for succeeding lexico- 
grapners to do in defining the English language. 

His benevolent feelings often engaged him in the service of many for 
-whom he had little friendship, and who could lay no claim to the assistance 
of his pen. The number or dedications, prologues, and recommendatory 
effusions which issued from it, in behalf of indigent merit, or unaspiring 
modesty, at once illustrates the Idndness of his heart, and the disinterest- 
edness 01 his motives. 

During a season, in which his mind was oppressed with the gloomy re- 
flections of affliction, occasioned by the loss of his aged mother, to whom 
he was tenderly and afffectionately attached, it is related, that he wrote his 
''Rasselas." This elegant specimen of Oriental in'^gery, we are told, was 
•writt^i during the evenings of a single week, to enable him to defray the 
funeral expenses of his deceased parent Perhaps there is no prosaic effu- 
sion, in -which the exuberance and harmony of our langu^e has been more 
artfully combined, or more fully displayed. It is here mat he discovers 
those surprising powers of imagination, which were the astonishment and 
admiration of mankind. Though the strain of moralizing reflection, which 
pervades the wh<^e story, seems to partake of the gloomy shades which oc - 
casionally overshadowed his mind, it may yet be questioned, if the world 
-will again soon be favored with a trifle, from any pen,, in which it may be, 
at the same time, more delighted and improved. 

Jn. the poetry of Dr. Johnson, if we do not discover the harmony which 
delights a musical ear, we are fully compensated by an energy of expres- 
sion, a lofty style, and a critical elegance of diction. The majesty of his 
numbers resembles the tones of a powerful instrument, not discordant by 
tiie strength of their parts. His versiflcatioA cannot boast of an unbroken 
melody, sut his pleasures flow like the slow and solemn progress of a 
mighty river, rather than like the graceful glidings of a shallow stream. If 
he does not possess the smoothness of poetical numbers, the ear is not fa- 
nned by the sameness of his style ; and we may continue to be delighted 
"With the variety and dignity of his expressions, when we should be glad to 
be relieved from the monotonous harmony of poets of more musical ears.. 

Johnson had for some time been solicited by his bookseller to undertake 

the editorial department in a splendid edition of the British Poets. This 

l^as {he last great effort of his mind. His reputation needed not, at this 

period, an accession to give permanency to his fame ; yet another laurel 

- traa added to mce his brow. 

- This stupendous publication, which was to be comprised in Beventj vol- 
ttpnest in the course of a few years was offered to the worid, with the Jives 
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'Of c«ch Inithor prefixed, contaiuinj^ critical obserrations on their writings 

These prefaces were afterwards republished in four separate rolnmes, to 

which was siTeii the title of Johnson's " Lives of the roets.*' It is here 

that the phuosophical talents of this great man were fnlly developed. If « 

yi^rons understanding, a sound judgment, a scrutinizing penetratioui com 

mehensive knowledge, and a discriminating sa^^city, were qualificatioQS 

for such an underteking, it would have been difi|cnlt to discover an indi 

Tidual whose native energy of mind, and critical talents, m<»e jieculiarly 

fitted him than Johnson. He possessed the ability to discern, the judgment 

to commend, and the taste to admire the excellences (xf his authors, while, 

at the same time, he had the independence to condemn their failinjn, evei 

.should his animadversions be in opposition to public opinion. The maa 

who would singly dispute the admiration of his contemporaries, chooses foi 

himself a hazardous undertaking* But the mind of Johnson did not deiga 

to stoop to vulgar prejudices, aiMl his nobleness of spirit spumed at oppes 

ing the dictates of truth and sound judgment, though errmr was popular in 

tlie best of company. When ^e compare the decision of his cntiiiim 

with the rules of taste, and tiie learned Institutes of Aristotle and Quintil 

ian, we are irresistibly compelled to revere his opinions. The ^ Lives ^ 

the English Poets*' may justly be considered as the noblest specunea €i 

. elegant and solid criticism which any age has produced. It is, however, a 

matte^c^ surprise, that he should have included many in his list of Eng 

lish Poets, who are much less entitled to this distinction, than others, who 

are omitted. In all his work he gives np excuse for excluding the admired 

author of die Fairy Queen. 

His enemies accuse him of writing, in his life of Milton, with a mind 
warped by unmanly prejudice, and mingiixv the feelinn of party s^rit 
and bigotry in his delineation or the poet. If he has not bestowed the juii 
meed of panerTric as the bio^pher of Milton, all must allow that he haf 
-done him ampfe justice' as his o<»nmentator. His criticism o£ " Paradise 
Lost '.' would nave done honcn: to any pen. As that poem is a productictt 
whi<^ Uie genius of Milton only could have produced, ao the criticism 6f 
Johnson is such as only Johnson could have written. 

Eis ** Life'of P<^e " is a masterly eiPxt of acute judgment and critical 
ekilk He was, perhaps, as justly aole to estimate the genius and poetical 
talents of that Englisn bard, as any man living. Friendship had mduced 
idm to write the *^ Life of Savage," which is prized as one of the finest 
pieces of bic^raphy now extant. His other lives more or less partake of 
the genius of a writer, who, for nervous elegance and justness of sentiment, 
baa eearedy a competitor. His two t»«fac«s, the one to his " English Die- 
tiooary," we other to an edition of Snakspeare, which was published under 
bis superintendence, will long remain the astonishment and admiration of 
saankind. Few writers have obtained any approach to competition with 
these pieces. Though entirely different in their aubject, the same close- 
ness of thought, punty of diction, nervous strength, and dignity of style, 
in each are equally conspicuous. Never had an estimate of the gnnius and 
merits of Shakspeare been given to the world, to which it would nave been 
«afe to yield implicit credence. The truth was, no one had perfectly un 
derstood him. He threAV light upon parts of his character, which had never 
before been exposed to view. Learned investigation enabled Johnson to see 
his author in an aspect which previous commentators had either never 
noticed, or never had the sagacity to discern. He compares his perform 
ances with the rules which the genius of antiquity had discovered and il 
lustrated, and not with the prejudices of modern arrogance and imbecility. 
He gave the most exalted commendation to a mind, whose intuitive intelJu- 
gence rendered thei laborious acquirement of knowledge, and the culture of 
atndy, as but a secondary assistance to its operations ; and, though mankinf* 
ahould place but little value up<»i his commentaries on the text, they may 
yaetly feel indebted for his development of the genius of Sliakspeare. Itaa 
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not ft matter of wonder, that the exdnisitely beatiliful preface to Che editioii 
of Shakspeare's plays, should lay claim to such superlative merit. WVeth- 
er we regard the abundance and classical selection of its allusions, the ac 
curacy and justice of the criticisms, or its just appreciation of the excel- 
lences and defects of the poet, it is equally the suoject of admiration. 

The literary character of Dr. Johnson, may, i)ernap8, receive illustration 
hy examining his life, as well as by criticising his writings. That prejudice 
ihould have found no place in a mind of such astonishing eneivy, would 
■eem as wonderful as it must have been rare. It would seem egualljr 6trang|6, 
if his antipathies were not sometimes manifested in the heat or passion, or in 
the ardor ot debate. The Scotch and Dissenters, the scholars of Cambridge 
and the Whigs, were often mentioned with more acrimony than discretion. 
There was, peraaps, no man who more strenuously advocated the principles 
of subOTdination, and few who displayed them less in practice. The tempers 
of men are m<Mie under the influence of external circumstances than moral 
writers in general are disposed to allow. Dr Johnson too severely felt the 
weight of cusappdntment and penury in his early years. At a later period, 
he was gratified br applause and universal adulation. Can it be wonderfkil, 
ttien, that, with tne strong feelings of vigorous passions, and the.eommoa 
fkilings of human nature, ne should, at times, be carried away in conyersa- 
tion, and in hasty compositions, farther than his maturer judgment would 
sanction, or the better reelings of his heart approve. There were Aw men 
whose colloquial powers could give more delight to those arotmd him, 
and scarcely another whose insuUed feehnes were more awfully dreaded. 
Though he might not pass for a scientific scmolar, the world can nave little 
reason to doubt the extent of his learning, or the unbounded canffe of his 
li^ormation. His desultory manner of reading made his knowledge mors 
comprehensive than minuw ; and his quickness of perception gave him an 
astonishing facility in grasping the iaeas of an author without tiring his 
patience by perusing a whole oook. His extraordinary powers of under- 
.etanding were much cultivated by study ^ and still more bv reflection. The 
accuracy of his observations, and the justness of his remarks, were the 
result of mature deliberation and depth of meditatim, before he uttered his 
jentimeuts; and his memory furnished him with an ineidiaustible fund, 
froin which his reasonings were assisted and enforced. The aptness of his 
illustrations was a strong evidence of the sagacity t>f his j>erD«ptions, and 
the soundness of his judgment. His observations received additional 
weight from the loudness of his voice, and the solemnity with which they 
were delivered. The sophistry of an antagonist always fell a prey to the 
pioxsing glance of his penetration; and he became ue more elated by 
triumph when his opponents had been most decided. The great oriffinalit^ 
which appeared in nis writings, resulted from an activity ef ariina, 'vi^^co 
faahit had accustomed to reason with precision. His conceptions of things 
sprang not from idle thought or indolent reflection, but from the keen en- 
erjpes of a vigorous intellect, assu^d by the efforts of a soaring ima^nation. 
His conversation was striking, iiRS^sting, and instructive, and required no 
exertion to be understood, from the persjaeulty and force of Ids remariu; 
and his zeal for the interests of religion and virtue was often manifested in 
his discourse. He was expert at argumentation, "and the schools of decla- 
mation could not boast of a more subtle reasoner, or a more artful sophist, 
when ^is side was a bad one ; for he often disputed as much for the sake 
of victory as of truth. His answers were so powerful, that few dared to 
engage Vith him. Universal submission, it is likely, gave an apparent 
dogmatism which he otherwise might not nave possessed. If there was an 
aspect of harsh severity in his retorts, it should be remembered, how fre 
quentiy they were provoked by the insults of impertinence and tiie conoeitof 
Ignorance. The specious earn of dissimulation he despised. A noble spirit 
of ind«|Mdence actuated his demeanor. He did not violate the integrity of 
hlM feeRngs by stooping to gratify Che pride of rank, when nnaccompanied 
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tiv a STiperiority of intellect aomiDenstirate with its dignity. His ntt^r 
abhorrence of flattery and adulation lost him thiU patronage of the greats 
* which he otherwise might probably sooner have acquired ; and he rose to 
eminence rather by the unassisted eflbrts of his own genius, thtan the en- 
conragements of the rich and the learned. He was little indel/ted to the 
assistance of his friends for his great reputation. The irresistible energy of 
his character carried him through aU his difSculties with an unbroken spirit. 
and an unblemished fame. If he paid not his court to the noble, it was not 
fh>m disrespect to the si^ordinationS* of rank in society, but a dislike to the 
arts of dissimulation, and an aversion to the degradation of science at the 
shrine of j^atronage. His sarcastic letter to the Earl of Chesterfield is a 
noble specimen of his independence of spirit, and his contempt of the ser 
vile arts of adulation. It is a feeling exposition of the hardships he had 
endnred, until royal munificence placed him beyond the boundaries of 
want, and smoothed his descent to the grave. 

His knowledge of the Greek lan^age, in comparison with his acquaint 
ance with the Latin, was superficial. In his early years, he had devote# 
himself so closely to the study of the ancient poets, that it may be ques- 
tioned, if his fiuniliarity with them in his own times could find a superior, 
His decisive denunciations against the genuineness of Ossian*s poemc 
created him many opponents, upon a subject, respecting which, " truth had 
never Veen established, or fallacy detected." 

It is not a little strange, that, in many instances, the biographers of 
Johnson have appeared like enemies. It may, however, be olwerved, that 
few men conld nave stood the ordeal to which the minuteness of Boswell 
exposed him, with so much honor to the reputation of their heart and their 
head. This mighty Caliban of literature is here stripped of every diseuislL 
and held up to public view. Though the world has been delighted and 
improved by the record of his converation, in which his learning, his genius, 
and his unaisguised sentiments have so conspicuously shone forth, it cannot 
but be allowed, that it is informed of much, which it was not important, 
And, perhaps, was not proper for it to know ; and that the coloring which 
the painter has given to his portrait, will admit of many different shades, 
from which the paHialily of friendship should have guarded his pencil. It 
is here, however, that we may tivce tne incredible vastness of an intellect^ 
destined to become the glory of his country, and the pride of English 
literature. 

We may contemplate the gigantic powers of Johnson's mind with feel- 
ings similar to those sublime emotions with which we view the boundless 
expanse of the ocean, fathomless to human measurement, and whose ca 
pacity exceeds our conception. In his writings appears more conspicuously 
than in his conversation the compass and extent of his understanoing. His 
faculties were vigorous, his curiosity and avidity for knowledge insatiable 
and unlimited, his mind vehement and ardent, the combinations of his 
fancy various and original, and his ima^ation neither clouded or depress- 
ed by the discipline of study, or the misfortunes of life. His readers are 
delighted and astonished At the wondexful beauty of his conceptions, and 
the depth of reflection which his opinions discover. In his style he is dig- 
nified and foroible, in his language elegant and copious. He sives to every 
word its true meaning, and its illustrative purport. His epithets are used 
with judgment and discrimination. Every thing which he says has a deter- 
minate significancy, and his words convey no more than the import of his 
conceptions. If he introduces hard woras, their peculiar adaptation to^is 
meaning ^ould atone for his grandiloquism. It should also be remembered, 
that Cicero introduced Greek terms, when treating upon learned subjects, 
to supply the deficiency of the Roman language, and that the " great and 
eomprehensive conceptions of Johnson could not easily be expressed by 
'j^mmon words." 

Should it be thought that the style of this loamed author has itf^ored cm 

33* 
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tangaage, be mnst have committed Ibis injury hj making it more subor*- 
dinste to grammatical rules. Foreigners and future generations will be 
more capable of understanding it, since he has excluded expressions whieb 
are onlv to be found in colloquial intercourse and vulgar phraseology. 
From his example, men may learn to give to their style energy, perepicuity, 
and elegance. They may acquire a nabit of close thinking, and oeocmie 
accustomed to express their iaeas with force and precis}(m. 

His politisal writings will be read and admired only for the dimity am| 
energy of their style. His compositions are a most valuable addition to the 
Uterature of his countiy, and will confer a lasting reputation on his name. 
They are replete with ** useful instruction, and elegant entertainment," and 
by perusing them, mankind may advance in knowledge and virtue. The 
efforts of his mind discover a life of study and meditation. His writings 
display a genius cultivated with industry, and quickened by exertion, ffis 
miutiuuious productions are an honor to the English nation ; and his answer 
to his sovereign might more fairly be allowed, " that he had written hit 
share,*' if he nad not written so wm. His mind has been laid open to the 
public in his printed works, without " reservation or disguise ; " and, iriili 
all his faults and failings, he is still the admiration of mankind!. 



XCVIL 



ON THE COMPOSITION QF A SEEMON.* 

OniheChokttfTexU. 

There are, in general, five i>arts of a sermon : the exordium, the con 
Dexion, the division, the discussion,' and the application ; but as connexion 
and division are parts which ought to be extremely short, we canproperl/ 
reckon only three parts : exordium, discussion, ana application. However, 
we will just take notice of connexion and division after we have spokea a 
Httle on the choice of texts, and a few general rules of discussing them. 

1. Never choose such texts as have not complete sense ; for only impor 
finent and foolish people will attempt to preach from one or two words 
'which signify nothing. 

2. Not only words which have a complete sense of themselves must be 
taken, but they must also include the complete sense of the writer whose 
words they are ; for it is his language, and they are his sentiments, which 
you explain. For example, shoifld you take these words of 2 Cor. 1 : 3. 
^ Blessed be God, the Father of oar Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mter- 
cies, and the God of all comfort," and stop here, you will include a com- 
plete "Sense ; but it would not be the Apostle's sense. Should you go farther, 
and add, *' who oomforteth us in ail our tribulation," it would not then be 
the complete sense of St. Paul, nor would his meaning be wholly taken in, 
unless you went to the end of the fourth verse. When the complete sense 
of the sacred writer is taken, you may stop ; for there are few texts in Scrip- 
ture, which do not afford matter sufficient for a sermon, and it is equally in- 
convenient to take tpo miich text or too little ; both extremes must be 
avoided. 

. • Th«fle directions and remarks ^m Uken from nannam*s " Palpit Awlstant.** Xhe 
Student wMl also flud much aid firvm ji^ley's '' TreatlM on Fieaehiiw.*' 
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ijteneral ndes of gennont* 1. A sermon should clearly and pardr ez- 

flain a text, make the sense easily to be comprehended, and place Uungi 
efore the people's eyes, so that tney may be understood without difSculty* 
This rule condemns embarrassment ana obscurity, the most disagreeahla 
thing in the world in a gospel pulpit. It oueht to be remembered, that the 
greatest part of the hearers are simple people, whose profit, however, must 
be aimed at in preaching: bat .it is impossiole to edify them, unless you b« 
very clear. Bishop Burnett says, *' a preacher is to fancy hunself as in tho 
room of the most unlearned man in the whole parish, and muit therefore 
put such parts of his discourses as he would have all understand, in so plain 
a form of words, that it may not be beyond the meanest of them. This he 
will certainly study to do, u his desire be to edify them, rather than to nuke 
them admire himself as a learned and high spoken man." 

2. A sermon must give the entire sense of the whole text, in order to 
^hich it must be considered in every view. This rule condemns dry and 
barren explications, wherein the preacher discovers neither study nor in- 
vention, and leaves unsaid a great number of beautiful thines with which 
his text might have furnished nim. In matters of religion and piety, not to 
edify much is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold and poor will do more 
mischief in an hour, than a hundred rich sermons- can do good. 

3. The preacher most be wise^ in opposition to those impertinent peopla 
who utter jests, comical (Comparisons, quirks, and extravagances ; sober^ in 
opposition to those rash spirits who would penetrate all, and curiously dive 
into mysteries beyond the bounds of modesty; chaste, in opptosition to 
those Ixdd and imprudent geniuses who are not ashamed of saying many 
things which produce unclean ideas in the mind. 

4. A preacher must be simple and grave. Simple, speakinff things of 
good natural sense, without metaphysical speculations ; grave, oecause all 
sorts of vulgar and proverbial sayings ought to be avoided. The pulpit i$ 
the seat of good natural sense, and the gwA sense of good men. 

5. The understanding must be informed, but in a manner^ however^ 
which affects the heart ; either to comfort the hearers, or to excite them to 
acts of piety, repentance, or holiness. 

6. One ik the most important precepts for the discussion of a text, and 
tiie composition of a sermon, is, iuwve all things, to avoid excess : — 

1. There must not be too much genius. I mean, not too many briUian^ 
nparklin^, and shining ^ings : for they would produce very bad effects. 
The auditor will never fail to say, ** The man preaches himself, aims to dis 
play his genius, and is not animated by the spirit of God, but by that of 
the world." 

2. A Sezmon must not be overeharged with doctrine, because the hearers* 
memories cannot retain it all ; and hy aiming to keep all, they will Iqso 
all. Take care, then, not to charge your sermon with too |^ch matter. 

3. Care must also be taken never to strain any particular part, either in 
attempting to exhaust it, or to penetrate too far into it Frequently in at 
tempting it, you will distil the subject till it evaporates. 

4. Figures must not be overstrained. This is done by stretching meta 
rfior into allegory, or by carrying a parallel too far. A metaphor is changed 
mto an allegory when a number or things are heaped up, which agree to 
tiie subject in keeping close to the metaphor. ABe^ries may sometime^ 
be used very affreeably : but they must not be stramed: that is, all that 
can be said of them must not be said. 

5. Eeasoning must not be carried too far. This may be done many 
ways ; either by long trains of reasons, composed of a number of proposi 
tions chained together, or principles and consequences, which way of rea 
soning is embarrassing and painful to the auditor. The mind of man loves 
to be conducted in a more smooth and easy way. 

Of conn^xioH, The connexion is the relation of your text to the forego 
ing or following verses. To find this, consider the scope of the discourse 
and ooosttlt commentatois ; particularly exercise your own good sense 
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When tin coherence vill famish any ajBireenblo considenitions for th* 
illostrations of the text, they must be put in the discussion ; and they will 
very often happen. Sometimes, also, you may draw tlience an exordium : 
iu ouch a case, the exordium and connexion will be confounded together. 

Of division. Division in general ought to be restrained to a small num 
ber of parts ; they should never exceed four or five at the most ; the mo^ 
adinired sermons have only two or three parte. 

There are two sorts of divisiwis which we may very properly make; tlif 
first, which is the most common, is the division of the text uito its parts . 
the other is of the discourse, or sermon itself, which is made on the text. 

1. This method is proper when a prophecy of the Old Testament k 
handled ; for, generally, tne understanding of these prophecies depends or 
many general considerations, which, by exposing and reiuting false senses^ 
open a way to the true explication. 

2. This method is also proper on a text taken from a dispute, the under 
standing of which must depend on the state of the question, the hypothesis 
of adversaries, and the principles of tlie inspired writers. All these lights 
are previously necessary, and they can only he given by general considera 
tions ; for example. Rom. iii. 28. ** We conclude that a man is justifie^l 
by faith without the deeds of the law.'* Some general considerations 
must precede, which clear up the state of the miestion between St. Paul 
and the Jews, touching justification, which mark the hypothesis of the Jews 
upon that subject, and which discover tire true principle which St. Paul 
would establish ; so that, in the end, the text may be clearly understood. 

3. This method also is "proper in a conclusion drawn from a k>ng preced 
iog discourse ; as for example, Rom. v. 1. " Therefore being justified by 
faUh, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ." The dis 
course must be divided into two parts ; the first consistii^ of soroe general 
considerations on the doctrine of justification, which St. Paul establishes 
iu the preceding chapters ; and the second « his conclusion, that, being 
thus justified, we have peace with God, &c. 

The same may be said of the first verse of the eighth of Romans, ** Thero 
is, therefore, now no condemnation," &c., for it is a consequence drawn 
from what he had been establishing before. 

4. The same method is proper for texts which are quoted in the New 
Testament from the Old. You must prove by general considerations that 
|he text is properly produced, and then you mav come clearly to its expli- 
cation. Of this kind are Hebrews i. 5. 6. "I will be to him a Father," &c 
" One in a certain place testified," &c., ii. 6. " Wherefore as the Holy 
Ghost saith," &c., iii. 7. There are many passages of this kind in the New 
Testament. 

5. In this class must be placed divisions into dlfi'erent regards, or differ 
ent views. These, to speak properly, are not divisions of a text into its 

Sarts, but rattier difiterent applicatfons which are made of the same texts Xjl 
ivers subjects. Typical texts should be divided thus ; and a great num 
ber of Passages in tne Psalms, which relate not only to David, but also U 
Jesus Christ. Such should be considered, first, literally, as they relate tf 
David ; and then, in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesus. 

There are also typical passages, which, besides their literal sense, hav< 
ako figurative meanings, relating not 6nlv to Jesus Christ, but aho to the 
church in general, and to every believer m particular. 

For example, Dan. ix. 7 : " O Lord, righteousness belongeth to thee, but 
unto us confusion of face, as at this di^, " must not be divided into parts, 
but considered in diflerent views : 1. In regard to all men in general. 2l 
In rep^ard to the Jewish Church in Danicrs time. 3. In regard to ourselves 
at this present da v. 

So amun, Heb. ui. 7, 8. " To-day, if ye will hear his voice," which it 
taken from Psalm xcv., cannot be better* divided than by referring it— L 
To David's time. 2. St. Paul's. And lastly, to our cwii. 
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As to the division of the text itself, sometimes the order of thd words is 
BO clear and natural, that no division is necessary, you need only follow 
simply the order of the words. As for example/ Kpb* i« 3. " Blessed b« 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all 
spiritual blessings, in heavenly places in Christ.*' It is not necessary to 
divide this text, Because the words divide themselves, Knd to explain them, 
we need only to follow them. Here is a grateful acknowledgment. " Bles- 
sed be God.^* The title under which the Apostle blesses God, " The Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.*' The reason for which he blesses him, because 
** he hath blessed us." The plenitude of this blessing, ** with all blessings.'* 
The nature or kind signified bv the term spiritual. The place where lie 
bath blessed us, *^ in heavenly places." In wnom he hath blessed us, " in 
Christ." 

Most texts, however, ought to be formally divided; for which purpose 
you must principally have regard to the order of nature, and put tl^t 
division which naturally precedes, in the first place, and the rest must fol- 
low, each in its proper order. 

There are two natural orders ; one natural in regard to subjectf them 
selves ; the other natural in regard to us. 

And thouffh, in general, yon may follow which of the two others you 
please, vet there are some texts that determine the division; as Phil. ii. 13. 
** It is God who worketh efiectually in you, both to will and to do of his 
own good pleasure." There are, it is plain, three things to be discussed ; 
the action of God's grace upon men, " God wocketh effectually in you ; " 
the effect of this grace, ** to will and to do ; " and the spring or source of 
the action, aecording to **his good pleasure." I think the division would 
not be proper if we were to treat, 1. Of God*s good pleasure ; 2. Of his 
grace ; and 3. Of the will and works of men. 

Above all things, in divisions, take care of putting nny thing in the first 
part which supposes the understanding of the second; or wiiich obliges you 
.to treat of the second to make the first understood ; for, by these means, 
you will throw yourself into great confusion, and be obliged to Make many 
tedious repetitions. You must endeavour to disengage the one from the 
other as well as you can ; and when your parts are too closely connected 
with each other, place 'the most detached first, and endeavour to make that 
serve for a foundation to the explication of the second, and the second to 
the third ; so that, at the end of your explication^ the hearer may at a 
glance perceive, as it were, a perfect body, a well finished building ; for one 
of the greatest excellences of a sermon is, the harmony of its component 
parts ; that the first leads to the second, the second serves to introduce the 
third ; that they which go before, excite a desire for those which are to 
follow. w 

When, in a text, there are several terms which nood a particular explan 
ation, and which cannot be explained without confusion, or without clivid- 
ing the text into too many pnrts, then I would not divide the text at all ; 
but I would divide the discourse into two or three parts ; and I would pro^ 
pose, first, to explain the terms, and then the subject itself. 

There are many texts, in discussing which, it is not necessary to tretd of 
either subject or attribute; but all the discussion depends on the terms, 
syitccUegorematira (words which, of themselves, signify nothing, but, in 
conjunction with others, are verj' significative). For example, John iii. 16, 
** God so loved the world," The cat^^rical proposition is, God loved the 
world ; yet, it is neither necessary to insist much upon the term God^ nor 
to speak in a common-place way of the love of God , but, divide the text 
into two parts ; first, the gift which God in his love hath made of his son ; 
secondly, the end for which he gave him, ** thalTwhosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." 

There are texts of reasoning, which are composed of an objection and an 
answer, and the division of such is plain ; for they naturally divide into th« 
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objecUon and solntkm. As, Bomans vi. 1, 2, ** Whict slmU-we mij then/' &o. 

There are some texts of reasoning which are extremely difficult to divide, 
bdoatise they cannot be reduced into mnnv propositions without coufnsion. 
As, John iy. 10, '* If thon knewest the gift of God/' &c. I think it might 
not be improper to divide it into two parts, the first including the genera] 
propositions contained in the words ; and the second, the particular appli- 
cation of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are some texts which imply many important tmths withont ex 
pressing them ; and yet it will be necessary to mention and enlarge upon 
them, either because they are useful on some important occasi<Hi, or be- 
cause they are important of themselves. Then the text may be divided 
into two parts, one implied, and the other expressed. 

In texts of history, divisions are easy ; sometimes an action is related in 
«11 its circumstances, and then you may consider the action nn itself first, 
and afterward the cireumstances of the action. 

To Iteider a division agreeable, and easy to be remembered by the hearer, 
Mkdeavour to reduce it as often as possible to simple terms. 

As to subdivisions, it is always aeoessai^ to make them, for they very 
much assist the composition, and 'diflhse perspicuity into a discourse ; but 
itisnefe always necessary to mention them : on the contrary, they must be 
Very seldom mentioned, because it will load the hearer's mind with & mul- 
titude of particulars. 

JDiaetutsioH. There are four methods of discussion. Clear subjects must 
be discusseld by observation, or continued ap]^cation; difScult and import- 
ant ones bv explication or propositicHi. 

I. By Krplicatiifu, — The difficulty is in regard to the Terms, to the sub 
ject, or to lK>fh. 

1. Explication of Termi* — The difficulties of these arise from three 
causes ; either the terms do not seem to make any sense, or they are eoui 
vocal, forming different senses ; or, the sense they seem to make at nnt 
appears perp^xed, improper, or contradictory: or, the meaning,. though 
elear, may be controveitea, and is exposed to cavil. 

Propose the nUio dttbitmuU, which makes the difficulty ; then detefmijie 
it as briefly as you can. 

2. Of T7ufigs. — Difficult things. If the difficulty arise froih errors, or 
false senses, refute and remove them ; then eetablish the truth. If from tkia 
intricacy of the subject itself, do not propose difficulties, and raise objections, 
but enter inunediately into the explication of the matter, and take care to 
arrange your ideas well. 

3. Important things, though dear, must be discussed by explication, be- 
cause they are important. 

•r Thena are two sorts of explications ; the one, simple and plain, needs only 
to be proposed, and agreeably elucidated ; the other must oe confirmed, if 
it speak of fact, by proofs of fact ; if of ri^ht, by proofs of right ; if of both, 
proofs of both. A great and important subject, consisting of mxmy branches, 
may be reduced to a certain number of propositions or questions, and dis- 
ctissed one after the other. 

K. B. Sometimes what you will have to explain in a text will consist of 
one or more simple terms ; of ways of speaking peculiar to Scripture ; -of 
particles called syiicategorefnatiea ; and sometimes of different propositiiuis. 

1. Simple terms arc the divine attributes, goodness, &c., man'a virtues or 
vices, faith, hope, &c. Simple terms are cither proper or figurative ; if 
figurative, give the meaning of the figure, and, without stopping long, pass 
on to the thing itself. Some simple teims must only be explained just as 
they relate to the intention of the sacred author ; in a word, explain simple 
termsas much as possible, in relation to the design of the sacred author. 
Sometimes the simple terms in a text must be discussed professedly, in 
* order to give a clear and full view of the subject. Sometimes, when there 
are many, it might be injudicious to treat of them separately, but bcauti 
nuiy to ao it by compansou. 
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2. Expressions peculiar to Scripture deserre a particular explanation^ 
because they are ridh in meaning; such as, '* to be in Christ," ** come a/ttt 
Christ," &c. 

Particles called syfieategoremaiirtt (such as non&, some^ aU^ now, when^ 
&cOf which augment or limit the meaning of the proposition, should bt 
carefully examined ; for oHen the whole explication depends upon them. 

3. When the matter to be explained in a text consists of a propositloOf 

give the sense clearly; if necessary, show its importance ; if it require con 
rmation, confirm It, 

In all cases, illustrate by veascms, examplej^ comparisons of the smbjeotf 
their relations, conformities, or differences. Y«JU may do it l)y consequen- 
ces ; by the person, his state, &c., who proposes the subject ; or the persons 
to whom it IS proposed ; by circumstance, time, place, &c. You may fl- 
lustrate a proposition by its evidence or inevidenoe. It is discoverable by 
the li^t <k nature, or only by revelation. Let good sense choose the bett 
topics. 

Sometimes a proposition includes many truths whicb must be distin 
guished; sometimes a proposition pinst be diacusse^i' In different views ; 
sometimes it has difierent degrees, which must be remarked ; sometimes it 
is general, and of little importance ,' then examine whether some of its 
parts be not more considerable ; if so, thcfytoust be discussed by a partiou 
tar appHcation. , ^ , . , , 

U. Sy observation; which is bes>ft>r clear and histoncal passages. Soiqa 
texts require both explication apd observation. Sometimes an observation 
may be made by way of e3^ca*»on. Observations, for the most part, 
ought to be theological; Msto»<^al, philosophical, or critical, very seldom. 
They must not be proposed fli a scholastic style, nor common-prace fonn, 
but in a free, easy, famiJMr manner. 

III. Acoitti»ual pppacatton. — This maybe done without explaining, 
or making observa^ons. In this manner we must principally manage texts 
exhorting to holiness and repentance. In using this method something 
marching siid powerful must be said, or better it should be let alone. 

ly. £iy proposition. — The texts must be reduced to two propositions ^t 
least. And three OT four at most, having a mutu^ dependence and connex 

IOJ>* 

This m^od opens the most extensive field for discussion. In the for 
mer methods you are restrained to your text ; but here your sulyect is tiw 
matter contained in your proposition. 

- The way of explication* is most proper to give the meaning of Scrip- 
ture; this of systematical divinity; and it has this advanti^, it wQl 
equally serve either theory or practice. 

N. B. Though these four ways are different from each other, for many 
texts it may be necessary to use two or three, and for some, all the fyvat; 
the discburse has its name from the prevailing method of handBM it 

The conclusion. This ought to be livel;^ and animating, ftm of neat 
and beautiful figures. Aiming to move Chnstian affections. As the love 
of God, hope, zeaJ, repentance, self-condemnation, a desire of self-correc- 
tion, consolation, admiration of eternal benefits, hope of felicitv, courage, 
and constancy in tufflictions, steadiness in temptations, gratitude to God, 
recourse to him by prayer, and other such dispositions. 

There are three sorts of dispositions ; the violent, tender, and elevated. 
To raise these, the conclusion should be violent, tender, or elevated. It 
may be sometimes mixed, it must always be diversified. 

N. B. Let the peroration, or conclusion, be short ; let it be bold and 
lively. Let some one or more striking ideas, not mentioned in the discus 
sion, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor. 



* See So. I. on the prevlons page. 
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Example. 

or THE SKELETON OF A SESMOff. 

Tht txuimce of G9tL 
/ 

' ** The fool bath said in his heart, there is no God.** Psalms xhr. I. 

**The fool haCh said,*' — it is eTident that Jiime but a foc^ would hsv« 
said it 

Thi fmAy ft tern in Scripture, signifjrinff a wicked laan ; one who hath 
lost his wisdom, and right ^prehension of Crod ; one dead in sin, jet one 
not so much void of national fiaculties, as of grace in those faculties ; not 
one that wants r«ason, but one who abuses his reasoir. 

" Said in his hearty »' i. e. he thinks, or he doubts, or he wishes. Thoughts 
are words in heayen. H^ darmi not openly publish it, thoagh he dares se 
cretlv to think it ; he doubtm, he wishes, ana sometimes hopes. 

"There is no God,** — no jvdge, no one to govern, reward, or punisb. 
Those who deny the providence cf God, do, in effect, deny his existenoe; 
they strip him of that wisdom, gDodn*»s, merer, and justice, which are the 
glory of the Deity. » -r j » 

Wfen who desire liberty to commit works of darkness, would not only 
have the lights in the house dimmed, but extinguished. What men say 
against Providence, because they would h8y« no check, they would say 
in their hearts against the very existence of God, because they would hav« 
^ojudge. 

The existence of God is the foundation of all relirioXk. The whole build 
ing totters, if the foundation be out, of course. We must believe that he 
Is, and that he is what he declared himself, before w« can seek him, adora 
him, and love him. 

It is, therefore, necessary we should know why we believe, that onr be- 
lief be founded on undeniable evidence, and that we may give a better 
reason for his existence, than that we have heard our parents a&d teacheis 
tell us so. It is as much as to say, ^ There SH no God," when we have no 
better arguments than those. 

That we may be fully persuaded of, and established in this truths ea 
deavour, 

I. To bring forward a few observations in the defence thereof. 

1. All nature shows the existence of its Maker. We cannot open our 
eyes but we discover this trdth shine through all creatures. T^e whole 
universe bears the character and stamp of a First Cause, infinitely wise, 
infinitely powerful. Let us cast onr eyes on the earth which l>eiur8 us, 
and ask, " Who laid the foundation ? " Job xxxviii. 4. Let us look on that 
vast arch of skies that covers us, and inquire, ** Who hath thus stretched it 
forth ? '* Isaiah xl.'21, 52. *< Who is it also that bath fixed so many lumin- 
ous bodies, with so much order and regularity ? " Job xxvi. 13. The va- 
rious works of creation proclaim to us ** His eternal power and godhead." 
Romans i. 20 ; Acts xiv. 16, 17 ; xvii. 26. Every plant, every atom, as well 
as every star, bear witness of a Deity. Who ever saw statues, or pictures, 
but -xtncluded there had been a statuar}'' and limner ? Who can bd^old 
garments, ships, or houses, and not understand there was a weaver, a car 
penter, an architect? All things that ai*e demonstrate som^hing from 
whence they arc. >A man may as well doubt whether there be a son 
when he sees his beams gilding the earth, aS deiibt whether there be a God, 
when ho sees his works. Psalms x'jc. 1-6. 

The Atheist is, therefore, a fool, because he denies that which eveiy 
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ereatnre in his constitution asserts ; can he behold the spider's net, or tbs 
silk-worm's vreh, the bee's closets, or th^ ant's granaries, witbent acluiow 
'edgiiig a higher being Aian a creature, wbo bath planted ^st genius ia 
them? Job xxxiz. ^ Psalms cir. 24. ^^The stars fought agahist Sisera." 
Judges T. 20. All tfie stare in heaven, and the dust on earth, oppose tbs 
Atheist. Romans i. 19, 20. 

2. The dread of conscience h an argument to convince us of this truth 
' Every one that finds me shall xlay me,** Genesis iv. 14, was the language 
of Cain ; and the like apprehensions are not seldom in those who feel the 
fury of an enraged conscience. The pftalBiist tells u» concerning those who 
sav in their hesrt, " There ia no God," that ** they are in fear. wE^re no fear 
Is,'* Psalms liii. 5. Their gpilty minds invent traxors, and tnereby confess 
a Deity, whilst they deny it. — that there is a sovereign Being who will 

Ennish. Pashur, wno wickealy insidted the prophet Jeremiah, had Ais for 
is reward, " that his same should be Magor-nassaUb,** i. e. ** fear round 
about,'* Jeremiah xx. 3, 4. When Belshazzar saw the hand-writiBg, " bis 
couBtenance was chan|^d,** Daniel v. 6. The apostle who tells us, that 
there is a ** law written in the hearts of men,*' adds, their ^* consciences 
also bear witness,*' Romans ii. 15^ The natural sting and horror of con- 
science are a demonstration that there is a God to judge and punish. 

The Atheist is a fool, because he useth violence to his conscience. The 
operations of opnscienoe arp universal. The iron bars upon Pharaoh'a 
conscience at last gave way. Exodus ix. 27. 

3. XTmversaL consent is another argument. The notion of a God is found 
among all nations ; it is the language of every country and r^on ; the 
most abominable idolatry argues a Deity. All nations, though ever so 
barbarous and profligate, nave confessed some God. This universal verdict 
of mankind is no other than the voice of God, the testimony of reason, and 
the language of nature ; there is no speech, nor tongue where this voice is 
not heard. 

Is it not, therefore, folly for any man to deny that which nature has en 
graven on the minds of all ? 

4. Extraordinary tudgmentn. When a jmst revenge follows abominable 
crimes, especially wiien the jndgment is suited to the sin ; when the sin is 
made legiole by the inflicted judgments. " The Lord is known by the 
iudgments which he executes," rsalms ix. 16. Herod Agrippa received 
the flattering applause of the people, and thought himself a God ; but was, 
by the judgment inflicted upon him, f(»rced to confess another. Acts xii. 
21 -23 : Judees i. 6, 7 ; Acts v. 1- 10. 

5. Accomplishmentt ef prophecies. To foretell things that are future, as 
if they did already exist, or had existed long ago, must be the result of a 
mind infinitely intelligent. " Show the filings that are 4o come hereafter.^* 
Isaiah xli. 23. " I am God, declaring the end from the beginning." Isaiah 
xlvi. 10. Cyras was prophesied of^saiah xliv. 26, and xlv. 1, lon^ before 
he waai bom ; Alexander's sight of Daniel's prophecy concerning his victo- 
ries moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies are plainly de- 
ciphei^d in Daniel, ocfore the fourth rose up. That power, which foretells 
thinj^ beyond the wit of man, and orders all causes to bring about those 
precuctions, must be an infinite power : the same as made, sustains, and 
governs all things according to his pleasure, and to bring about his own 
ends ; and this being is God. " I am the Lord, and there is none- else," 
Isaiah xlv, 6, 7. 

What fofty, then, for any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to at 
tribute those things to blind chance, which nothing less than an infinitely 
wise and infinitely powerful Being could effect I 

n. A few observations. 

1. If God can be seen iir creation, study the creatures; the creatures are 
the heralds of God's glory. *.»The glory of the Lord shall endure " Psalms 
civ. 31. 

34 
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' The worid is a sacred temple ; miin is introdaced to contemplate it M» 
moe does not destroy nature, so the hook of redemption does not blot out 
uie book of cceation. Read nature ; nature is a friend to truth. 

2. If it be a folly to deny or doubt the being of God, is it not a folly also 
not to worship Goo, when we acknowledge his existence ? ^* To fear God, 
and keep his commandments, is the whole duty of man.** 

We are not reasonable if we axt not religious. ** Tour reasonable ler- 
▼ice,** Romans xii. 1. 

3. If it be a folly to deny the existence of God, will it not be dor wisdom 
since we acknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is the black 
mark of a fool, " God is not in all his tlioughts/' Psalms x. 4. 

4. If we believe the being of God, let us abhor practical Atheism. Ao 
tions spe^ louder than words. 

*' They professed that they knew God,** Titos 1- 16. Men*s practices ai» 
the best indexes to their prmclples. *^ Let your light shine before men.** 
Katihew y. 16. 

The following SkeleUms are 0m a'different flaru* 

1. 

Psalm xItL 1, '* God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.'* 

Sorrow is our common lot, many seem to know little of it, the widow, 
fatherless, &c. ; text needs no explanation. 

I. The wonderful condescension of God in assuming this character to 
wards man, — not, however, acoording to the usual reasoniof, — man's 
fatness, — his prosressive faculties will eaual angels, &c. Surpass ali 
intelligence except Uod. — but there will still be an infinite distance be- 
tween God and man, — Man's moral estate ; these the reasons. 

II. The emphasis of the text, — present, very presmU, — our mechanical 
habits, — the divine presence not realized^ — a man first awakened or con. 
vioted feels it, — but soon is lost, — suppose a pure and holy beine were 
present at your sins, — as an angel, — but God is present I See the Ghxist- 
lan in a storm at sea, — hearing the crash, indulging sin. — 

Objection to the infinite God's cuing for man, — all wwlds particles of 
sand. — How should this thought afiect us, — Mother I Jesus stood at the 
coffin of thy infant child, at the grave «f thy parents I He is with thee. 
Mhall we weep and repine even in a garret, when God is with us ? 

ni. Cautiousness of the text — He is a help, — not sole deliverer, — 
Ihere is something for us to da — prayer is one reason of it. — Nothing 
•therwise. — Fanner. -^ MechanlB, — health by medicine. 

IV. Applicability of the text to all the i>oor unfortunate, — stranger, — 
widow, — orphan, — mourner, — Christian in temptation, — quality of all, 
a guilty conscience. 

2. 

Rev. vii. 17, " God shall wipe aw«iy all tears from their eyes.** Context, 
*- Nature and probable design of these prophecies. — 

I. Afflictions in the present state of the Christian, an important and ad 
vantaseous part of his moral discipline. 1. The fact that they are per 
mitted, shows that they are advantageons. — How many instances, — texts. 
• 2. They afibrd exercise for our Christian virtues, moral, — fortitude, 
patience, resignation. 

3. They show ns the futility of worldly comforts,— our friends die,— 
health and beauty fade, — wealth and pleasure must be left behind ns. 

■ ■ — - II — — ^^-^^-^-^^— — ^— ^— ^^^^^^^— ^^-^ 

* They ar«, in c»ct, t|a« no^ of a d^stlnguisbed extemporaneoos preacher. 
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II. This discipline Is proparatoiy to another which shall be exempt from 
9Lffliction. 

1. The Scnptures assert the existence of snch a place oaUed heareoy 
Kingdom of God, Paradise, New Jenualem, &c. It is implied in the doc- 
'tsine of imnKMrtality. 

2. Jt is consistent with all' rational sapposition. — Analogy between thb 
''vrorld and other planets. — 3. All canses of sorrow shall cea»e there. — 4. li 
3LS everlasting in its duration. — - 

^ APFLICATIOir. 

Do I. address the moamer who has lost friends, estate, health ?-*tlM 
«ged ? r~ yoath declining in early life ? &c« 

^ 3. 

Gal. iiL 18, ^ Bat it is good to be zealoodj affected always in a good 
thing." 

Christianity is designed to call into activity the noblest sentiments of llho 

zheart, — firm resolve,— intrepid daring and nndaxmted perseverance,-- 

zeal. — The Christian's life is a holy warfare, — a holy chivalry. — The 

Apostle lays down the proposition, that if anything is good, it is ^^ood to be 

jealously affected in that good cause, — Christianity is good coofiderad. 

J. In resp^t to itS'on^», — divine, — bears it^ marks, — it is interesting 
to contemplate nature, — but much more revelation, — the noblest gift of 
God to man. — 

II. In its nature, — its theory <^ doctrines, — its code of moral ndes was 
never ec^ualled by 1. Philosophy, — 2. Education, ^ all improvement has 
failed without it. — ilts nature renders it efficient in its effects, — its preser • 
•nation, — frinmiA over infidelity. — 

UL Its effecto, -^individual effects. — 1. Benevolence, — 2. Death. — 3. 
Peace of conscience. 

-2. General efiects,— *1. It prevents crune.— 2. Elevates society.— 3. 
Sustains good government. — 4. War. 

We should be zealous, 1. Because God commands ns to be so. 2. The 
wants of the world call for it. 3. Our happiness hereafter wiB be proper 
tioned to our zeal, — a philoeophical as well as Scriptural fact. — We have 
high examples to oc^y,— the apostles, martyrs, ana reformers, ~ Wesley, 
Whitfield, &C. 



XCVIIL 

SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITIONS OF ALL SORTS. 

1. Mythology. 10. Ruins of Rome. 

2 Rural happiness. " Greece. 

3 Our native land. 11. Twilight 

i. Description of a storm. 12. A winter evening. 

5. Scene at a summer's noon. 13. Moonlight at sea. 

6. A winter landscape. 14. Spring. 

7. A market day. 15. Summer. 

8. An evening walk. 36, Autumn. 

9. The entrance of Christ into Je- 17. Winter; 

rusalem. 18. The equator. 
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19. The tropics. 

20. Mid-summer. 

21. Rural scenery. 

22. Review of the seasons. 

23. Solitude. 

24. The love of order. 

25. Evils of obstinacy. 

26. Firmness. 

27. Deljcacy of feeling. 

28. Debcacy of taste. 
2&. Novels. 

30. Tales of fiction. 

31. Contemplation. 

32. Correspondence between true 

politeness and religion. 

33. Sympathy. 

34. The advantages of a good ednea- 

tlon. 

35. Hie effects of learning on the 

countenance. 
86. Power of habit 

37. The art of pleasing. 

38. Comparison of history and biog 

raphy. 

39. The passions. 

40. The difference between beanty 

and fashion. 

41. 'Enterprise. 

42. Exertion. 

43. Importance of a good character. 

44. Criticism. 

45. Religious education. 

46. Monumental inscnpti<His. 

47. On forming connexions. 

48. Qualifications for the enjoyment 

of friendship. 

49. Duties of hospitality. 

50. Moral principles. 

51. Moral duties. 

52. Civility. 

53. Family quarrels, their causes, 

and mode of preventing them. 

54. Early attachments. 

55. .Taste for the cultivation of 

flowers. 

56. Government of temper. 

57. Comedy. 

58. Tmgedjr. 

50. Uses of adversity. 

60. Poetical taste. 

61. Manners. 

62. Modesty of merit. 

63. Method. 

64. Parental indulgence. 

65. Parental seventy. 
.d6. Profligacy. 

197. The study of the Latin language. 
68. The study of the French lan- 
guage. 



70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 

79. 



80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

84. 

as. 

86* 

97. 
88. 
89. 
90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 



Ingenuity. 

Eloquence. 

Fancy. 

Imagination* 

Classical leamu g. 

Taste for simple pleasi 

Scepticism. 

Amusements. 

Efficacy of moral instrucUom. 

A cultivaled mind necessary for 

the enj(^rment of retirement. 
Want of 'personal beauty as 

affecting virtue and happt 

ness. 
Happiness of domestic life. 
Evus of public lifd. 
Modesty a sign of merit. 
Equanimitv the best support 

tmder affliction. 
Ill effects of ridicule. 
Necessity of temi>eranee to thft 

health of the mind. 
Moral effects of painting and 

sculpture. 
The choice of a profession* 
Selfishness. 
Xiiterary^nius. 
Kecessitv of attention to tfaingi 

as well as to books. 
Fear of growing old. 
The bVitterfly and its changes. 
Freedom. 
The rose. 
The lily. 
Remorse. 
The v<4ce* 
Grace. 
Gesture. 
Woman. 
Man. 

Youth and manhood. 
The sacred Scriptures 
The press. 
The pulpit. 
The numan fiwne. 
Travelling. 
Language. 
Liberty. 
Infidelity. 
Atheism. 
Independence. 
The existence <^ God. 
Light 
Darkness. 
Heat. 
Cold. 

The rainbow. 
The wife. 
The husband. 
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121. Influence of Christianity. 

122. Stability of character. 

123. Instability of character. 

124. Peevishness. 
325. Art of pleasing. 

126. Local associations. 

127. Influence of female character 

128. Discretion. 

129. New England. 

130. Paternal influence. 

131. Maternal influence. 

132. Intemperance. 

133. Fashionable Follies. 

134. Emigration. 

135. Intellectual dissipatioo. 

136. Intellecttial discipline. 

137. The warrior. 

138. The statesman. 

139. The legislator. 

140. The judge. 

141. A field of battle. 

142. A naval engagement. 

143. Immortality. 

144. Decision 01 ctiaracter. 

145. Bomanee. 

146. Flattery. 

147. Industry 

148. Temperance. 

149. Besentment. 

150. Lying. 

151. Piety. 

152. Anger. 
353. Poetry. 

154. Envy. 

155. Virtue. 

156. Justice. 

157. Adversity. 

158. Pride. 

159. Compassion* 

160. Avance. 

161. Slander. 

162. Mercy. 
163.. Wealth. 
164.' Prudence. 

165. Gratitude. 

166. Aflectation. 

167. Loquacity. 

168. Wisdom. 

169. Luxury. 

170. Health. 

171. Pleasure. 

172. Gaming. 

173. Beligion. 

174. Study. 

175. Experience. 

176. Peace and war. 
377. Want and plenty. 

173. Ignorance and learning. 
179. Happiness and misery. 



160. Virtue and vice. 

181. Parsimony and piodigality. 

182L Hope and fear. 

183. Bewartl and punishment. 

184. Beauty and deformity. 

185. A flection and hatred. 

186. Arrogance and humility. 

187. Order and Confusion. 

188. Carelessness and caution 

189. Contentment and diwa uuk*^ 

Hon. 

190. Emulation and sloth. 

191. Cleanliness. 

192. Beliglous intoleranct. 

193. Charity. 

194. Contentment. 

195. Courage. 

196. Hope. 

197. Perseverance. 

198. Conscience. 

199. Death. 

200. Life. 

201. Sickness. 
^"202. Health. 

203. Good humor. 

204. Omniscience of God. 

205. Omnipresence of God. 

206. Truth. 

207. Sincerity. 

208. Procrastination 
2(^. Trust in God. 

210. Pleasures resulting frou 

proper use of our taonltia i 

211. Modesty. 

212. Application. 

213. Discretion. 

214. Christianity. 

215. Suspicion. 

216. Fortitude. 

217. Forgiveness. 

218. The seasons. 

219. Filial afibction. 

220. Harmony of nature. 

221. Adversity. 

222. Distribution of time. 

223. Sources of knowledge. 

224. Conjugal afibction. 

225. Filial piety. 

226. Generosity. 
227: Heroism. 

228. Despair. 

229. Government. 

230. Dramatic entertainments. 

231. Fables and allegories. 

232. Figurative language. 

233. Commerce. 

234. Chivalrv. 

235. Philosophy. 

236. Natural hiatorr. "^ 
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837. ABtxtmomy. 

238. The invention of the mariners* compaM. 

239. The invention of the telescope. - 

240. The application of steam. 

241. The invention of the steam engine. 

242. The mathematics. 

243. Astrology. 

244. Modem oiscoveriet. 

245. Architectnm. 

246. The law. 

247. The learned professions. 

248. Cariosity. 

249. Natore. 
2.'X). Art 

251. The infiaence and importance of the female character. 

252. Is the expectation of reward or the fear of punishment the greater la 

centive to exertion? 

253. The value of time, and the uses to which it should be applied. 

254. The character of the Roman Emperor Nero, — of Caligula, — of Angoi* 

tus, — of Julius Csesar, — ofNuma Pompilius. 

255. The duties we owe to our parents, and the consequences of a neglect 

of them. 

256. How Blessings brighten as they take their flight. 

257. How dear are all me ties that mnd our race in gentleness together. 

258. The advantages of early rising; and the arguments which ma/ be ad 

duced to prove it a duty. 

259. Misery is wea to ffuilt 

260. A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

261. Still where rosy pleasure leads 
See a kindred gnef pursue, 

• Behind the steps that misery treads 
Approaching comforts view. 

262. '1 IS Providence alone secures, 

In every change, both mine and yours. 

263. Know tnen this truth, enough for man to know, 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 

264. Prayer ardent opens heaven. 
Whatever is, is right. 

265. Knowledge and plenty vie with each other. 

266. When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves blaze fortii the death of prineas^ 

267. Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and aflairs of love. 

268. Man^ proud man^ 

Drest in a little bnef authority, 
>Most ignorant of what he *s most assured. 
260. No might nor greatness in mortality 

Can censure *scape ; back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes. 

270. They say, best men are moulded Cut of faults. 

271. What we have we prize not to the worth 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value ; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours. 

272. All delights aire vain ; but that most vain 
Which, with pain oucchased, doth inherit pain. 

273 Light, seeking ligUi, doth light of light begulki. 
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74 Too much to know is to know nonffht Irat faoM. 
r75 Where is any author in the worla 

Teaches snch beauty as a woman's eye ? 

276. The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Mast die for love. 

277. Oar remedies oft in ourselves do lie 
Which we ascribe to heaven. 

278. The web of our life is of mingled yarn, 
Grood and ill together: our virtues would be 
Proud, if our faults whipped them not ; and our 
Crimes would despair ii tney were not 
Cherished bv our virtues. 

279. Let *s take the instant by the forward top ; 
For we are old, and on our quickest d'^crees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 

280. They lose the world that do buy it with much cam 

281. I can easier teach twenty what were 

Cri od to be done, than be one of the twenty to 
Follow mine own teaching. 

282. All things that are, ' 

Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 

283. Love is blind^ and lovers cannot see 
The petty follies that themselves commit. 

284. The world is stiU deceived with ornament. 

285. The man that hath no music in himself, 

Kor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treason, stfBtagems and spoils. 

286. Thenightingale, if she would sine by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thoo^ift 
Kg better a musician than the wren. 

How many things by season seasoned are 
To their right pnuse and true perfection. 
2£7. This our life exempt from pubHo haunt, 

Finds tonnes in trees, books in the running brooicii 
Sermons m stones, and good in every thing. 

288. Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 

The instruments of daH&ness tell us truths» 
Win us with trifles, to betray us 
, In deepest consequence. 

289. I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 

290. If it were done, when 't is done, then *t were weU 
It were done quickly. 

291. Memory, the warder of the brain. 

292. Noughts* had, all's spent 

Where our desire is got without content. 

293. Thftigs without remedy 
Should be without regard. 

294. When our actions do not. 
Our fears do make us traitors. 

295. Angels arc brigiit still, though the brightest fell. 

296. The grief that does hot speak 

Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. 
2i>7. Counige monnteth with occasion. 
296. When fortune means to men most good, 

She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
299. He that stands upon a slippery place 

Makes nice of no vile hold to stay htm up. 
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900. Often times exciising of a fault 

Doth make the fault the worse hy the excuse. 
As patches, set upon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding of the faalt 
Than did the fault before it was bo patched. 

901. How oft the si^ht of means to doiU deeds 
Makes deeds ill done ! 

302. That which in mean men w^ entitle patience^ 
Is pale, cold cowardice in noble breasts. 

303. Woe doth the heavier sit 

Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 

304. Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man uiat mocks at ft and sets it light, 

305. O who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast? 

Or wallow naked in December's snow, 
Bv thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 
On, no! the apprehension of the good. 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse : 
Fell sorrow's tooth dolii never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the tore. 

306. If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

307. The better part of valor is discretion. 
306. See what a leadv tongue suspicion hath ! 

He that but fears tne tfalng he would not know 
Hath, by instinct, knowledge from others' eyce, 
That what he feared, is chanced. 

309. Nought so vile, that on tiie earth doth live. 
But to the earth some special good doth give ; 
Kor aught so good, but strained from that fair 
Revolts from true oirth, stumbling on abuae. 
Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied. 
And vice sometimes 's by action dignified. 

310. Striving to better, oft we mar what 's welL 

311. reason not the need ; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's. 

313. Give thy thougnts no tongue, 

Nor any unprop^rtioned thought his act. 

313. The friends thou hast and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel. 

314. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in. 
Bear it, Uiat the opposer may beware of thee. 

315. Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice. 

316. The apparel oft proclaims the man. 

317. Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loseth both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dnlls the edge of husbandrjf 

318. To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to finy man. 

310. Trifles, lijfht as air, 

Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 
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He that is robbed, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not luu>w it and he 's not robbed at alL 



SUBJECTS FOR CONF.EBENCE8. 

1.. On the mineral, animal, and vegetable kingdoms, as fonushing snbjeets 

of interesting inqniry. 
S. On reflection, reading, and observation, as affording a knowledge of ha- 

man nature. 
S. On the present character of the inhabitants of New-England, as resnlt- 

inff from the civil, literary, and religious institutions of our fore 

fa&ers. 

4. The stability of the General Government of the United States as affect 

ed by a national literature, common dangers, facility of mutual 
intercourse, and a general diffusion of knowledge. 

5. The obligations of a country to her warriors, her statesmen, her artists, 

and her authors. 

6. Public amusements^ splendid reb'gious ceremonies, warlike preparations, 

and a display or a rigid police, as means of despotic power. 

7. The comparative virtue of tne enlightened and ignorant classes. 

8. On the value to a nation of the abstract sciences, the physical sciences, 

and literature. 

9. The associations excited by visiting Italy^ Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, 

cwisidered witii reference to their ancient history. 
.10. On the fine arts, as affecting the morals, refinement, patriotism, and 
religion of a country. 

11. On architecture, painting, poetry, and music, as tending to jnroduce 

and perpetuate religious impressions. 

12. On the comparative operation in obstructing the progress of truth, of 

the spirit of controversy, the reverence of antiquity, the pas^on of 
novelty, and the acquiescence in authority. 

13. On the character of Hume, Bobertson, Gibbon, and Mitfifrd, as histO' 

nans. 
X4u On the characteristics of man and government, as found in the savage, 
pastoral, agricultural, and commercial state. 

15. Qn patronage, emulation, and personal necessity, as promotive of lit- 

enuy exertion. 

16. On the effect of agricultture and manufactures on the morals of the 

community. 

17. On the infliience of Greek, Latin, English, and French literature on 

taste. 
-18. On novels formed on fashionable, humble, and sea life. 

19. Natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and literary history, considered in relation 

to the tendency of each to improve and elevate the intellectual 
faculties. 

20. Miss Edgeworth, Hannah More, and Mrs. Hemans. 

.21. The letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Horace Walpole, and 

Cowper.' 
22. Personal merit and poweiful friends, as promoting advancement in life. 
,23. The influence of Young's and Cowper's Poems. 

24. The commercial spirit of modem umes, considered in its influence on 

the political, moral, and literary character of a nation. 

25. StemekRabelais, and Cervantes. 

26. The difference of feeling in the young and the old, with regard to in 

novation. 
77. War, commerce, and missionary enterprises, as means of civilizing 
barbarous countries. 
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28. The politieal reformer, the soboolmaster, and the missioiiarjr. 

29. The country gentleman and the plebeian. 

30. Ancient and modem honors to tne dead. 

31. Common sense, gmius, andlearning, — their characteristicS| eompAra 

tive value, ana success. 

32. The profpects of a scholar, a politiciani and an independent genlleiiuuiy 

in the united States. 

33. Coii^tenkporaiy and suhseqnent narratives^ of histoffcal events. 

34. Franklin, Davy, and Fulton. The comparative value of their discovQ 

ries and improvements. 

35. The comparative influence of natural scenery, the institations of socie 

ty, ana individual genius on taste. 

80. Heraclitus, Democritus, £picuru8, and Diogenes. 

37. The ages of Queen Elizabeth, Charles the Second, Queen Anne, and 
the present age, considered in a literary point of view. 

S8. Egypt as desoribed h^jr Herodotus, Greece under Pericles, the Angnstan 
age of Rome, Spain under fsabelliu Italy in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and France under Louis the Fourteenth. 

39. Beading, writing, observation of men and manners, and the stody of 

nature, as means of intellectual devel^ment. 

40. Popular elections, a free press, and geneml education. 

41. The Btoman ceremonies, the system of the Druids, the religion of the 

Hindoos, md the sup^fstitipnsof the' American Indians. 

42. The literature and morals of a country, as affected by the efibrts of in- 

dividual minds, the prevailing religious faith, the established form ot 
government, and the employment most general among the people. 

43. Actions, words, maimers^ and expression m countenance, as mdoatiTS 

of character. 

44. The poets of England, Spain, France, and Italy. 

4(>. The military character of Napoleon, Washington, Wellington, Fieder 
ick the Great, and Charles the Twelfth. 

46. The ages of Augustus, Lorenzo de Medicis, Louis the Fourteenth, and 

Queen Anne. 

47. The religious iiistitutions of Egypt, Greece, and Borne. 

45. Politics, war, literature, and science, as a field for the exeicise of 

talents. 
49. Astronomy, Anatomy, the instinct of animals, and the moral and Intel 

lectnal nature of man, as affording proof of an intelligent Creator. - 
00. History, biographv, and fiction. 
61. The evils m a lil'e of soUtude, of fashion, <^ business, and of pvblio 

office. 
4%. On classical leliming, the study of mathematics, and of the -eeienoe of 

the human mind, ^s contributing to intellectual culture. 
63. On the operation of climate on the moral, intellectual, and militazy 

character. 

54. On the power of the oriental. Gothic, and classical snpecBtitions, to af 

feet tne imagination and tne feelings. 

55. On pastoral, epic, pnd drnmatic poetry. 

tJ6b On the rank and value of tlie mental endowments of Shakspeare, Sootl^ 

Locke, Newton, and the Karl of Chatham. 
87. Boman, Grecian, and Egyptian remains. 

58. On the influence of spring, summer, autumn, and winter upon the 

thoughts, feeling<», and iuingination. 

59. Britain, France, Italy, and Greece, as interesting to an American trav 

eller. 

60. On the pleasures of the antiquary, the traveller, the literary reclus^ 

and the man of business. 
^1. On the beneficial eflects of mechanics, chemistry, astronomr. and n«n4 
eulture. 
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BZ, On the influence of peace npon thfr condition of the ngnenltoriit, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, and the professional man. 

63. On the views of life taken by Democntns, Heraclitns, Diogenes, and 

Zeno. 

64. On the tendency of poetrj, history, and ethical science, to promote im- 

provement in virtue. 

65. Ob the influence on peisonal happineto, of natural temper, cultivated 

taste, external condition, and social intercourse. 

66. On novelty, sublimity, beauty, and harmony, as sonrtses of inrattficatloiu 

67. An<Ment ethics, considered as pictures of manners, as prooft of genitis, 

or as sources of entertainment. 

68. The union which a harmony of motive produces between men of dif- 

ferent pursuits, and that which results merely from a similarity of 
action. 

69. The respective claims of poetry, pidnting, architecture, and sculptoreii 

as means of refinement of taste. 
TO. Personal memoirs and formal histories, as illustrations of national pro 

gress. 
71. An old and a new country, as fields for enterprise. 
73. The si|periority of conscience to human laws. 

73. Ancient and modem notions of liberty. 

74. The scienti^c traveller and the missionary. 

7.1. A profound philosophy and a wide observation of men, as elements of 
a statesman. 

76. The pastoral and the hunter^s life. 

77. The war spirit in republics and in monarchies. 

78. Modem exploratiMis in Africa and America. 

79. The influence of devoti<«.to Uie person of the Sovereign in monarchies^ 

and to that of a popular favonte in republics. 

80. Explorations by sea and by land. 

81. The study of grammer, lo^c, and the mathamatics, as contributing to 

the development of the mtellectual powers. 

82. Personal beauty, elevation of rank, and the possession of riches, as 

passports in society. 

83. The ammal, the mineral, and the vegetable kingdoms, as fields of sc! 

entific discovery. 

84. The pulpit, the press, and the school room, as efficient agents on the 

morus of a people. 

85. The borse^ the cow, and the sheep, as contributing to the comfort and 

convenience of mankind. 
86^ The expectation of reward and the fear of punishmdrt, as affecting m 
^ moral a^nt. 

87. The pnrsmts of agriculture, the profession of arzbp, the business of 

trade, and the labors of the mechanic, as hCectijig the taste and 
morals of a people. 

88. Color, form, and size, as elements of physical beauty 

89. Quickness of perception, retentiveness of memory, and plodding per- 

severance, as contributiDg to mental advancement. 

90. The six follies of science. The quadrature of the circle ; tlie multipli- 
g cation of the cube; perpetual motion; the philosopb''^*8 stcoie; 

ma^c ; and judicial astrology. 
.91. Skepticism ana credulity compared as obstacles to inte^'^^Al Jn 

provement. 
08. Poetry and history considered as sources of amusement. 
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flUKnCCTfi VOB COLLOQUYS, OR COLLOQUIAL DISCU3SU»N8« 

1. Attachment to party as a ground of action, for an apright politician. 

2. On the defects and advantages of history, as affording a knowledgi> of 

the motives and actions of individuals, and of t£d character dT hu- 
man nature. 

3. Dn the good and bad effects of emulation. 

4. On the moral influence of the Christian Sabbath. 

5. On the influence of fashion on the judgment of right and wrong. 

6. On the influence of the multiplicity or books, on the interests of Utera 

turs and science. 

7. Deference to great names m philosophy, and to high rank in the social 

state. 
S. The enthusiast and the miifcter of fact man. 

9. On the advantages and disadvantages resulting to a scholar, from fr« 

quent intercourse with mixed society. 

10. On the effects of literary reviews, as at present conducted. 

11. On the comparative prevalence and strength of the principles of loyal 

ty and independence in man. 

12. On the character of ancient and modem patriotism. 

13. Of establishing a University in the cooAtry or in a city. 

14. Foreign travellers in the United States.* 

15. On the different views^ which literary men take of the world at their 

first antrance upon it. 

16. The difference of manners in Borne and in modem civilized states. 

17. On active profession, as injuring or assisting the efforts of a literary 

man. 

18. The comparative influence of govemmeats and of individuals, in effect 

in^ great puj[>llc improvements. 

19. The literary iniSuence of a reading public. • 
'20. The views taken of a nation, by itself and dfiien. 

21. The moral effects of public, and of domestic amusements. 

22. The effects of controversy on partisans, and on the public. 

J3. The influence of the Roman Gladiatorial shows, and of the Greek 
games, on the character of the people. 

24. The comparative effects of literature and ^ science, on the progress 

of civilization. 

25. The effect which acquaintance with foreign languages has upon the ' 

originality of a nation^s literature. 
29. The comparative influence of individuajls and learned societies in form 
in^ the literary character of a nationi 

27. The influence of the multiplication of books upon literature. 

28. The study of. nature, and of man, as ^affording a proper field for the 

poet. 

29. The standard of taste. 

30. The novels of Fielding, Richardson, and the author of Wayerley. 

31.* The comparative Importance of the expeditions to ascertain the North 
West passage, and the sonree of the i^iger. 

32. Intellectual, moral, and physical education. 

33. The prospects of Christianity in India. 

34. The satires of Horace and Juvenal. 

35. ficw far the right should be controlled by the expedient. 

36. On the comparative value of contemporaneous and posthumoitf fama 

37. On the evils of anarchy, and of an aisbStiiiry government 

38. Diligent observation or facts and phUbeophical use of themt 

39. On superstition and skepticism. 
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40. The self-deTotion of the Christua martyr and the Bomta patriot 

41 . Poets and novelists of the poor. 

42. Strafford and Sir Henry Vane the Yonnffer. • 

43. The idea of the beautiiol, as developed m Grecian literature and art. 

44. The influence of the association ol ideas on our practical operations. 

45. The moral and intellectual influence of the principle fk emuIati(Hi| oa 

systems of education. 

46. Entertaining mysteries^ novels of real life, and romantic or tupemata 

lal fictions, as aflbrdmg similar species of delight 
4*7. The Sacred and Profane poets. 

48. IfiHoaaiidlsaia^. 

49. Johnson and St PauL * 

50. Moore and David. 

51. Addison and St ^ohn. 
Se. Byron and EsekieL 
•S3. Hmne and Moaei^ 

8UBJEQTS FOB FOBSNSIG DISPUTATIONS. 

1. Whether the inereased facilities of intercourse between Europe and too 

United States be favorable to this country. 
21 Whether more evil or good is to be expected from the disposition man 

ifiested, at the present day, to try existing institutions oy first prin 

ciples. 
'3. Whether voting by ballot should be introduced into all elective and le 

g jslative proceedings. 

4. Whether forms of goverxmient exert any important influence on the 

g rowth and character of national literature. 

5. Whether any attempt should be made to preeerve severity of manners 

in a modem republic. 

6. Ou^t Congress to .pass anlntematiODal copy-riffht law. 

7. Is there reason to think that the pubHo mind will ever be more settled 

than at present, abon^ tiie chantcter of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

8. Whether more good Uian evil has resulted to the world, from the life 

and religion of Mahomet 

9. Whether popular superstitions, or enlightened opinions, be most favor 

-able to the ^wth of poetical literature. 
(0. Whether the Uterature of America be ii\juredby that of modem foreign 

countries. 
il< Whether a want of reverence be justly chargeable on our age and , 

country. 

12. Whether the diversities of individual character be owing more to phys- 

ical, than to moral causes. 

13. Whether the advancement of civil liberty be more indebted to intellect* 

ual culture, than to physical suffering. 

14. Whether the fine or the useAil arts afford the better field for the displiij 

of (Hriginality. 

15. Whether prosperity and increase of wealth have a favorable infiuenoe 

upon the manners and morals of a people. 
Itt. Whether moderp facilities of testing hterary efibrts by popular opinion, 
be unfavorable to the production of giMt works. 

17. Whether the choice of a representative should be restrieted to the in 

habitants af the town or district represented. 

18. Whether the sum of human happiness on earth be greater, bv a succes 

sion of generations, than it would have been by one continued race ; 
the number of inhabitants being the same. 

19. Whether: in a public seminary, the course of study established by rule 

should be the same for all. 
30. Do savage nations possess a full right to the soiL 

85 
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'21. Whether a State have a risht to recede from the Urnon. 
23. Whether, in tunes of political discnssKm, it is the dittj of ervery eitiMB 
to declare his opinion, and attach himself to some ptxtf* 

23. Whether there were greater facilities, in ancieikt times, for an individiud 

acquiring influence, than there are now. 

24. Wheuer the inequalities of our social condltioh he favorable to tiia 

progress of knowledge. 
Si5. Is it expedient to make colonies of conriotei 

26. Is the cause of despotism strengthened py ib» exterminatioiii ai tlM 

Poles. 

27. Whether the inequalities of genius in different covntries be owin^ t» 

moral caitaes. 
98. Whether inflicting capital punishments publicly has any tondeai^ la di 

minish crime. 
29. Whether the personal dependence, incident to a mizntto divisitm of 

labor in the arts and sciences, be dangerous to ouir free iaatitotisaB. 
90. Whether tiie influences which tend to perpetuate, be stnmger than thoea 
' which tend to dissolTO, the union oi the United States* 

31. Whether we should abstain from publishing the truth, from a fear lest 

the world be not prepared to receive iU 

32. Whether the popularity of a literary work Is' to be niD^ed as an evi 

dence of its real merits. 

33. Is there any objection to a man's propoeing hkoself for psbiio office^ 

and using means to obtain it 

34. Does prosel^tism favor the cause of trtith. 

35. Whether privateering be incident to the right et wtt*. 

36. Whether a written constitution he efficacioos hi seduriHg civil IMMy. 

37. Whether t&e progress of knowledge fessen the eBtimaSoB of the mi6 

arts. 
^ Whether the exclusion of foreign articles, to enoolirage doanetie man 

ufs^tores, be.Qonducive to public wealth. 
jid. Whether the world be advancmg* in moral improvemeiat. 

40. Whether the profiress of civill;sation diminish the love of martial ftlory. 

41. Whether person^ interest ih a subject of invest^fktti h^ tKt&rm>h tb 

the discovery of truth. 
4fL Whether the power of eloquence be diminished by the progi^ese iff Ul- 

erature and science* 
43* Whether the prevalence of despotism in Asia be occasioned prhieipa^ 

by physical causes. 

44. Whether the present circumstances of Europe f timish reason to es^peet 

an essential amelioration of human affairs. 

45. Do facts, or fiction, contribute most to mental enjoyment 

46. Whether writers ot fiction be morally responsible for miehttt^ ind pro 

fane language in their productions. 

47. The policy of requiring property qualifications for office, 
w. Ought capital punishments to be inflicted in fsmO of peaoe. 

49. Dow the system of modem warfare indicate any advaheeittent Itx civil 

izatiion. , 

60. Is the existence of two great political parties in our country deshshle. 
SL Has her union with Englaod bee& detrimental to Irelftzid. 

SUBJECTS FOB DELXBBRATITE, POLITICAL, CSmCAL, ffilLO 
SOPHIOALy AND LITESABY DISCUSSIOKS, DISQmsrTK>N9 
INQUIBIES, &C. 

1. On the right of legislative bodies to provide by law fi>r titie siuu>ort d 

religion. (Deliberative Discussion.) . 
a. The character Of a philosophical historian. (Philosophical Disquisition.^ 
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X Tbe effect ofjirBTidliiig pbfloiophicel yinn on the itjleof elegaiit Utaf 
■tnre. (iKMuwitioD.) 

4. On the kUeij^ desenemcy of animalu and yeg^tables in AmerioAi 

(PhiloBopmoal Ducnssion.) 

5. Whether works qfimagiQation shonld be dengned to piodnoe a ipedilo 

moral effect {lAtenrr DiBcnsaioa.) 

6. The En^sh styles that haye attracted the most imitators. (literary 

Disquisitioii. ) 

7. " Mahomet All." (PoUticaJ Disquisition.) 

• & Whether natimial litentare is to oe refiurded more as a canse or a con^ 

sejinence of nationa] refinement (DeliberatiTe Disonssion.) 
d. Originality in literatnie, aa affected by lomnd ciiticis^ (Litenuy Dia 

fniaitiony 
rD. The inflnence of snperstftioB on science and Bteratnre. (PhSktoiihioal 

Disfnisition.) 
11. On th« materiality ol'liabt c Philosophical Dispdtatioii.) 
1^2. Is the prekervatioo of Uie balance of power a jostUUble eailM of iw. 

(Dcubentiye Discnssion.) 
13b On the causes of the yarietV of ooxpplexioii and flgnre !a the Inmutai 

species. (Phflosopfaical Disputation.) 
14. On the potiay of enoonragiBg mannfactming dtabBshmenis in tha 

Unitea States. (DeliberatiTe Discussion.) 
1& The merits of jgeotogical systems. (Disquisition.) 

16. The comparatiye interest and importance of Gfedati and Boman htfr- 

tofy. (Literary Discnssioo.) 

17. The causes of the iHresentpecnniaiydktresses of the comqiaiwialirorfdi 

' (Disqmsitioii.^ 
1&. The efiiBcts of the crasades. (Literary Inqmrr.) 
19. Changes in English style, since the time of Milton. (Llteraiy Dlscua- 

sion.) 
JOu. CemparatiYe advantages of politics and literatuM as professions m this 

coontiy. (Deliberatiye Discussion.) 

21. The influence of the dramatic writers on the age of Elizabeth and 

Ckarles the Second. (Literary Diseossion.) 

22. The restoration of (Sreece to potinoal independence. (Deliberative Dis 

cnssion.) 

23. The literary influence of the early Enf llsh prose writers. (Litenuy 

DisquisitioB.) 
34 Of presenting Utentare and science in popular foims. (Literary Die 

enssion.) 
25» Manual and inteHectnal labor. (Philosophical piscussion.) 
26. Will the present pr<^xMed parliamentary reform mdaoger the monarch 
' ieal and aristoeratioal portion of the British constitution. (Deliber 

ative Discussion.) 
2X. iJBBnortanoeef independent criticism to the growth of national literature. 

(Literary Disquisition.) 
aSk Oausesof ill health in titenuy men. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

29. The influence of superstition on science and literature. (Philosophioal 

Disciasioa.) 

30. English biography aad Preach memoirs. (Literary Discussion.) 

81«^ Are political iBBprovements best effectad by rulers, or the people 

(DeliberatiTe Discussion.) 
3B^ The influence of ancient art on andent litentnze. (Litersiy l^uis 

ition.) 
99. The poet of an early aee. and of a ciyilized one. (Literazr Discussion.) 
34. Comparative utilihr of tne mcoal and physical sciencee, in the present 

age. . (PMlosopnml Discussion.) 
^iS. Ob what does the 8Bcur£fy of on uistitntions depend? (PoHtioal I^ 

Quisition.) 
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36. The expediency .of intervention by one nation in the civil and pahbo 

contests of others. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

37. The evils and benefits of large books. (Literary Diseassion.) 

38. Skepticism and love of trath, as indications of mental character and 

vifi^or. (Philosophical Discussion.) 
JO. Tenoency of free mstitations to bring first principles into qaestioik 
I (Deliberative Discussion.) 

%40. The infiuence of Lord Bacon's writings on the progress of Jmowledgei 
(Philosophical Discussion.) 

41. An author's writing many books, or resting his fame on a few. (Liter 

ary Discussion.) > 

42. Universal suffrage. (Political Disquisition.) 

43. The resources and encouragements of elegant literature in the Old and 

New World. (Literary Discussion.) 

44. The comparative power of moral and physical causes in fbrmlng the 

American character. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

45. Are short terms of political office desirable ? (Deliberative Discussion.) 

46. Modem imitation or the ancient Greek tragedy. (Literary Disquisition.) 
€J. The real or supposed decline of science, at the present day. (Phik»- 

ophioal Disquisition.) 

48. Enjnish novels in the reigns of Oeorge the Second and George tli0 

Third. (Literary Discussion.) 

49. The expediency of making authorship a profession. (Philosophioal 

Discussion.) 
60. Whether patriotism was inculcated to exoesss in the ancient republics. 
(Deliberative Discussion.) 

51. The life and services of Linnseus. (Philosophical Disquisition.) 

52. The observance ofpoeticalJQBtice in fibtitioBS writings. (LitenuyDia 

quisition.) 

53. Greek and Boman comedies. (Critical Disquisition.) 

'«$4. Education as uming to develope all the faculties eoually, or to foster 
individual peculiiuities of taste and intellect. (Philosophical Discus- 
sion.) 

55. Utility of chemical Imowledge to professional men. (Philosophical 

Disqnisiticm.) 

56. The expediency of religious establishments under any form of civil 

goverment. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

57. On the practicability of reaching the North Pole, and the advantages 

which would attend such an expedition. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

58. Should the right of sufi'rage in anv case depend upon different prin- 

ciples, as it respects different classes or mdiviauals in the same 
country. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

59. On the probability of prolonging the term of human life', by the aid of 

physical or moral causes. (Philosophical Discussion.) 

60. Upon the Huttonian and Wemerian theories of the earth. (Philosoph- 

ical Disputation.) 

61. On the use of heathen mythology in modem poetry. (Literary DiscDs> 

sion.) 

62. On the tendency of a legal wovision for the support of the poor, ti 

diminish human misery. (Deliberative Discussion.) 
53. The moral tendency of the natural sciences. (Philosophical Discus 

sion.) 
'M. The merits of the histories of Hume and Lingard. (Literary Discus 

sion.) 
35. Liberal principles^ as affecting the strength of a government. (Dehb 

erative Discussion.) 
96. Political patronage in Republics. (Political Disquisitions.) 
??. The poet of an early, and of a civilized age. (Literary Discussion ; mm 

N0..33.) 
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Axe mental rasonrow and moral eneray moit deyeloped in tmpcmoipM 

men ? (PhUosophical Diacossion.) 
CQ. Whether heat have an independent ezistenoe. (Philosophical Diipa 

tations.) 
*70. On the probable disposition and mutual relation of the fixed stars. 
*71. On the alleged improYement in the art ci oompositioii sinoe tiia age of 

Queen iome. 

72. On the* expediency of a national university. (Deliberative Discussion.) 

73. Whether the climate of any country have undergone any peimanent 

change. (Philosophical Disputation.) 

74. Whether extensiveness of territory be favorable to the preservatioa of 

a republican form of government. 

75. What reasons are there for not expecting another great epic poem 

(Literary Inquiry.) 

76. The probaoility of the study of the dead languages always being essen 

tial to a liberal education. 

77. Why are men pleased with imitation, and disgusted with mimicry ? 

78. What grounds are there distinct firom revelation, to believe in me im 

mortolity of the soul ? 

79. On the coonparative utility of the moral and physical scienceSi in tiia 

United States. 

80. The views entertained of the duties and objects of public offloas by the 

incumbents. 
61. The use of a diversity of languages. 
8S. The amount and character of crime in an age of baibazism, and an age 

of laws. 
83. An inquiry into the cause of the growth of the power of ancient Borne. 

The favoring circumstances, — character of tne people, — local situa 

tion, — early institutions of the republic, — condition of other states. 
64. The use of ballads and popular songs in a rude and in a civilized age. 
85. The assistance derived rrom friends, party, and wealth, in a democracy ; 

and from ancestry, court favor, and tiue, in a despotism. 
861 The favorite of nature, and the creature of art 

87. The connexion of religious celebrations with public festivities, as seen 

both in Pafi&n and Christian countries. 

88. Oomparison of Horace's reasons for abandoning ineliflion, ( See Book 1st, 

Ode 2dthf Parens Deorum,) with those that mi(pt affect a modem 
skeptic. 

89. Comparison of Hume with Sallust in the delineation of character. 

90. Sketches of character, as given b^ the historian, with Shakspeare's (or 

tiie dramatist's) mode of acquainting us with men. 

91. Spoken and written language, as deceptive or inefficient modes of com- 

munication. (Note, We are often disappointed in reading, what we 
much admired in hearing. ^ 

92. The advantiures and disadvantages of negative character. (Note. "De- 

ficiency of character is oftener taken for positive perfection ; want of 
ardor is exalted into self-cOmmand and superior prudence. The cold 
and indifferent never offend by zealous interference, and never get 
into difficulties.") 

98. The causes which have checked progress, or improvement in moral and 
physical science, or in arts and government. 

M. The triumphs of the soldier and tne philosopher, as of Alexander and 
Aristotle, Bonaparte tflkd Cuvier. 

95. Elevation of rank, as affecting turpitude of character. 

96. The influence of successive generations, instead of one permanent race^ 

on human improvement. 

97. The English langna^ge as it is spoken, and as it is written. 

96. Of what classes of pleasure and gratification are those unfortunate 
beings susceptible, who are destitute of th^senses of sight and hear 
ing, as well as the faculty of speech ? 

35* 
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M. Ii the kn of sight, or of speech, the neeter depriTelien ? 

100. Of making chaii^ in tne potiticar consUtanoB of free states, 

(I>eliberafciv« Discussion.) 

101. Tne histoiy of Astronomy. (Disquisition.) 

102. The grounds for thinking that the Malaria will eTentnally depopvlale 

Borne. (Phik)6(^oan>ispiitation.) 

103. TIm effects on American literature, of a oommnnity of language with 

England. (Literanr Discussion.) 

iOL The eomparaUTe acmintaffes of Western Africa and Hayti, for odo- 
nizing free blacks, f Delioerative Discussion.) 

W6. A histwy of English Ltteratore, in which some notice mir^ be taken of 
the origin and progress of the language, the influx of dirorent terms ; 
the peoaUar stylM which from age to age have been predominant; 
the writers who have contributed to vary, and those who have aa- 
aiited in fixing Its prosent ferm, struotnro and ohapaoter ; the inflnenee 
of the introduction pf scientific terms, -^ the Latin and Greek s^le^ 
the FrsDoh style ; the Saxon peculiarities, —an enumeration of tiie 
wiiters who may be -ooBsidered as ot standard authority, ~* the poets 
ttie historians, — the essayists. — the monl, metaphysiealj religioas» 
pidklogical, phUos(»liicaf ana sciendflc writers, — rae CK^ioosBesa, 
precision, force, and elegance of the language ; the pro^>eots of its 
allsfation, extinction, or univarsal preya]«Mse, — the enaraoter, style, 
beauties, defects and influence of the writings of the remothre die- 
tingnished authors of each age, — the subjects \Hiieh they treated 
and the interest felt by the oi^iliied world in genend on theae 
subjects respectively. fThese hints will probably fhmish snbjeeta 
for many dissertations, disquiffltions, &0., connected wito th^ birtorf 
of Ens^ literatuie.] 

SUBJECTS FOB POEVS m EKGLISH^ LATINy aSESK| fte. 

1. Numina Veterum, or the Ancient Divinities. 

5. Nature, the source of poetic inspiration. 

9* On the discovery of nerouianenm. (Greek.) 
4. On the pleasures and pains of tho student* 

0. On the puiBuit of fame. 

6. Ode to fancy- 

7. Eloouence. 

8. Anticipation. 

9. A vision of ambition. 

10. The missionary. 

11. Ad spem. HLiatin.) To hope. 

12. Novelty. (Greek.) nav mrwrn. 

13. Adpacem. (Latw.) 

14. Contemplation. 

15. On fame. 

16. On Mnk and titles. 

17. On clvU Uberty. 

18. Befinement 

SUBJECTS FOB DISSEBTATIONS. 

1. On diversity of talents among mankind. 

2. On the dependence of the mental operations on the condition of tho 

corporeal firame. 

3. On the causes of tiie superiority of character in modem Europe. 

4. On the causes, which, independent^ of tlieir merit, have conMbnted to 

elevate the ancient dassles. 
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S^ Mittm tad Homer eooCnflted and compand. 

6. On the literature of tbfl Romans, as affected by their yreniBae n t, n 

ligion, and state of society. 

7. The influence of the fine arts upon religion. 

8. The interest attached to places where oistinguished persons ha^e dwdt, 

or which poets have commemorated. 

9. The importance of a popular history, in which the actions of men shall 

be represented according to the principles of the Christian religion. 

10. The peculiar faoilities, in modem times, for effecting great purposes ia 

gDvemment and in religion. 

11. A comparison of the domestic life of the ancient Greeks and Bamaos, 

and that of our own countrymen. 

12. On the influence of Christianity in producing the moral and intoUectnal 

reyival of Europe, after the dark ages. 

13. On the utility of the study of political economy, considered in relation 

to our own country. 
14^ On the necessity of public and {Hivate patronage, to the advancement 
of literature m our country. 

15. The geotogical age of the wond. 

16. Agitation, as a means of effecting reform. 

17. Tne conflict of duties. 

18. On the benefit accruing to an iodiyidal from a knowledge of the phjri 

cal sciences. 

19. On Christianity, as afiboting oar domestic habits. 

20. ScTerity of manners in a republic. 

21. Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

22. The influence of fashion on our moral judgments. 

23. The power of the law in free states. 

24. The character of Chief Justice Marshall. 
SS. Distanotions of rank in the United States. 

26. The enoouragement to young men to edooato themaelveB, ezolosiTely 

or chiefly tor high pouticaToffices. 

27. Origroality of tho^t supposed to be jieoessarily lessened as the woild 

grows older. 
2a Modes of publishing, droulating, and perpetoating literaiy works in 
different ages ana countries. 

29. Lafayette. 

30. The uresponsibleness of anonyxnoos writings. 

31. The respect due from conquerors to works of art. 

32. The effect of maritime enterprises on the inteUeotoal charaottr of a 

nation. 

33. The field opened for men of enterprise in the West 

34. Respect for public monuments, wnether triumphal or for the dead. 

35. Character and writings of Sir James Mackintosh. 

36. Literary character of our first settlers. 

37. The infirmities of men of eenius. 

38. The prospects of genuine liberty in Eur(^. 

39. The benefits to be derived from the institution of Lyceums. 

40. The benefit accruijiff to an individual from a knowledge of the exact 

sciences. (Seel^ 18.) - . 

41. Prospecto of younff men in the different learned professions 
4i2. The character of Socrates. 

43. Long Life. 

44. On 9ie charge of ingratitude made against republics. 

45. The effect or ihe nmversal diffusion of knowledge on the well-bemg or 

society. 

46. The domestic life of the Romans. 

47. The domestic life of the Greeks. 

48. The domestic life of the ancient Egyotians. 
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48. On ima^ati<m and sensibility, as a£focted bv the age of the indiTidnaL 

50. Of making changes in an author's works to adapt them to modern taetes. 

51. On the recljprocu influence of literature and mOTals. 

52. On simplicity and ornament in writing. 

53. Characteristic defects of modem English poetry. 

54. The effects of seclusion and of society upon the literary character. 

55. Public opinion, as a standard of righL 
fi6. The moral power of sympathy. 

SI, The different views wnicn literary men take of the world, at their ftnt 
entrance upon it. (See Collooay, No. 15.) 

58. The Tiew which a great mmd takes of its own productions. 

59. The principal charts preferred against the present age, by philoflcphers 

and philanthropists. 

60. Chaucer and his aee. 

61. Visits to remarkable places. 

62. The contributions of oratory to literature. 

63. The influence of the multiplication of books uix)n literature. 

64. The effect of belief in immortality upon literature. 

65. The restraints imposed, ii^ modem times, on the warlike spirit. 

66. The hrric poetry of Scotland. 

67. The fate of reformers. 

68. The dread of the prevalence of skepticism. ' 
60. Ages of action and of reflection. 

70. The moral tendency of tiie principles of Makfaus. 

71. The education of the senses. 

72. On the acquisition and use of intellectual power. 

73. The litwary character Of the sacred Scriptures. 

StJBJECTS FOB OBATIONS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, ULTO^ 
GREEK, SPANISH, HEBREW, &C, ESSAYS, &C 

1. The utilitarian system of education. 

2. Self sacrifice. 

3. Philanthropy. 

4. On the names of Deity, in the Hebrew Scriptures. (Hebrew.) 

5. On the old age of the scholar. 

6. On the importance of classical literature. 

7. On the durability of our political institutions. 

8 The effect of miracles on the character of the Jews. (Hebrew^ 

9. On the progress of the exact sciences in France and England. (Essay.) 

10. On the progress of literature. (Greek.) 

11. On the Koman character and institutions. (Latin.) 

12. On the dignitpr and utility of the philosophy of the human mind. 
23. The aspect or revolutions on tile advancement of the mind 

14. On the decline of poetry. 

15. On the cultivation of the taste and imagination 

16. On the fallacy of history. 

17. On literary evils. 

18. On the Influence of philosophy on (Thristianity. 

19. On the influence of the arts and sciences on civil liberty. 

20. On the different styles of eloquence prevailing at different periods of 

society. 

21. Public opinion. 

22. The spirit which should accompany our repubfioan inatitatkms. 

23. Public station. 

24. A salutary oration. 

25. A valedictoiy oration. 
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90. On an acquaintance with the Spanish lanj^nage and literature. (In 
Spanish.) 

27. On the character o£ Byn>n. 

28. On the progress of rennement 

29. On the condition and prospects of the American people 

30. On the sublimity of the Holy Scriptores. 

31. De reoentioribns com ant£q[iiiB ooUatis; or, anetenti ana modems 

compared. (In lAtin.^ 

32. On American feeling. 

33. On national eloaaence. 

34. The influence or commie upon letters. 

35. A modem canon of criticism. 

36. Supposed degeneracy of the ase. 

37. No good that is possible, but shall one day be^rsaL 

38. Public recreations. 

39. Empiricism. 

40. The literary profession. 

41. Moral effort * 
^2. De Yiromm illustrium exemplis. (Latin.) Tne examples of Qlustrious 

men. 

43. Criticism. 

44. The Christian philosophy, its p<^tical. application. 

45. Mental refinement. 

46. Popularity. 

47. Decision of character, as demanded in oor day and coontry. 
4a The character of Lord Bacon. 

49. The diversities of character. 

50. Literary justice. 

51. Superstition. 

52. The influence of speculative minds. 
53 A.i!iieric&ii aristooracv 

54! The value of the political lessons left us by the founders of our fi«t 
institutions. 

55. Enthusiasm. 

56. De mortuis nil nisi bonnm. (Latin.) Speak no etll of the dead 

57. The spirit of reform. 

58. The spirit of ancient and modem education. 

59. The lot of the portrayer of passion. 

60. The love of trath — a practical prineipU 

61. The progress of man. 

62. Radicalism. 

63. Ancient veneration for the public. 

64. The dangers of intolerance under a popular government. 

65. The dangers to which the minds of young men in our country are 

expoee(L 

66. The character and prospects of the State of New York. 

67. Mutation of taste. 
66. Patriotism. 

69. Every man a debtor to his profession. 

70. Of living in times of great mtellectual eitcitement. 

71. The diffusion of scientific knowled^ among the people. 

72. The importance of efforts and institutions for the diffusion of know- 

ledge. 

73. Eariy prejudieus. 

74. The aavancement of the age. 

» 75. The progress of human nature. 

76. Moral sublimity. 

77. Home — the American home. 

73. The permanence of literary fame. 
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79. The olidiiii of the age OD the young neii^f Amedoa. 

80. On Physiognomy. (In Hebrew.) 

81. Sor la B^yolution Francaise. (French.) On tiM French Beroliittoai 

82. On decision of character. 

83. On innovation. 

84. On the restoration of Greece* 

85. De institutomm AmericAnoram eventlU eft Ubertetie eanan edgnao 

tione. (Latin.) 

86. The middle ages. 

87. De oracolis. (Latin.) 

88. The heroic character. 

89. The duties of republican citizens. 
00. The duties of an American citizen. 

91. On republican inatltntioBs «• affecting priTate eharaetor. 

92. On imagination as affecting individual nappineea. 

93. On war. 

94. De Bomans libertatis et eloquontiee cam. The deelino of 

liberty and eloquence. 

95. Views of happineaa. 
9S. De Gail Mam sbvo. (Latin.) The age of Gains Harins. 

. 97. SkoBticism. 
9& De testis diebus qui aoftra ia Umveraitnte celebnatnr. (Latiii.) 
99. Modem patriotism. 
LOO. De llteiis Latinis. 

1(M^ TIm eaerifioes and raoopipeafle of Uterary Hfe^ 
tOS. i^i de artibas Ingenuis m civitatiboa AmerioiP spevtadnm tift 
103. Tlie American literary character. 
£04. De Loconim in animum vL 
103. Maityvdona. 
100. Seeratefe. (Greek.) 

107. De prisooram diis. ifLathi.) The ancient dlvimtsM. 
106. On the zecaprocal inflnenoe of genius and knowledge. 

109. On the revolutionary spirit of modem times. 

110. On tlie durability of the Federal Union. 

111. Present influences on A^neiiowi literatue^ 
112 The return to Palestine. 

113. De Graecarum literarum atnd^ (UUin.) 

114. De vitsB in Universitate nostra. 

115. Elements of poetry and romMMe in AsMdoa. 

116. De philosophisB studio. 

117. The pride of scholarship. 

118. The physical sciences. 
119 The present and former oooditioB of Greeof* ( Qtl iir.) 

120. De oratoribus Americanis* 

121. Periodical literature. .^ 

122. De hujus temporis indole. 

123. The teacher. 

124. De eloquentin studio in scholia nostria neglMlOb 

125. American political influences. 

126. De litcrarum scholia nostris. 

127. The scholar* 8 ho^. 

128. De rebus pretoritis et presenUbue* 

129. Pursuit or universal truth. 

130. Literse Americanie. 

131. Revolutions of literature. 

132. De lingnsB Latin sb hoc tempore ustk 

133. The ttOcing of Some by the Gauls. 

134. The progress of human sentiments. 

135. The pohtical prospects of Bussia. 
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tsa. The adyantages of speaking in French — in Greek, &o. 

137. The moral influence of science. 

138. The prospects of America. 

139. Literary vanity. 

140. The cmsades. 

141. On artificial aids to memory. 

142. On Phrenology. 

143. On Mesmerism. 

144. On the proneness of genins to theorizing. 
^145. On intellectoal culture. 

146. On the prevalence of erroneoos viewB of the talue of metaphyfieal 

science. 

147. The contributions of the fine arts to the pleasures of the domestio 

circle. 

148. The prospects of a universal language. 

149. On ancient and modem domooracy. 

150. On Aristocracy. 

161. The future prospects of the United Statoi. 



xcrx. 

UST OP WORKS CONSULTED IN THE PREPARATION OP 

THIS VOLUME. 

In presentise a list of authorities which have been consulted in the pre 
paration of thn volume, the author makes this ^neral acknowledgment — 
that, as useftilnesB, not originality, has been his aim, he has in some in 
stances copied verbatim from the pages of those in whom he has found any 
thing of value subservient to his purpose ; in some he has taken the liberty 
to alter the phraseology, and in otners entirely to remodel the principles 
which he has found scattered throughout these authorities. The works to 
which he has been most largely indebted, are Booth*s Principles of English 
Composition, Walker's Teacber*s Asssistant, Newman's, Blair's, Whately's, 
and Jamieson's Bhetoric, and Jardine's Principles of English Composition. 
Other works from which he has gleaned something of value, or hints for 




'8 

Prosodia Ra^nalis : Craliibe's ^n^onymes ; Harris's ^rmes ; Piokboume on 
the English Verb; D'Israeli's Curiosities of Modem Literature; Walker's, 
Johnson's, Sheridan's, Bichardson*8, and Webster's Dictionaries ; Locke's 
Essay on the Understanding; Watts on the Mmd; Dictionary of Quotar 
tions ; Andrew's and Stoddard's, and Adam's Latin Grammars ; Murray's, 
Brown's, Felton's, Lennie's. Parker's, and Fox's English Grammars; 
Hedge's Logic ; EncyclopsBdia Americana ; Dictionary of Arts and Scien 
oes ; Towne's AnalyBis of Derivative Words ; American First Class Book 
Mayo's Lessons on Objects ; Miller's Practice of English Composition 
Lockhart's Life of Scott ; Taylor's Elements of Thought ; Hannam's Pulpit 
Assistant ; Claude's Essay on the Composition of a Sermon ; The London 
Quarterly Journal of Education; Beauties of History; The Spectator; 
Uin's Bhetorical Class Book ; Lallemand's Artillery Service ; Beclard's 
fhysioloffir; Poole's English Parnassus; The School and the School 
master :Bentlev's Miscellany ; Quarles' Books of Emblems ; Knox's i;ssays 
Hay's Biograpny. 
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INDEX OP SUBJECTS NOTICED IN THIS WOKfc 



Abstracts, page 211. 
Accent, its effect, 16. 

" Acute, 28 and 31. 

" Graye, 28 and 31. 

** Circumflesc, 28 and 32. 
Acrostic, 289. 
A«ite type, 312. 

Affixes, Alphabetical Synopsis of, 37. 

" to Affixes, 38. 
Alexandrine yerse, 232 and 236. 
Allegory. 131. 

^* Different kinds of, 132. 

" Instances of, note, 132. 
Alliteration, 151 and 283. 

'* Useful as an aid to MenuMy, 
102. 

" Bemarkable instances oi, 152. 

** Alphabetical, note, 152. 
Allusion, 149. 

Ambassadors, Titles of, 190. 
Amphibrach, 231. 
Amplification, 65 and 218. 

« Object of, 218. 
Anagrams. 86. 
Analogy, 110. 

" the foundation of Simile, 
Comparison, and I!mblem, 
note, 123. 
Analysis, RhetcMrical^ note, 306. 
AnapsBst, 231. 
AnapsBstic yerses, 231. 

" of ^niiat they consist, 233. 

** Dr. Carey's remarks on their 
Effect, note, 239. 
Anticlimax, 149. 
Antistrophe, 286. 
Antithesis, 125. 

'< Bulesof, 126. 

** Author of LacoQ*B Remarks 
on, note, 126. i 

Antonomasia, 63. 

" much used bv historical writ- 
ers, note, 65. 
Aphseresis, 76. 
Apologue and Fable, 136. 
Apostrophe, 28, 30, 77, 143. 

" peculiar (as a rhetorical fig- 
ure) to Poetiy and Oratory, j 



Apothem, Apothegm, or Apoph- 
thegm, 300. 
Argumentatiye, 300. 

^ Writing, example of, in a de- 
fence of Literary Studies 
in Men of Business, 223. 
Asterisk, 28 and 32. 

Ballad, 287. 

Barbarism, 92. 

Bathos, notes, 64 and 303. 

Beauty in Writing, 104. 

Bernard De Bohan, Description o^ 

173. 
Bianca Capello, 322. 
Biographical Sketch, 322. 
Black Eyes and Blue, 287. 
Blank Verse, 241. 
Bombast, notes, 64 and 308. 
Books, Technical Terms relating to^ 

OxO* 

** in Folio, Quarto, Octayo, Du 
odecimo, &c., 313. 
Bookbinders' marks for foldiniF, &o. 

313. 
Bourgeois. 312. 
Boutes, Bunes, note, 242. 
Bowdoin Prize Dissertation on the 

Literary Character of Dr. Samuel 

Johnson, 381. 
Brace, 28 and 31. 
Brackets, 27 and 30. 
Breye, 28 and 30. 
Breyier, 312. 
Bucolics, 289. 
Burlesque, 297. 

" Happy instances of, in seyanl 
styles, note, 297. 
Burletta, 297. 
Butterfly and Humming Bird, TlM^ 

an Allegory, 135. 

Csesura, proper position of, 234. 

Cantata, 287. 

Canzonet, 287. 

Capital Letters, Rules for the Use of, 

Cards — Ceremonious, Business, and 
Wedding, — forms of, 195, 196, W 
Caxvt, 2d and 32. 
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OataehresiB, 60. 

** literal meaoing of, note, 70. 
'* the foundation of many wit- 
ticisms, note, 70. 
Catch-wardL313, 
Cedilla, or Gerilla, 28 and 31. 
Charade. 139 and 28S. 
Chesterfield, Lord, his diiApprobation 

of wafers, 195. 
Choice of Texts, 390. 
CircamlocnUon, 63. 
Claoses, 17. 

^ neuter, active transitive, ac- 
tive intransitive, passive, 
relative, and subjunctive, 
18. 
Clearness, 94 
Climax, 147. 

" the language of passion, note, 

148. 
" and Antithesis united, note. 

148. 
" purpose of, note, 148. 
College Exercises, Specimens of, 324. 
** Poem, Extunple of a, on the 
Pleasures and Pains of the 
Student, 336. 
CoHoquv, 324. 

M Example of a, 327. 
<< Subjects for, 406. 
Colon, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Column, 313. 
Comedy, 296. 
Comma, its meaning and use, 27 and 

29. 
Common Metre, note, 23fk 
Composition, BUroduction and 300. 
** Narrative, descriptive, didac- 
tic, persuasive, pkthetic, 
argumentative, 300. 
** Directions for revising, &c., 

303. 
*' Bulof for the mechanical 6x- 

* ecution ofl 304. 
^ Correction or a, An Example 

of, 307 and 308. 
« of Words, 34. 
" of a Sermon, 390. 
Comparison, 122. 

^ how differing from Simile and 
from Metaphor, notes, 122. 
<< under what heads it may be 
reduced, 123. 
, " the foundation of, 123. 
« when not to be used, 123. 
** Bules relating to. 123. 
Compound Sentences, zoimation of 
from Simple ones. So. 

36 



Compound Words, 3& 
Conclusion,. 209. 
Conference, 324. 

** SubjecU for, 405. 
Confirmation, 209. 
ConiunQtion, and how avoided, n^ 

Connected Narrative from Scattered 

Facts, 1S7. 
Construction of Sentences, 93. • 
Conundrums, note, 140. 
Conversation, or Simple Dialogue, 7. 
Conversion of Poetry into Prose, 76. 
Correction of the Press, marks used 

by printers in, 310 and 311. 
Couplet, or Distich, 230. 
Critical Notice, 317. 

" Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Criticism, 318. 
Crotchets, 27 and 30. 
Cut, representing the manner in 

wnich a letter should be folded, 

189. 

Dactyle, 231. 

Dactylic Verse, is properly defective 

AnapsBstic, note,T233. 
Dash, 28 and 30. 
Defence of Literary Studies in Men 

of Business, 223. 
Definition, 105. 
Deliberative Discussion. 350. 

« Subjects for, 410. 
Derivation and Composition of Words, 
34. 
" Modes of, 36. 
" ' Exercises in, 39. 
Derivative Words, 35. 
Description, 165. 

*' Effect of Figurative Language 

in, note, 177. . 
" Classes of, 166. 
' Terms appropriate for, 166. 
** Selection of Circumstances 

in, 167. 
« Sir Walter Scott*s aocuraoy 

in, note, 167. 
** of a country, canals, 168. 
" of rivers, 168 and 170. 

of climate, coasts, Ibrests, 
woods, houses, level coun 
try, mountains, 169. 
" of^ages, 170. 
'* of persons, of a sensible ob 

ject, 171. 
" of Mary, Queen of Scots, 172 
^ -of a tieautiful woman, nott^ 

173. 
** of Bernard DeBohan, 173. 
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DMOriptioii of a fimB4ooldzig man, 
fUft4 174. 
M of tlie elephant, 175. 
** of afttajnl WMienr, 175 and 
176. 
. <* UfeofEpii3ieteiB,M<^75. 
DeacriptiTe, Intrvduetion and 300. 

<^ Poetry, instaocce of, 299. 
Diakgue (simple), 7 and 324. 

•< about doffs, 12. 
Diction, Poetio, 77>. 
Didactic, Intro<hution and 300. 

^ Poetry, inBtancee of, 299. 
Dieereeia, 27, 31, and 77. 
Diamond Type, 312. 
DifiTerence, 105. 

Diminution, or Liptotes, nottf, 142. 
Dirootioat, Grammaticiu, 8S. 

*^ for the Diyisioa of a Subject, 

215. 
** tot acquiring a Good Style, 

302. 
^ for revising and correcting 

Compositions, 303. 
« in Letter Wilting. [Ste 

Lttttrs.] 
** for ^upeiBcriptiona and Fonns 
of Address to Persons of 
every Bank, mat«, 190. 
Diaeussicm, 344. 

** Different Kinds of, as pbiloe- 
ophical, literary, political, 
moral, &c., 344. 
^ Philosophical^ Example Of, on 
the Expediency of making 
Autiiorship a Profession, 
345. 
<* a Literary, on "The merits of 
the Histories of Huneand 
Lingard,*' 349. 
^ a DelU)erative, on Liberal 
Principles as affecting the 
Strength of GoYemment, 
350. 
*< Subjects for, 408 and 410. 
Piapntation, 355. 

** Philosophieal and Forensic, 

355. 
M Forensic, Example of, on the 
question, *' Whether Pop- 
ular Superstitions, or En 
lighted Opinion, he most 
favorable to the growth of 
• Poetical Literature," 355. 
** Philosophical, Example of a, 
on the question, ** Whether. 
Intellectual Improvement 
be favorable to the produc- 
tionB of the Inagination,'* 



Disquisition, 341. 

" how it diffon horn a 

tation, 341. 
« E&ical, political, scientifie, 

' and literary, 3^ 
M Ethical, Example of, on << The 
strict application of Moiml 
Rules to the PoUct of 
States," 342. 
Dissertation, 338. 

" Example of, on *^ The Causes 
which, mdependently of 
their Merit, nave contrib- 
uted tp devate the Ancient 
Chissics," 981. 
'* Bowdoin Prize, on the Life 
and Character of Dr. John- 
son, 381* 
<« Subjects for, 414. 
Distich, or Couplet, 230. 
Distinction, lOOu 
Divisions of a Subject, 215. 

" of a Sermon, 392, 
Double Pica, note, 312. 
Drama, 296. 

*^ Rules for the construction of 
the, 296. 
Dramatic Composition, l^lnda ot, 206. 
Dramatic Poetry, 294. 
Duet, note, 287. 
Duodecimo, 313. 

Echo Verses, 243. 
Eclogue, 290. 

^ how it differs from Idyl, 99a 
Ellipsis, 28, 30, 77. 
Elegiac Poetiy, 269. 
Elegy, Oray's, written in a Goonti^ 

CUiuroh-yard, 291. 
Elision, 76. 
Emblem, note, 122. 

'* Foundatkm of Simile and 
Comparison, note, 123. 
Empire of Poetiy, by Fimtenelle, 133. 
En^h Oration, 362. 

<* on Publiq Station, 362. 

»* "The UtIUtarian System ;"' 

«Cui Bono," 367. 
«* " Public Opinion," 371. 
\ *< Valedictory, The Spirit thit 
should accompany our Be- 
publican Institutions, 374. 
English Pruner, note, 312.^ 
English Verse, specimttis of different 
lunds of, 235. 
« how divided, 23L 
" how they teiminatie, 232. 
English, Language of the, 6L 
Enallage, 77. 
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Knigma, or Riddle, 131. 

«• of tiie Sphinx, fuire. 139. 
" of the letters H, M, and £, 
138,aiidfM<»,139. 

^* Poetry, 294. 
<* Poem, Examples of, 299. 
Epicurean, * by Tjuxnas Moore, 

DOtioed, nottf 230 and 29Si 
Spigram, 288. 

^ Its characteristte is preoisa- 
nesB, 988. 
£pilogae, 296. 
Episode, 295. 
Epistolary Ck>ne8pondonoe, or Letter 

n»rritinff,l83. 
EpitaphJ^. 

<^ Bemaiks on, iMlit, 290. 
Epithalaminm, 269. 
£mthetB,282. 
^« Kinds of, 283. 

« Simple and Gompoasd, 283. 
u Jndicioas Application of, a 
n«at bean^ in Poetiy, 

£pode,280. 

Epopea, or EpmxBia, 296. 

Kbqriire, titlB of, when to bo applied, 

191. 
>'Ma7, 329. 

*' Examples of an, on '* Literat- 

nre." 331. 
" on "The Pleasures derived 
from the Fine Arts by the 
Artist and the Common 
Spectator," 333. 
« on " ilie Sentiment of Loy- 

rity," 334. 
** filled ont from heads, ontUses, 
or abstracts, 213. 
Etymolo|poal FigureSi lU. 
Euphemism, 63. 
Eaphonic Letters, 3$. 
Events, Objects and, 5. 
Eveninff, Invitation for, Form of, 193. 
Example, 209. 
Exclamation, as a point, 28 and 29. 

*< as a rhetoncal figure, 145. 
Exercises, College, Spe<£nens of, 324. 
Exordinm, 362. 
Expansion^f an Idea, 21. 
Expansioxiof Narrative Writing, note, 

159. ^ 
Explanations and Paraphrase, 163. 
Expletives, cautions agunst nse of, 

nofo*, 241. 
Expression, Varietur of, 73. 
Expressions, Selection of, 92. 
Fable and Apologue, 136. 



Fable and Apologue, lioir they dIAr 

fram a Tale, 136. 
Farce, 296. 

Faults destnustivo of clairBOii, 9C 
Feet, Poetical, 231. 

«< Kinds of, 23L 

** what kinds meat tnqftmdif 
used, 231. 

*< Sooondary, 231. 
Figurative Lan^;niU|e, 111 and 263. 

** and Plam, dunrence betwoOB* 
113. 

« translation of Plain into, 115. 
Figure, Definition of a. 111. 

** EtymologieaLSyntiotioalaad 
BhetMioal, 111. 
Figures, as enumerated by BiolnMI» 
note. 111. 

« Use of, 112. 

« Faults of, note, 113. 
Folding of a Letter, 188 and 189L 

«< (tfKotes,&o.,194. 
Folio, 313. 
Forensic Disputation, 355. 

*< Example of a, 355. 

« Subjects for, 409. 
Form of a Letter, 186. 
Formal Letter, Example of a, 188. 
Formation of Compound Septoncea 

firom Simple ones, 58. 
Forms for Cards, &o., 196. 

GeneraIizati<Hi of a Subject, 227 

Genus, 105. 

Ginevra, 81 and 84. 

Governor of a ^tate. Title by whieh 

he is to be addressed, 190. 
Grammatical Propriety, 88. 
Great Primer, «M», 312. 

Harmony, 94 and 99. 
« Rules of; 100. 
M Bigger Kind of, 101. 
" of a Verse, how destroyed, 
238. 
Heads of Departments, tbrir Titles,' 
190. 
'* or DivUions, of a Subject, in 
argumentative discussions, 
in persuasive, descriptive, 
narrative, and dioaotio 
writing, 216. 
Hemistich, 230. 
Heroic Measure, natOj VESL 

'* the principal Metre of the 
Enelish Language, Mii, 

Heroic Verse, 296. 
Heroics, Hock, 297. 
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W^tae SMties of Poetry, 294. 

Honorable, Title of, when to be ap- 
plied, 190 and 191. 

Hnmminff -Bird and Bntterflyi Alle- 
gory of, 135. 

Hyperbaton, 77. 

Byperbole, 141. 

'' Beyerse of note, 142. 
<< Purpose of, note f 148. 

Hymns, 266. 

HypBrmeter, 232. 

Hyphen, 28 and 30. 

Iambic Verse, or Measiun, 231. 
<< of whi^t it consists, 232. 
" how accented, 232. 

Iai^ta8,231. 

Idyl, or Idyllinm, 290. 

Dlostxation of a Subject, 219. 

Impromptu, 289. « 

Impropriety, 92. 

Improprieties, Colloquial, nots^ 54. 

Inae{>endence, different senses hi 
which it is used, 106. 

Index, 420. 

Indian Bessoning: remarkable in- 
stance of, note. 220. 

Inquiry,' political, philosophical, &c.. 
Subject for, 410. 

Interrogation (as a point), 26 and 29.. 
" (as a rhetoncal figure), 144^ 

Invitation, notes, ofl 192. 
« forms of, 193. 

Inyession and Transposition, Methods 
of, 50. 

Irony, 150. 

"^ proper subjects of, 150L . 

It, the neuter pronoun, useful in 
altering the arrangement of a sen- 
tence, notef 56. 

Italic Words in Old and New Testa^ 
ment, 313. 

lyanhoe, Extract from, Aoto, 62. 

Jablonski*s Welcome of Stanislaus, 

note^Sn. 
Jardine*8 Bemarks on the manage- 
ment of a Subject, 204. 
** Bemarks on the Fourth Order 
of Themes, 219. 
Jests and Jokes, tt^e, 140. 

" difference between, notey 140. 
Jud^s, Titles of, 190. 
Justice, Poetical, 296. 

King, how to be addressed, notSf 190. 
Knight, The, and the Lady, 275. 

Lampooos, 30C. _ 



Language, English, of the, 61. 

" how rendered copiouji and es 

£ressive,35. 
[odena/83. 
Letter Writing, or Epistolary Conet 
pondence, 183. 
'* witii explanation of its parts. 

187. 
'' Directions in Writing, 1S7. 
" in what person to be written. 

184. 
** Date, Siipature, and Super 

scription of, 165. 
"^ the particulars it should em 

brace, 185. 
" Date of, where to be written 

185. 
« -Complimentary Address, body 

or the Letter, Style or 

Complimentary Closinc^ 

Signature, Title, &c., 1^ 
« Forms of a, 18Q, 
" Directions ibr Addressing to 

Persons of every Buik, 

notSy 190, 
^ Directions for Sealing* 195. 
" of Introduction, 198. 
" of Condolence, 199. 
Letters, Euphonic, 35. 
»* Badical,35. 
'* fre<mency of their recurrence, 

Licenses, Poetical, 76. 
Lieutenant-Governor of a State, his 

TiiOe, 190. 
Linos fliddressed to Lady Byron, 285. 
Liptptes. or Diminution, noto, 142. 
List of Works consulted in the pre 

paration of this Volume, 419 
Literature, Essay on, 331. 
Logogriph, 288. , 

Long Metre, note, 230. 

^* Primer, 312. 
Lord Chesterfield, his disapprobatioii 

of wafers,^ note, 195. 
Lyric Poetry, 2d4. 

Machmery of a Poem, 295. 

Madrigal, 288. 

Marks used by Printers in Corree- 

tions of the Press, 310 and 311. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, Description 

of, 172. 
Massachusetts, Titles recognized hf 

Law in, note, 190. 
Maxim, note, 154. 
Mayor, the Title of a, 190. 
Measure, Heroic, note, 232. 
Megan, Story of, 160. 
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Sfemben of a Houm of Bepiesent- 
atiyes, and of a Board of Aldermen, 
how to be addressed, 190. 

Metaphors, meaning of, 112 and 113, 
ana nots, 113. 
•^ Rniesof, 117. 

Metre, 230. 

^* Long, Common, Short, and 
rarticolar, note, 230. 

Methods of Inversion and Transpo- 
sition, 50. 

Minion, 312. 

Mock Heroics, 297. 

Modena, Legend of, 83. 

Monologue, ^69. 

Music of a Sentence, and on what it 
depends, 101. 

Musical Construction, 101. 

KameSj Exercise on, 6k 
Narration Expanded^ 159. 

*^ and Description United, in the 
Slftry of the Son, 178. 
Narrative, IntrodueHon^ and 300. 

" OutUneS in, 155. 

^ Connected, from scattered 
facts, 157. 

*< Writing, plan in, ttfte, 159. 
Expansion of, note, 159. 

Nelson, Admiral, Lord, Aneodote of, 

note^ 195. 
Newton, Sir Isaao, his use of Ana- 

enims, note, 87. 
Nobility, The, how to be addressed, 

note^ 191. 
Nonpareil,312. 
Nonsense Verses, 238. 
Notes of Invitation, 192. 

" Forms of, with the Heply, 193. 
Notice, Critical, 317. 

»* Obituary, 313. 
Novels, 295. 

Obituary Notice, 314. 
ObelUk, 28 and 32. 

<* Double, 28 and 32. 
Objects, and their Parts, 1. 

*' their Qualities and Uses, 2. 

" their Parts, Qualities, Uses, 
and Appendages, 3. 

*< and Events, 5. 
Object of a Verb, how expressed, 19. 
Objective Nouns, with Preposition of, 

when inelegant, note^ 53. 
Obsolete Words, noU^ Tl. f 
Octavo, 313. 
Octodecimo, 313. 
Ode, 286. 

86* 



Ode, The Greek, 286. 

Official Documents, how folded, note, 

188. 
Onomatopoeia or Onomatopy, 104. 

** Instances of, 235. 
Oration, 361. 

"• Its meaning, 361. 
" the Parts of an, 362. 
^ EngUsh, on *" PubUo Sta- 
tion,** 362. 
« on "The Utilitarian Sy»- 

tem;""CuiBono,'»367. 
«* Public Opinion, 371. 
«« Valedictory, "The Spirit that 
should accompany our 
Bepublican Institutions,'* 
374. 
" Latin, Valedictory, 379. 
" Subjects for, 416. 
Outlines in Narrative, 155. 

Pseans, 286. 
Parable, 136. 
Paragoge, 77. 
ParaUel. 28, 32, and 128. 

" between Pope and Drydeo, 
128. 

" between Jay and Hamilton 
130. 
Paragraph, 28 and 32. 
Paranomasia, note, 139 and 140. 
Paraphrase, or Explanation, 153. 
Parody and Parodies, 297. 
Particulur Metre, note, 230. 
Pasquinade, 300. 
Pastoral Poetry, 289. 
Pastorals, 289. 

Pathetic, Introdnetian and 300. 
Patience, An Allegory, 132. 



Pearl, (type), 312^ 
PecuUanties 



54. 



and Improprieties, nou^ 



Period2its meaning and use, note, 27, 

and 29. 
Periphrase or Periphrasis, 63. 

** useful to avoid repetition of 

the same word, 64. 
" apt to run into bombast, 64. 
Perspicmty, 92. 

Persuasive, Iwtrodtietum and 300. 
Philosophical Discussion, Subjects 

for, 410. 
Phrases, 92. 

" clauses, &c., 17. 
" and clauses, difference be- 
tween, 18. 
Pica, 312. 

" small, double, two line^ three 
line, &c., note, 312. 
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Piflklmune, <m Am tue of Ibe ptrti- 

d^j natSf 89. 
Plain taaguage and Figurative, dif- 
ference between, 113. 
** Translation of into Fignra- 
tiTe, 115. 
Plan of a Gompoeition, 218. 
Pleonasm, 71 and 77. 
Poem, College, Example of, on the 
pleasures and pains of the Sta< 
dent, 336. 
" Machinery of, 295. 
<* Subjects for. 414. 
PoeticalJnstice, 295. 
^ Feet, 231. 
« « kinds of, 231. 
u u ^hat kinds most frequent- 
ly used, 231. 
Poetry, sentimental, wOe, 299. 
^ instances of, ttotSf 299. 
" Lyric, 284. 

*' Pastoral and Elegiac, 289. 
« higher species of, 294.- 
'< Epic and Dramatic^ 294. 
'* Didactic and Descnptive, 294. 
« Empire of, an Allegory, by 

FonteneUe, 133. 
« and Versification, 230. 
'* deals largely in figuratiye lan- 
guage. 2SN). 
** True, what it consiBts fai, noiey 
230. 
Poetic diction, 77. 

** licenses, 76. 
Political Discussion, Subjects for, 410. 
Possessiye nouns, when inelegant. 

Precision, 92 and 93. 

** how promoted, note, 93. 
'* opposed to Tautology and 
Fleonasm, Moto, 93. 

Piefiz, 35. 

Prefixes, Alphebetical synopsis of, 36. 

Prepositions^ what ones to be used 
With eertam words. wHe. 53. 

President of the United States, the 
title by which he is to be address- 
ed, 190. 

Pismer, Long, 312. 

PrUtive words, 34. 

Printers* marks for the correction of 
the press, 310 and 311. 

Privy Counsellors, how addressed, 
fiote, 191. 

Prologue, 296. 

Proposition or narratiTe, 208. 

Propriety, 92 and 93. 
" Grammatical, 88. 

Prosopopoeia, or Personification, 118. { 



Prosopopoeia, its tne to poelfMl 'wtl- 

ters, 118. 
" different degrees of, 119. 
" beautiful instances of, from 
Thomson's Seasons, maie, 
118, and MiltoQ*» Panuliae 
LosL TioUy 120. 
*< how toe genders should be 
applied, note, 121. 
PrOTen^al or Provincial dialect, 2SKSu 
Prosthesis 77. 
Proverb, note, 154. 
Psahns, 286. 
Pun, note, 139. 

" sometimes appears as an ep 
igram. note, 140. 
Punctuation, 27. 

^* importance of, nate^ 27. 
" Rules of, 28. 
" Exercises in, 32. 
Purity, 92. 
PyiThic, 231. 

Quantity of a syllable, 23L 
Quartette, note, 287. 
Quarto^ 313. 
Quatrains, 287. 
Quotation, 209. 

*< marks of, 27 and 90. 

Radieal letten, 35. 
Season or Argument, 209. 
Reasoning powers (^ the Indiana, m- 

markaole instance of, note^ 2M 
Rebus, note, 139. 
Redundancy, 71. 
Refutation of an obieeti<Hi, 299. 
Regular subjects, 200. 
Remarks and Analysis on a tjptd. 
men of argumentative writing, 225. 
Repetition, 144. 
Representatives of (he United StatoSi 

tneir tities, 190. 
Revolutionary Story. 162. 
Rhetorical figures. 111. 
Rhyme, 241. 

*^ useful as an aid to memay, 

152. 
** where it must always com- 
mence, 232 and 241. 
« Rules of, 241. 
*' not essential in poetry, noM, 

241. 
*« kinds of, 242. 
Rhymes, Vocabulary of, 243. 
*' directions for finding, 24S. 
•' Rules of, note, 244. 
** suggestion to stadenti wHb 
regard^, 274- 
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Shymes, Bingnlar kjndt 9^ 8V& 
Biddto4)r£mgiiu,ld8. 

*< of the Sphiio, «o^ 199. 
Bomance, 295. 
BoDdeaq, rondo. nMUido^ soondel, or 

ronndelay, 288. 
Boot of a word. 35. 
Biil«8 of Propnetr, 99L 

« Unity, 95. 

** Strength, 97. 

M Harmony, 100 and 101. 

** Metaphors, 117. 

" Comparisons, 123. 

<< Antithesis, 126. 

** for the medbuBnieal execution 
of written exercises, 304. 

*^ Oeneral, of a Sermon, 991. 
Bmrning title, 313. 

Sarcasm, 150. 

Satires, 300. 

Scott, Sir Waiter, his aocmiioy in 

descriptioni note, 167. 
Secondarr feet, 231. 
Section, & and 32. 
Selection of words and expreaidons, 

92. 
Semicolon, its meaning and use, 27 

and 28. 
Sentences, 17. 

" Parts of, 18. 

« Kinds of, 19. 

« Simple and Componnd, 19. ' 

^ Parts and A(]\}nncts of, 22. 

** Oonstructlon of, 93. 

** Essential properties of peir- 
feet, 91 

« Unity of, 95. 

" What kind should not succeed 
one another. 101. 
Senators, their titles, 190. 
Senthnentol Poetry, note, 299. 

** instances of, note, 299. 
Sennon, Composition of a, 390. 

" General Rules of a^l. 

*< of connexion of a, 391. 

" IHTisions of a, 392. 

** Discussion in a, 398. 

*' Explication of terms in a, 393. 

" Explication in a« of two sorts, 

<< Skeletons of a, 396 and 398. 
Shakspeaio as a dramatic writer, 296. 
Sherwood, Mrs., Social Tales, Ex- 
tracts from, 205. 
Short metre.note, 230. 
Simile and Comparison, 122 and 209. 
'< Distinction between, note, 
122» 



Simfle, how it dURMs ftttii mitaiilMit't 

noe, lae; 

Simple words, 35. 

*< Dialogue or Convenstloii, 7. 
Sketch, Biographical, 322. 
SmaU Pica, 312. 
Solecism, 92. 
Sonnet, 287. 

" to one beloTed, 967. 
Sound adapted to the sense, Instan- 
ces of, {See OnomatapoBia), 102 and 
104. 
Specimens of different kinds of Eng- 

Kfh Terse, 235. 
Spectator, No. 411, Dr. Blair's Criti 

eism of, 318. 
Speech, 361. 
Spondee, 231. 

Stanza and Stave, note, 230. 
Story of Megan. 160. 
Strragth, 94 and 97. 
« Rules of, 97. 
Strophe, 286. 
Style, 92 and 300. 

** Different Unds of, as diffuse, 
concise, nenrons, feeble, 
dry, plain, neat, elegant 
flowery or floricL simple, 
affected, vehement, barren, 
fbroible, elevaft- 
idiomatic, e» 
&c., 301. Lft* 
conic, notej 301. 
Directions for fomring a food* 

302. 
of Simple NanratioB, 79. 
** of PassJOMta Exekmatioii, 
75. . 

** loose, smiroe of, 08. 
Subject of a verb, how eipresMd, 19 
Illustration of a, 2l0. 
Treatment of a, 222. 
GeDenlisatio& of a, 297. 
Subjects and methods of treatlag 
them, 200. 
<* for Compositions of all Mrti, 

399. 
** for Conferences, 406. 
** Colloquys or coUoquiai £9- 

cussions, 408. 
« Dissertations. 414. 
^ Forensic ana PhUoeopliioal 

Disputations, 409. 
<< DeUberative, Political, Criti- 
cal, Philosophieal, and Lit- 
erary Discussions. Disoui 
sitions. Inquiries, «c., 410. 
«< for Orations, j;ssays,&o.,41& 
** Poems, 414. 
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BnggttUoDB to tMohen with regsxd 
to thfi written fixeroiMS of sta* 
dents, 904. 

Snpencription of a Letter, titles 
proper lor, 190. 

Synaeresis, 77. 

Syncategorematica, 393. 

SynonymeSf 40. 

Synonymous words, 93. 

Syntaotioal figures, 111. 

Tale, 295. 

Tautology, 69. 

Teachers, suggestions to, with regard 

to written exercises, 304. 
Technical terms, relating to books, 

Terms suitable for Descriptions, 166. 

Terzines, 287. ^ 

Testimony or Qnotation, 209. 

Texts, choice of, 390. 

Theme, Example of a Oollege, 324. 

Themes. 203.^ 

*' now divided, 5203. 
Simple, 203. 
Complex, 204. 
Proof of, 206. 
Proposition of; 208. « 

«-,329. 

Title, Bunnine, 313. ** 

Page, 313.^ 
Tmesis, 77i» • 
Tract, 329. 
Tragedy, 290. ^ 

Translation of plain into figurative 
language, 115r 
** or conversion of poetry into 
|>rose, 76. 
Transposition and Inversiokid methods 

of, 50. 
Travesties, 297. 
Treatise, 329. 

Treatment of a subject, 200. n 
Tribrach, 231. 
Trio, «oto, 287. 
Trochee, 231. 
Trochaic verse, 231. 

** how accented, 231. « 

** how it terminatcMS, note, 5^. 
Trope, meaning of, 112 and lis. ^ 
Tropes, faults of. note. 111. . 
'ftoubadours, 29o. \ 

" Tales of, 295. 
Tutor and his Pupils, A Dialogue, 8. 
Types, names of different sizes of, 

Umties, the three, as they are called, 
S96. 



M 
U 

Thesis 



Unitv, 94 and 95. 

*' how sometimes presenred . IH 
** of action, what it reqmrea 
296. 



u 



of time and place, 296. 
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Variety of expression, 73. 
Verbosity, 71. 
Versificaticdi, 230^ , 

^ first exercise in, 238. 
Verse, 230, and note, 230. 

^ Alexandrine, note, 23iL 
, " without rhyme, 241. 

*< Onomatopoeia, a great beantf 

Verses, English, how divided, 231. 
" - ** how they terminate, 232. 

specimens of diifferent kindi 

of, 235. 
of what kinds of feet they 

may be composed, 231. 
Iambic,231. ik' 
" how accented,*l32.^ 
Trochaic, 231. » 

** how accented, 232. 
Anapaestic, 231. 
" of what they consist, 233. 
Dactylic, 231. 
^ are properly defective Agk- 

apaestic, 232. 
pure Iambic, what tiiey con^ 
tain, 232. 
/ « Iambic, forms of, 232. 
' <• in which the s^ondary feet 
are admitted to give varie 

ty, 2gsf. 

Nonsense, 238. 
Echo, 243. 

specimens of various kinds 
of, 235. 
Vice-President of the United States, 
the titie by which he is to be ad « 
dressed, 190. 
Vignette, 313. 
Vision, 146. 

Vivacity of style, how sometimes air- 
tainable, note, 58. 

Wafers, 195. 

Walker's Directions for the divisiona 

of a sabpect, 200. 

" Directions for Themes, 208. 
Rales Versified, 201 afid 309. 
Waverley, Author of, his misuse of 

the tenses, 89. 
Webster, Hon. Daniel, remarkable' 

for the Saxon force and parity of 

his language, note, 63. 
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WIngod Worshippers, the, 284. 
Woras, 15 and 92. 

** as affected by accent, 16. 
** to be arranffed in a sentence, 
2i, 
Deiiyation and Composition 

of, 34. 
PrimitiYe and Derivative, 34. 
Simple and Compound, 35. 
Bedacible to groups or fami- 
lies, 35. 
Satoetion o^ 93. 



u 
u 
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Words, Similar in sound, and differ* 
ent in spelling and signifi 
catioUf net$f ^. 
** What kiiikds of most pleasing 

to the ear, lOL. 
« Sounds of, for what they may 
be employed to represent, 
102. 
<* when used literally and when 
figuratively. 
Works consulted in the prepantioii 
of this volume, 419. 
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Liddell and Scott's- Oreek^Cnglish Leisioon. 

Based on the GemuQ Work of Paesow. With Additiooa, dcOt 
by Hxmtr DiinLStt, under the l^petviBimiiof l^feesor Aothon. 
ftojral Sto, Sheep extra, f 5 00. 

Liddell and Scott's S<^ool Grreek Lexicon; 

Being an Abridgment of the Above, by the Authors, with tha 
Additimi of a Second Part, tis. Bngksh-Oreek. (Is ptesfr) 

iLnthon's Classical Dictionary. 

CoBtvining an Acooant of the principal Proper Names moBtioii- 
ed in Ancient Authors, together with an Aecounief the Coins» 
Weights, and Measures of the Ancients, with Tabular Yalaea 
of the same. Royal frro, Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities. First American Edition, corrected and enlarged, and 
eoBtainifig also numerous Articles zelative to the Botaoy, Min- 
eralogy, and Zoology of the Andents, by 9hiblis AjrrHOKt 
LL.D. Illustrated fay a large number of Engravings. Royal 
8to, Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Smith's School Dictionaxy of Antiquities. 

Abridged from the larger Dictionary. With OofreeHotie atod 
ImproTements, by Charles Anibohv LL.D. Illustrated with 
numerous EngraTings. 12mOy half Sheep, 90 oeftta. 

Anthon's Xenophon's Memorabilia of Socrates. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, the Prolegomena 
of Kuhner, Wiggers* Life of Soeratee, dco. ISmo, Sheep ratttlw 
* f 1 Oft. 

Anthon's Anabasis of Xenophon. 

Witb English Notes, critical and explanatory* a Map ananflsd 
according to the latest and best Authetities, andia Plte of m 
Biltle of Conaxa. iSmO) Sheep extra* f 1 S6<. 

Anthon's Germania and Areola of Taeitns. 

* With English Notes, critical and explanatoij, the Proleg-xnena 
Of BdltieM, and a OeographiM InMc. nsA», nkm^^$MMm» 
. 75 cents. 



S Works for Colleges^ Schools^ ^c.^ 

Anthon's Cicero De Senectute, De Amicitiai 

Paradoza, and SomDiom Sejpionis, and the Life of AtUeus Iqr 
Corneliaa Nepos. With English No(08, critical and esq^hma- 
torjr. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cenlfe. 

Anthon's Select Orations of Cicero. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, and Historical, 
Geographical, and Legal Indexes. With a Portrait. ISmo, 
Sheep extrai $1 00. 

Authon's Zupipt's Latin Grammar. 

From the Ninth Edition of the Original, adapted to the Use ot 
English Students, by L. Schmitz, Pn. D. Corrected and enUurged 
by C. AMTBoir, LL.D. 18mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Zumpt's School Latin Grammar. 

Translated and adapted to the High School of Edinburgh, by 
L. Schmitz, Ph.D. Corrected and enlarged by Q. Anthoh, 
LL.D. ISmo, Sheep extra, 60 cents. 

Anthon's Sallust's History of the Jugurthine 

• War, and of the Conspiracy of Catiline. With an English Com- 
mentary, and Geographical ^nd Historical Indexes. New Edi- 
tioui, corrected and enlarged. With a Portrait. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, 76 cents. 

Anthon's Ancient Geography. 

A System of Ancient and Mediieyal Geography. 8to. 

FintUay's Classical Atlas, 

Toi illustrate Ancient Geography ; comprised in 26 Maps, show- 
ing the various Divisions of the World as known to the An- 
cients. With an Index of the Ancient and Modern Names. 
The Maps are beautifully Colored, and the Index is remarkably 
full and complete. 8vo, half bound, $3 75. 

Anthon's System of Greek Prosody and Meter, 

Together with the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus Vinctus 
of iEschylUs, and GSdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles ; also. Re- 
marks on the Indo-Germanic Analogies. 12mo, Sheep extra, 
76 cents. 

Anthon's Greek Reader. 

Principally from the German of Jacobs. With Enfi^h Notes, 
critical and explanatory, a Metrical Index to Homer and Anao- 
reon, and a copious Lexicon. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Anthon's Homer's Hiad. 

The first Six Books of Homer's Hiad, to which are appended 
English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Metrical Index, ao4 
H6meric Glossary. l2mo. Sheep extra, $1 86. 

Aathox&'s Gf ammar of the Greek Language. 

iSmo, JSheep extra, 76 cents. 
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Ajithon's New Greek Grammar. 

Ffom the German of Kiihner, Matthiae, Buttmann, Rost, and 
Thiersch ; lo which are appended. Remarks on ihe Pronuncia- 
tion <if the Greek Language, and Chronological Tables explana- 
tory of the same. l!2mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Aiithon's First Greek Lessons, 

Containing the most important Parts of the Grammar of tho 
Greek Language, together with appropriate Exercises in the 
translating and writing of Greek, i^mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Greek Prose Composition. 

Greek Lessons, Part IL An Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position, with a complete Course of Exercises illustrative of all 
the important Principles of Greek Syntax. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Works of Horace. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory. New Edition, 
with Corrections and Improvements. 12mo, Sheep extra, $ 1 26. 

Anthon's iEneid of Virgil. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory, a Metrical 
Clavis, and an Historical, Geographical, and Mythological In- 
dex. With a Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, %\ 25. 

Anthon's Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. 

With English Notes, critical and explanatory. I2mo, Sheep 
extra, $1 26. 

Anthon's Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic 

War, and the First Book of the Greek Paraphrase ; with En- 
glish Notes, critical and explanatory, Plans of Battles, Sieges, 
dtc, and Historical, Geographical, and Archaeological Indexes. 
With 3 Map, Portrait, <Scc. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Anthon's Latin Versification. 

In a Series of Progressive Exercises, including Specimens cl 
Translation from &glish and German Poetry into Latin Verso. 
12mo, Sheep extra, f^ cents. 

Anthon's Key to Latin Versification. 

12mo, half Sheep, 60 cents. 

Anthon's Latin Prosody and Meter. 

From the best Authorities, Ancient and Modern. I2mo, Sheep 
extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Latin Lessons. 

Latin Grammar, Part I. Containing the most important Parts 
of the Grammar of the Latin Language, together with appro- 
priate Exercises m the translating and writing of Latin. ISmo^ 
« l^eep extra, 75 cents 
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Anthon's Introduction to Latin Prose Compcv- 

sitioD. Latin Grammar, Part II. A complete Course of £xer« 
ciMs, illustraiive of all the important Principles of Latin Sjo- 
tax. I2mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Anthon's Key to Latin Prose Composition. 

12mo, half Sheep, 60 cents. 

The Englishman's Greek Concordance of the 

New Testament : being an Attempt at a verbal Connection be- 
tween the Greek and the English Texts : including a Concord- 
ance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English and 
English-Greek. 8to, Maslin, $4 50 ; Sheep extra, $5 00. 

Lewis's Platonic Theology. 

Plato against the Atheists ; or, the Tenth Book of the Dialogue 
on Laws, with critical Notes and extended Dissertations on 
some of the main Points of the Platonic Philosophy and The- 
ology, especially as compared with the Holy Scriptures. 12mo^ 
Maslin, 91 50. 

Spencer's Greek New Testament. 

With English Notes, critical, philological, and exegetical Ifl* 
dexes, &c. 12mo, Muslin, ^1 25 ; Sheep extra, $1 40. 

Bntler's Analogy of Religion, 

Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Na^ 
ture. To which are added two brief Dissertations : of Personal 
Identity — of the Nature of Virtue. With a Preface by Bishop 
Halifax, l&no, half Bound, 37| cents. 

Hobart's Analysis of Butler's Analogy of Re- 

ligion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature, with Notes. Also, Crauford's Questions for Exam- 
ination, Hevised and Adapted to the Use of Schools. By 
Charles E. West. ISmo, Muslin, 40 cents. 

Gieseler's Compendium of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. From the Fourth Edinburgh Edition, Revised and Amend- 
ed. Translated from'the German by Samubl Datxdson, LL.D 
8vo. 

Mosheim*s Ecclesiastical History, 

Ancient and Modern ; in which the Rise, Progress, and Varia- 
tion of Church Power are considered in their Connection with 
tiie State of Learning and Philosophy, and the Political History 
. of Europe during that Period. Translated, with Notes, &c. 
by Archibald Maclaine, D.D. A new Edition, continued to 
1826, by Charles Coote, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, Sheep eztra» 
$3 50. 

Sanipson's Beauties of the Bible : 

■ ^Selected from the Old and New Teetaments, with various X4 
marks and DissertationB. 18mo, Maslin« 60 cents. 
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M^Clintock and Grooks's First Book in Latin. 

Containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabularies on the 
Method of constant Imitation and Repetition. With Summa* 
ries of Etymology and Syntax. 12m0y Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

M'Clintockand Crooks's Second Book in Latin. 

Being a sufficient Latin Reader, in Extracts from' Caesar and 
Cicero, with Notes and full Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra. 
(In press.) 

M'Clintock and Crooks's First Book in Greek. 

Containing a full View of the Forms of Words, with Vocabu- 
laries and copious Exercises, on the Method of constant Imita- 
tion and Repetition. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

M^Clintockand Crooks's SecondBookin Greek. 

Containing a Syntax, with Reading Lessons in Prose ; Prosody 
and Reading liessons in Verse. Forming a sufficient Greek 
Reader, with Notes and copious Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra. (In press.) 

M'Cliiitock and Crooks's Introduction to Writ- 

ing Latin. Containing a full Syntax, on the Basis of Kuhner« 
with Loci Mcmorialcs selected from Oicero, and copious Exer 
ciscs for Imitation and Repetition. ISmo. 

M*Cliiitockaiid Crooks's Practical Introduction 

to Latin Style. Principally translated from Ghrysar's " Theorie 
des lateinisclien Siiles." 

Hackley's Treatise on Algebra. 

[ Containing the latest Improvements. 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 50 

Hackley's School Algebra. 

Containing Xhe latest Improvements. 8vo, Muslin 75 cents. 

Hackley's Elementary Course of Geometry. 

12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Loomis's Treatise on Algebra. 

8vo, Sheep extra. $1 00. 

Loomis's Elements of Geometry and Conic Sec- 
tions. 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Loomis's Elements of Plane and Spherical Trig- 

onometry, with their Applications to Mensuration, Surveying, 
and Navigation. To which is added a full Series of Tables of 
Logarithms of Numbers, and of Sines and Tangents for every 
Ten Seconds of the Quadrant. VTith other useful Tables. 
dYo, Sheep extra, $1 60. 

Loomis's Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, 

And of Sines and Tangents for every Ten Seconds of the Quad- 
rant. With other useful Tables. 8vo, Sheep extra, il 00. 
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Clark's Elements of Algebra. 

Embracing, also, the Theory and App)ic»tion of Logarithnwi 
together wjth an Appendix, containing Infinite Series, the gen- 
eral Theory of Equations, <Slc. 8vo, Sheep extra, $1 <H^. 

Parker's Aids to English Composition. 

12mo, Muslin, 80 cents ; Sheep extra, 90 cents. 

Parker's Geograpliical Questions. 

Adapted for the Use of Morse's or most other Maps. Ifma, 
Muslin, 25 cents. 

Parker's Outlines of General History. 

In the Form of Question and Answer. 12mo, Sheep BXtra, 
61 00. 

Renwick's First Principles of Chemistry. 

With Questions. Engravings. 18mo, half Sheep, 75 cents. 

Renwick's Science of Mechanics applied to 

Practical Purposes. Engravings. I8mo, half Roan, 90 cents. 

Renwick's First Principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy. With Questions. Engravings. l8mo,halfRoan, 75 cents. 

Draper's Text-book of Chemistry. 

With nearly 300 Illustrations. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Draper's Text-hook of Natural Philosophy. 

With nearly. 400 Illustrations. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Draper's Chemical Organization of Plants. 

With an Appendix, containing several Memoirs on Capillary 
Attraction, Electricity, and the Chemical Action of Light. 
With Engravings. 4to, Muslin, $2 50. 

Smith's Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 

Embracing the Theory of Sttatics and Dynamics, and its Appli* 
cation to Solids and Fluids. With Illustrations. 8to, Muslin, 
$1 50 ; Sheep extra, $1 75. 

Boucharlat's Elementary Treatise on Mechan- 
ics. Translated from the French, with Additions and Emenda- 
tions, by Professor E. H. Courtenay. With Plates. 8tO| 
Sheep extra, $2 25. 

Bigelow's XJseful Arts, 

Considered in connection with the Applications of SciencOL 
With numerous Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, 91 50. 

Kane's Elements of Chemistry : 

Including the most recent Discoveries, and Applications of the 
Science to Medicine and Pharmacy, and to the Arts. Edited 
by John W. Draper, M.D. With about 250 Wood-euta. 8toi» 
Muslin, 82 00 ; Sheep extra, $2 25. 
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M^Clintock and Grooks's First Book in Latin. 

Containing Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabularies on the 
Method of constant Imitation ^nd Repetition. With Summa* 
ries of Etymology and Syntax. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

M'ClintockandCrooks's Second Book in Latin. 

Being a sufficient Latin Reader, in Extracts from' Caesar and 
Cicero, with Notes and full Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra. 
(In press.) 

M*Clintock and Crooks's First Book in Greek. 

Containing a full View of the Forms of Words, with Vocabu- 
laries and copious Exercises, on the Method of constant Imita- 
tion and Repetition. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

M'C lintock and Crooks's Second Book in Greek. 

Containing a Syntax, with Reading Lessons in Prose ; Prosody 
and Reading Lessons in Verse. Forming a sufficient Greek 
Reader, with Notes and copious Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra. (In press.) 

M*C lintock and Crooks's Introduction to Writ- 
ing Latin. Containing a full Syntax, on the Basis of Kuhner« 
with Loci Mcmoriales selected from Oicero, and copious Exer 
ciscs for Imitation and Re|>etition. 12mo. 

M*Oliiitockaiid Crooks's Practical Introduction 

to Latin Style. Principally translated from CJrysar's " Theorie 
des lateiniscliCH Siiles." 

Hackley's Treatise on Algebra. 

Containing the latest Improvements. 8vo, Sheep extra, 91 G# 

Hackley's School Algebra. 

Containing ^he latest Improvements. 8vo, Muslin 75 cents. 

Hackley's Elementary Course of Geometry. 

12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 

Loomis's Treatise on Algebra. 

8vo, Sheep extra. $1 00. 

Loomis's Elements of Geometry and Conic Sec- 
tions. 6vo, Sheep extra, $1 00. 

Loomis's Elements of Plane and Spherical Trig- 
onometry, with their Applications to Mensuration, Surveying, 
and Navigation. To which is added a full Series of Tables of 
Logarithms of Numbers, and of Sines and Tangents for every 
Ten Seconds of the Quadrant. With other useful Tables. 
8to, Sheep extra^ $1 50. 

Loomis's Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, 

And of Sines and Tangents for every Ten Seconds of the Quad- 
rant. With other useful Tables. .8v0| Sheep extra, §1 00. 
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Robertson's History of America, Abridged. 

With an Accoant of the Aotbor^s IMe and Writings, bjrDudAiA 
Stewabt. ISmo, MusliD, 45 cents. 

Robertson's History of the Emperor Charles V. 

With a View of the Progress of Society in Europe, to the bcgio^ 
ning of the Sixteenth Century. With Questions for the Exaok 
ination of Students, by John Fkobt, A.M. With EograTingft 
8vo, Sheep extra, $1 75. 

Robertson's History of Charles V., Abridged. 

18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Schmitz's History of Rome, 

From the earliest Times to the Death of Commodos, A.D. 19ft% 
With Questions. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Plajutus's The Captives. 

With English Notes, &c., by JoHir Pbousfxt, D.D. 18mo^ 
Paper, 37i cents. 

MuUer's ffistory of the World, 

From the earliest Period to 1783. Compared throughout with 
the Original, revised, corrected, and illustrated by a Notice o/ 
the Life and Writings of the Author, by Albxanvbr Evbsbtt. 
4 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $3 00. 

Hallam's Constitutional History of England, 

From the Accession of Henry YII. to the Death of George IL 
8vo, Sheep extra, $2 25. 

Groldsmith's History of Greece, Abridged. 

Edited by the Author of " American Popular Lessons. 18mOy 
half Sheep, 45 cents. 

Goldsmith's History of Rome, Abridged. 

Edited by Henry W. Herbert. 18mo, half Sheep, 45 cents. 

Michelet's Elements of Modem History. 

Translated from the French, with an Introduction, Notes, dee., 
by Rev. Dr. Potter. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Ilpbins's {Miss) Tales from American History. 

With Engravings. 3 vols. 18mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

i^eck's Botany of the United States, 

North of Virginia ; comprising Descriptions of tlie Flowering 
and Fern-like Plants hitherto iound in those States, arranged 
according to the Natural Systeoi. With a Synopsis of the 
Genera according to the Linnean System, a Sketch of the Ra* 
diments of Botany, &c. l!2mo. Muslin, $1 25 ; Sheep, $1 50. 

LrQll's Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 

Being a connected View of the Principles of Evidence aad 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. Svo, Muslin, 93 00. 
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Russell's Juvenile Speaker. 

Comprising Elementary Rules and Exercises in Declamation, 
with a Selection of Pieces for Practice. 12mo, Mustui, 60 
cents ; half Bound, 70 cents. 

Harper's New York Class-book. 

Comprising Outlines of the Geography and History of New 
York ; Biographical Notices of eminent Individuals ; Sketches 
of Scenery and Natural History ; Accounts of Public Institu- 
tions, &c. By William Russbll. 12mo, half Sheep, $1 25. 

Harper's Map of the United States and Canada, 

Showing the Canals, Rail-roads, and principiri Stage Routes. 
. By Samuel Brbbsb, A.M. Colored in various Styles and 
mounted on Rollers. Price from $2 00 to $2 50. 

Morse's North American Atlas. 

Containing 36 Folio Maps in Colors, forming a complete Atlaa 
of this Continent. Half Roan, $2 75. 

Morse's School Geography. 

Illustrated by more than 50 Cerographic Maps, and numerooa 
Engravings on Wood. 4to, 50 cents. 

Salkeld's First Book in Spanish ; 

Or, a practical Introduction to the Study of the Spanish Lan- 
guage. Containing full Instructions in Pronunciation, a Gram* 
mar, Reading Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 12mo, Muslin, 
91 00 ; Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Salkeld's Roman and Grecian Antiquities, 

Including a Sketch of Ancient Mythology. With Maps, dto. 
12mo, Muslin, 37^ cents. 

Duff's North American Accountant. 

Embracing Single and Double Entry Book-keeping, practically 
Adapted to the Inland and Maritime Commerce of the United 
States. 8vo, half Bound, School fidition, 75 cents ; Mercan- 
tile Edition, 81 50. 

Bennet's American System of Book-keeping. 

Adapted to the Commerce of the United States in its Domestio 
and Foreign Relations. 8vo, half Bound, $1 50. 

Edwa^rds's Book-keeper's Atlas. 

4to, half Roan, $2 00. 

Burke'g Essay on the* Sublime and Beautiful. 

A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sub« 
lime and Beautiful. With an introductory Discourse concern* 
ing Taste. Edited by A. Mills. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Alison on the Nature and Principles of Taste. 

With Corrections and ImprovementSy by Abbaham Mills. 
19mo, Maslln» 75 cents. 
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Potter's Political Economy. 

lu Objects, Uses, and Principles ; considered with refereoM 
to the Condition of the American People. With a Sommaiy 
for the Use of Students. 18mo, half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Potter's Science Applied to the Arts, &c. 

The Principles of Science applied to the Donaestic and Mechan- 
ic Arts, and to Manufactures and Agricnlture. With lilastra- 
tire Cats. 12mo, Muslin, 76 cents. 

Potter's Hand-book for Readers and Students, 

Intended to assist private Individuala, Associations, School 
Districts, dec, in the Selection of useful and interesting Works 
for Reading and Investigation. 18mo, Muslin, 46 cents. 

Maury's Principles of Eloquence. 

With an Introduction, by Eev. Dr. Pottkb. 18mo, Moalia, 
46 cents ; half Bound, 60 cents. 

Lieber's Essays on Property and Labor, 

As connected with Natural Law and the Constitution of Soci- 
ety. Edited by Eev. Dr. Potter. 18mo, Muslin, 46 cents. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

with illustrative Notes, <&c., byXord Brougham and Sir C. 
Bell, and preliminary Observations and Notes, by A. Pottbb« 
D.D. With Engravings. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, 90 cents 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

A new Edition, from large Type, edited by D. £. Bartlbtt. 
Copiously Illustrated, and a Life and Portrait of the Author. 
2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 60. 

Mahan's System of Intellectual Philosophy. 

12mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 

Henry's Epitome of the History of Philosophy. 

Being the Work adopted by the University of France for fn- 
struption in the Colleges and High Schools. Translated, with 
Additions, and a Continuation of the History, by C. S. Henry, 
D.D. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, or in 1 vol., half Bound, 90 cents. 

Schmucker's Psychology ; 

Or, Elements of a. new System of Mental Philosophy, on tho 
Basis of Consciousness and Common Sense. 12m0y MusUn, 
$100. 

Griscom's Animal Mechanism and Physiology. 

Being a plain and fimiiliar Exposition of the Structure and 
Functions of the Hvoian System. With Engravings. ISmo, 
Muslin, 45 cents ; half Sheep, 60 cents. 

Olmstead's Letters on Astronomy, 

Addressed to a Lady With numeroua EngraTiofS. ISnio, 
^ MusUn, 75 cents. • -• 
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Combers Principles of Physiolo^, 

Applied to the Preservation of Health, and the Improvement oi 
Physical and Mental Education. With Questions. Engrav- 
ings. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents ; half Sheep, 60 centa. 

Noel and Chapsal's French Grammar. 

With Additions, &c., by Sarah E. Seaman. Revised by G. P. 
BoROENAvs. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Hempel's Granmiar of the German Language. 

Arraqded into a new System on the Principle of Induction. % 
vols. 12mo, half Bound, $1 75. 

Glass's Life of Washington, 

In Latin Prose. Edited by J. N. Reynolds. With a Portrait. 
12mo, Muslin, %\ 12^. 

Cicero's Three Dialogues on the Orator. 

Translated into English by W. Guthrie. Revised and cor 
reeled, with Notes. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Whewell's Elements of Morality, including 

Polity. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Beecher's (Miss) Treatise on Domestic Econ- 
omy, for the Use of Young Ladies at Home and at School. 
Revised Edition, with numerous Additions and illustrative En- 
gravings. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Hazen's Popular Technology ; 

Or, Professions and Trades. Illustrated with 81 Engravings. 
18mo, half Sheep, 75 cents. 

Lee's Elements of Geology for Popular Use. 

Containing a Description of the Geological Formations and 
- Mineral Resources of the United States. With Engravings. 
ISmo, half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Blackstone's Commentaries on the Laws of 

England. With the last Corrections of the Author, and Notes 
from the Twenty-first London Edition. With copious Notes 
explaining the Changes in the Law effected by Decision or 
Statute down to 1844. Together with Notes adapting the 
Work to the American Student, by John L. Wbndbll, Esq. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 4 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 

Dymond's Essays on the Principles of Morality, 

And on the Private and Political Rights and Obligations of Man- 
kind. With a Preface and Notes, by Rev. G. Boaii. 8vo, Mus- 
lin, $1 37i. 

Montgomery's Lectures on General Literature, 

Poetry, &c., with a Retrospect of Literature, and a View ol 
modern English Literature. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 
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Hntton^s Book of Nature laid Open. 

Revised and improved by J. L. Blake, D.D. With QuesUoM 
fur Schools. iSmo, Muslii^ 37^ cents. 

Johnson's Treatise on Language; 

Or» the Helations which Words bear to Things. 8yo, Mnslii^ 
•I 7& 

Storjron the Constitution of the United States, 

A familiar Exposition of the Constitution of the United States 
With an Appendix, containing important Public Docaments il- 
lustrative of the Coaatitution. 12mo, Moelin, 76 cents. 

Duet's Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 

United States. 18mo, MusUn, 45 cents. 

Wyatt's Manual of Conchology, 

^ According to the System laid down by Lamarck, with the lata 
Improveaients by De Blainvilte. Exemplified and arranged for 
the Use of Students, by Thomas Wyatt, M.A. Illustrated 
with 36 Plates, containing more than 200 Types drawn from 
the Natufal Shell. 8vo, Mxtslin, $2 75 ; colored Plates, $8 00. 

Chailly's Practical Treatise on Midwifery. 

Translated from the French, and edited by G. S. Bbofobd, 
M D. With 216 Engravings. 8vo, Muslin, $2 00 ; Sheep ex- 
tra, $2 25. 

Cruveilhier's Anatomy of the Human Body. 

Edited by G. S. Pattisok, M.D. With 300 Engiavings. .8vo, 
Muslin, 93 00 ; Sheep extra, 93 25. 

Magendie's Treatise on Human Physiology, 

On the Basis of the Precis Elementaire de Physiologic. Trans- 
lated, enlarged, and illustrated with Diagrams and Cuts. Es- 
pecially designed for the Use of Students of Medicine. By J. 
Rbvbbe, M.D. 8vo, Muslin, $2 00 ; Sheep extra, $2 25. 

Paine's Institutes or Philosophy of Medicine. 

8vo, Muslin, 92 75 ; Sheep extra, 93 00. 

*^* A number of works not included in ike above listj which arefi^ 
fuently used as text or reading books, may be found under other dtvif 
9um* of the Catalogue of the Publishers^ Any of their issues may b$ 
tbtained at wholesale at liberal deductions from the retail prices. 

For School or Academic Libraries, the Publishers reeommgnd their 
School District Library, which hae met the cordial approbaiitm of ik» 
Wkost distinguished friends of education in the countiy. It may be o^ 
Utined entire, in 295 volumes, half be^nd, for 9114; or 4ny seleeiiam 
mil be supplied at 38 eents per volume* 
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Bell's Mechaiiism of the Hand, 

Affd its Vital Endowments, as evincing Design. With EngraT- 
ings. 12mo, Muslin, 60 cents. 

Beck's Botany of the United States, 

North of Virginia ; comprising Descriptions of the Flowering 
and Fern-like Plants hitherto found in those States, arranged 
according to the Natural System. With a Synopsis of the 
Genera according to the Linnaean System, a Sketch of the 
Rndiments of Botany> &c. 12mo, MtisUn, $1 25 ; Sheep ex- 
tra, «1 50. - 

Bigelow's Useful Arts, 

Considered in connection with the Applications of Science. 
With numerous EngraTings. 2 vols. 12aio, Muslin, $1 50. 

Brewster's Letters on Natural Magic, 

Addressed to Sir Walter Scott. With Engravings. . 18mo, 
Muslin, 45 cents. 

Chaptal's Chemistry applied to Agriculture. 

With a preliminary Chapter on the Organization, Stricture, 
&e., of Plants, by Sir HaMPHRST Datt. An Essay on the Use 
of Lime as a Manure, by M. Puvis ; with introdactory Observ- 
ations to the same, by Prof. Renwick. Translated and edited 
by Rev. Wiluam P. Page. 18mo, half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Browne's Trees of America, 

Native and Foreign, Pictorially and Botanically Delineated, and 
Scientifically and Popularly Described ; being considered prin- 
cipally with reference to their Geography and History; Soil and 
Situation ; Propagation and Culture ; Accidents and Diseases ; 
Properties and Uses : Economy in the Arts ; Introdaction into 
Commerce ; and their Application in Useful and Ornamental 
Plantations. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Sto, Mus- 
lin, «5 00. 
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2 Works Relating to the ArtSf ScimceB^ $fc. 
Brande's Encyclopedia of Science, &c. 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art 2 comprising the 
History, Description, and Scientific Principled of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all 
the Terms in general Use. Edited bv W. T. BftAWDs, F.R.S.L. 
and £., assisted by Joseph Cauvin, Esq. The various Depart- 
ments by eminent Literary and Scientific Gentlemen. With 
Dumorous Engravings on Wood. 8vOj Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Boucharlat's Elementary Treatise on Median- 

ics. Translated from the Frengb, with Additions and Emen- 
dations^ by Professor E. H. Couatenat. With Plates. 8vo, 
Sheep extra, $2 25. 

Combe's Principles of Physiology, 

Applied to the Preservation of Health, and the Improvement 
of Physical aiKi Mental Education. With Questions. Engrav- 
ings. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents ; half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Daniell's Blustrations of Natural Philosophy. 

Selected principally from DanieU's Chemical Philosophy, by 
Jahbs Renwick, LL.D. With Engravings. 18mo, Muslin, 
68| cents. 

Dick's Celestial Scenery ; 

Or, the Wondera of the Planetary System displayed ; illustra- 
ting the Perfections of Deity, and a Plurality of Worlds. With 
Engravings. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Dick's Sidereal Heavens, 

And other Subjects connected with Astronomy, as illustrative 
of the Character of the Deity, and of an Infinity of Worlds 
With Engravings. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Dick's Practical Astronomer, 

Comprising Illustrations of Light and Colors, practical Desorip- 
tions of all kinds of Telescopes, the Use of the Equatorial-tran- 
sit, Circular, and other Astronomical Instruments, a particular 
Account of the Earl of RosselB large Telescopes, and other 
Topics connected with Astronomy. Illustrated with 100 En- 
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